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his Pen Must Stay in Perfect Order 


or Parker makes it good without charge 


Free Service on Parker Duofold Pens is the third 
great contribution that Parker has made to the 
world in six years. 

First came the easy-writing, instant-flowing Duo- 
fold Point that no style of writing can distort. 


Last year we announced Parker's Non-Break- 
able Permanite, replacing brittle rubber for barrels 
and caps. 

This Parker Permanite Barrel, combined with 
the Duofold Point, constitutes a pen that will stay 
in perfect order and defy all accidental breakage. 


In fact those troubles of old-time pens have, in 
the Parker Duofold, reached the vanishing point. 


Hence we were able to announce on April Ist— 
“Parker makes no charge to service Duofold Pens.” 

It is useless to pay more than $7 for any Over- 
size Pen, or $§ for the Junior or Lady Size. 

For no one can give you greater protection than 
this— and nothing can equal the Duofold’s writing 
excellence. You can tell this unaided if you'll try it 
at a pen counter. 


Take this beauty on your Summer Travels and 
keep the Home Touch on the way. Include its neat 
counterpart, the Parker Duofold Pencil —this has 
the Permanite barrel, too. 


And choose your color — Black-tipped Lacquer- 
red, Black-tipped Jade, Black-tipped Lapis (Mottled 
Blue), Black-tipped Chinese Yellow, or Black and 
Gold. 


The only thing to worry about is whether the 
pen bears this imprint “Geo. S. Parker —DUO- 
FOLD.” Find that and you have the finest money 


can buy—with assurance of service without charge. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


OPPICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: NEW YORK * BOSTON * CHICAGO * CLEVELANI 
MILWAUKEE * ATLANTA * DALLAS * SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON, ENGLAND 


‘Parker Duofold Pen 


$5 and $7 


Parker Duofold Pencil 
$3 - $3.50 - $4 
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The background 
| Jor your personality 


That's what a man’s 
clothes really amount to. Nothing is more 
important in giving people the true impres- 
sion of yourself! Naturally the clothes that 
form the proper background are the ones that 
have real character in their design. Every 


part must be right— from collar and lapels 





to trouser cuffs. In other words, it must 
have the correct cut. That’s the most elusive 
thing in clothes. Yet you can be absolutely 
sure of it —by choosing Society Brand. 

P.S. To eliminate ¢ very possible doubt. look 


for the Society Brand name in the clothes 


themselves—in the inside pocket. If the 





The summer suits have the same 






suit is a Society Brand. it will be there. 





smart character as all other Seciety 






Brand Clothes; and they come in 


splendid summer fabrics 


Society Brand Clothes 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND MEN WHO STAY YOUNG 














ALFRED DECKER & COHN Makers: CHICAGO . NEW YORK In Canada Society Branvo CLOTHES LT! MONTREAI 
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How her clothes blossomed to new whiteness 





C KIPPING-ROPES and daffodils— blankets sun- I’ve rubbed far less, and yet my clothes looked much 
ning on clothes lines—signs of spring everywhere better. I hadn’t really thought they were gray until 
the day we met Mrs. Baldwin* in that pleasant New I saw how much whiter they got with P and G. Even 
York suburb. the special towels I made the boys use for their hands 
1 } . : . 7 My 
There was the dearest little English house with a were white, like everything else. 
golden torsythia bush shining against the green stucco, “Do you boil your clothes now?” we asked. aoe, 
{ Mrs. Baldwin deep in Spring cleaning. Pe eo A ~ SY AA 
— seg ° I did the first week I used P and G, to get Sale 6, 


‘You're much too busy to stop, Mrs. Baldwin,” . is - 66 “4 
y | Peet p> ; 1 , them perfectly white,” said Mrs. Baldwin, “but not 
We Said, but please, what soap do you use for clothe = ’ . co , 
<r re — ee . » any more. Now I’m so pleased with P and G that I’m 


using it for our Spring cleaning—on floors, picture 





I'm not too busy to talk about that!’’ she ex- . ; ; a7 
a hee : frames, white paint—everything. It’s a wonderful 
claimed, “Luse Pand G. I have two small sons, and vi 

soap. 
| vet their clothes so very dirty that sometimes : eee . —_—" oe 
| wich hey were two quiet little girls wh played Less rubbing, less boiling, whiter clothes! Fresher 
ve Ww ned they cre 0 ¢ c ItTie PITIS oO ayvead awa . “ieee . 
; colors Easter rinsing! And when you realize that 


, 7 , P and G does its work in any kind of water—hot or x= 
marble season s here again you should see the grime 


I cold, hard or soft—do you wonder that it is the larg 


th dolls instead of footballs! And now that the 


they collect on their underclothes. And blouses! é; me 
, ; est-selling soap in the world ? 
to have to rub so hard to get them clean, and - 
Don’t you think it should be doing your washing 


P and G and cleaning, too? PROCTER & GAMBLI 
and ' 


boil them every week besides. 
‘Then a few weeks ago I bought some 


, ' , 
for t nrst ti And what a difference 1t made! *Not her rea/ name, of course 


KREE—* Rescuing Precious Hours’ 


“How t 









The largest-selling soap in the wor 
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Imperialism: Wears Imsidle Jolbs 
By RICHARD WASHBURN CHILI 


HOSE who 
are shout- 
ing against 
imperial- 
ism are a good deal 
like those who turn 


nan alarm after 
the fire 1s out. 
Those who as- 


sume that warin the 
next half century is 
going to be war of 
the old-fashioned 
kind, dec lared be- 
fail 
how 


tween nations, 
to 
costly war of that 


realize 


Kind has become, 


how unpopula 





and how « 1 
it will be to borrow 


money lorwar pur- 


poses in this day 
of peace passion 
and debt repudia- 
tion. 

Nationalism is 
still strong. Ap- 


parer tly the radi- 
cals who condemr 
even peaceful na- 
the 


or 


tionalism 
United 
Italy » 


other nation, find 


in 
tates 


Y 
i! 


orin any 
it 
a virtue in China, 
it 


comes iran 


where even be- 


cly and 
violently antior- 
eign. The 
est tie of all is race, 


and that 


participation 


strong- 


next to 
in 
meeting 
need 


( 


economic 


ompetition 


between nations ir 


The Gate 


imperialism of the 
d territory- 


ol 
etween nations for clashes it 


h? 


}oD 


Competition b 


the 


taking kind is almost all done for 
But oh, 


anyone wishes to see into the future it is necessary to restock the mind with the new 


open 


war is shelved for a long time inside 


If 


turns of events and ol! torces. 


True Patriotism and Fictitious Nationalism 


E ARE face to face with a new method and a new era of international relationshiy 


W; 
Peace movements of yesterday must increase their knowledge and change their 
bjectives. The League of Nations, which has been crystallizing into a kind of United 
s to deal with the 


ol 


States of Europe, has neither the machinery nor the scope of functior 
new era of war by propaganda, nor with the technic of the inside job 

I have attended recently meetings of earnest Americans where foreign policy was 
discussed and argument of heat was expended upon affairs in Mexico, in Albania, in 
China. Nearly everything said, nearly every opinion expressed, was based upon a world 
of yesterday. Revolution in Mexico or China and all so-called nationalistic aspirations 


were compared with t 
f the United States. 


he revolt of the 
What 


irat 


American colonies which gave rise to the federation 


+} | 
in the revolt 


¢ 


was overlooked completely was that of the 


colonies a comp: vely high type of pioneer, capable of order, f from 








inaticism, particularly of the superstitious kind, struggled succes 
government. Though French and Germans, Irish and Italians gave aid, the 


i 


of the English Bridge Barring the Cantonese From 


hy Benj. Fra 
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Legations 


have sometimes been t m ! 

propaganda and corruptior i t i 

To fail to distinguish betwee n iting 

slogar nd people pable of r Se ) 

Of ans, ANG a f } ipat ni 

traps of gibberish. Assuming the ght r t 

and ready to meet the wolve mbat and pre 

the eagles, it is probat ly inet} | i I 

We may stand aside as much as we can while the 
This is an ex le of the juest we must 

eyes or sterday\ Sstiit ng of thee of impe 

war. One of the evils of imperialism that it cos 

the seizure of the lands or the adn ‘ ) 

we gs of imperialism furnished I trage 

Incidentall even that hard-boiled imperialism 

itive % . followed by tl t 

( iZa D veCAUSE ollowed by tne l i 

peoples, than any other agency ever knowr lo | 

steamship lanes, the cable, cheap pr gy, the 

picture had not come. To be sure the 

fundamental virtues of the nd of tion we 
Here is a fundament lest l e | 

t ‘ers America, who } ( nr 


t ( 
t t t tT 
¢ ) 
to ¢ rage tha 
tampede go | , ( 
as e go 
mand r 
ts ft . } 
I 
ous exar 
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those 
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ilza t ry to obtain I pe 
nN ) t IT I Ww thhold I 
T ( | 
Wi me 
? ' r re 
I e answe 
trialisn 
t or | ous, developing t 
ma ng < v } ng | m into 
grotesque shape ?—we cannot be cer 
tain of the good we do in spreading 
You argue that if we give up pr 
t ng our ¢ AS the econon 
t of foreign countries 
prog s you call it, will cease and 
i nations with sick met} 
oas ¢ amin stering Justice or guar 
teeing order—so lame and so sick 
that ¢ n the natives do not de- 
pend on them—will have no for 


iins or investment at their 


to ste 


: : 
e and will have w in their 


Wi 


r own grease 


‘Suppose they do. oareweto 


say that stewing In the 
ll not ultimately produce a finer civ- 

Granted that most of the talk 
foreign concessions and exploitation is propaganda nonsense 
Grarrted 
that old imperialism, territory taking with administrative 


, 


about 


zation than ours: 


which is fooling our people and even our press. 
sponsibilities, is in bankruptcy and cannot pay a dollar 
ma dollar. Granted that we see in dollar diplomacy a real 
ntage to the backward nations where our investments 

why should we expect to force our imper- 
ct form of civilization upon peoples who do not want it?” 
is that so far as I am concerned when- 
ple wish us to stay out we should stay 
is no more fundamental right of peoples than 


ven then, 
to this 


My answer 


ever a foreign peo 
rhere 

1 4 } 
tne rignt to exciude 


Questions and Answers 


i 9UT we want to know first whether the exercise of this 
) right is based upon the will of the people or whether it 
expression of propaganda and a mob minority which 

s neither good sense nor the will of the unfortu- 














en 
The termination of two questions is necessary: Are 
we prepared to assert that our civilization should not be 
| d out among peoples who need it and want it, be- 
it is a civilization not so good as theirown? Do the 
mass of the people really desire to exclude our civilization? 
It fashionable among the softer type of stay-at-home 
} nt itionalists to give to these questions the 
lowing answer 1. Almost any civilization is more 
r ! and philosophical and older and more respectable 
t ? Of 
‘ ft f ) - 
j ‘ les do 
tervention, ou 
¢ r t, iT 
! | r 
| ‘ 
men ¥ 
these 
TY 1 cly 
t { t ) 
i 
( mi eT 1 
? 
‘ re grog 
l¢ } t 
e he ind 
s whict 








Victorious Cantonese Troops Arriving at Shanghai 


ours are distinguished by certain unregenerate character- 
istics and by the lamentable results of their philosophies 
and developments as compared with our philosophy and 
development. It means very little that such countries, in 
their degeneracy, can point to art, literature and philosophy 
which came in a day, now gone, from the skins of the many 
for the enjoyment of the few. 

A house which has forty rooms, with great beauty and 
luxury in only one room, and filth, stench and suffering in 
all the others, may be fine for one inmate, but not so much 
of a house from the point of view of the thirty-nine others. 
A civilization which, after thousands or hundreds of years 
of trial, consists now in the main of millions of unfortu- 
nates who are exploited by their own kind and have never 
had any civilization distributed to their doorsill is a sick 
and backward nation. 

There is a way to avoid being fooled during these days of 
pinkish exaltation of all backward peoples. There may be 
no way to offset at once the obvious, planned and pro- 
gramed campaign of Russian conspiracy to set these back- 
ward people on fire so as to embarrass the family of nations 
and to menace the peace of the world, but there is a way 
to form an opinion on these inside jobs. It is possible to 
keep our eyes upon the welfare of the millions. One can 
avoid being hoodwinked by the propagandists who want 
to play on our sentimentality as if it were a ten-cent strum- 
strum. It is possible to see through those who conjure 
with the name of some nationalist hero and climb into the 
saddle to ride some miserable people, while a zealous 
minority of befuddled Americans egg them on. 





Refugees Cutside Wuchang After the Siege of Hankow 
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Ask these questions: 


these countries 


Do the masses ir 
have enough food? Or are they half 
starved? 
What 
China? 


about the others‘ 


the 400,000,000 


What 


about 
What about Mexico? 
Are they well? Or are disease and 
suffering to be seen everywhere? 
Do they know anything. Or are 
they nearly 100 per cent illite 
Are they 


these 


producing anything 
masses—whether useful or 


beautiful? Or are they now exchang- 
ing the lowest forms of labor for a 


bowl of rice or a mess 


peas ? 

Are they orderly? Or are the 
ready to run in mobs which foam at 
the mouth and commit sickening 
brutalities? 

Have they any system of justice 
Or is it admitted that their judges are 


often blackmailers? 





Have they respect for human life? 
Or are they cowardly takers of life? 
Do they respect women? Or do 


they throw newly born females into 


the street and treat their grown like animals 
to be bought and sold? 

Are they religious in any true sense? Or is this mass of 
people swayed by blind superstition, so that the millions, 


who never heard of the real prophets, 


women 


philosophers and 
other supposed leaders of their thought and conduct, spend 
their pennies on charms made of yellow 
hanky-panky? 

Are they capable of self-government? 
make mouthy words about their aspirati 


paper or other 


Or dot} ey merel; 


hoy ing to 


ons, 
cover up by clamor the failures of past attempts to set up 
republics and to engage even in primitive experiments in 
honest administration? 

What is behind their agitation? 
tive crooks and war lords, or foreign conspirators? 

Is there any virtue in their complaint that foreign im 
perialism has robbed them? Or is it the fact that from the 


stice, protection ol 


orna 


Is it themselves, 





outside world have come enjoyment of j 
property, schools, sanitation, opportt 
ways to distribute goods and passengers, and other bene 
fits so great that every native wishes to get into a foreign 
settlement and live there? 





for labor, rail 


The Democratic Policy 


era Oj in- 


hese your eyes and ears open in this future 
at the 


side jobs on backward countries. Do not look 


oleaginous propaganda of the smooth exploiters of unfor- 
tunate peoples but upon the welfare of the masses. Bea 
democrat! Do not listen to those who represent some 


foreign corrupter 
or those who are 
incompetent or 
corrupt native 
Do not 
forget that it is 
the 400,000,000 in 
China and the 14,- 
000,000 in Mexico 


and the 


leaders 


masses 
anywhere whose 
is at stake. 
Kee p your eye on 


them if you 


are a 
true and nota false 


ral. If 
masses really want 








th ose 


us to get out, and 
interna 
their 


tional law 


nation will fully 
compensate for- 
eigners for getting 
out—which 
merely fair play 

raise no objectior 
Self-determinatior 
of that 


ackass policy 


kind is a 


> 6 


rom the point of 
tk ose who do the 


let them have it 


Continued on 
Page 222 
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STUDENT GOVIERNMIENT IF QI 








Liallg COUNT IRY—By 


HEN 

you nave 

bee n 
brought up under 
what may be 
called a ster? 
family dispensa 
tion of the Gos- 
pel, and had the 
Ten Command- 
mentsengraved on 
your back with a 
switch when you 
were a small child, 
and have been 
taught that 
George Washing- 
ton was the 


now your country, 


you are confirmed 


t ry early age 
avery early age 


the belief that 





here is a might 
good God in the 
neavens above 
vou, and that t! 
s a good countr 
because the Father 
ol it Was a brave 
good man who 
could not tell a lis 


These, as ne 





as I can tell in a 
few words, were 
f 


he foundations ol 


my spiritual and 


political life not 
that I ever « 
' t 


the least use 


e political part 
of it. Looking back, I know that 


certain peace of mind. That is to 





Passing Through a Town on Their March Northward 


far short I fell of the glory of God, st ll 


everlasting Providence, never the 


unworthy deeds. And no matter what my 


¢ 


fortunes might be, this was a safe country 


I cannot remember ever being anxious about 


had a representative Government, 
composed of men chosen and elected 
by the peopl If some of them 
proved to be bad or dishonest, that 


to be expected; but on the 





whole, I reckoned they represented 
is all the more faithfully on this 
account. You cannot have a govern- 


ment for the people by the peopl 
which enacts only their noblest ideals 
and best virtues. It is sure to enact 
their faults and limitations, else it 


would not be representative. 


Representatives to Represent 


S' ), WITHOUT giving the matter 
\) much thought, | made myself 


1 never worried about 


ontented an 
ything but my own affairs. If the 





Republicans were in office I knew 
that they had the drop on the Dem- 
ocrats and would act accordingly 

By the same token, if the Democrats 
\ffice, I knew that they would 





were 
takeasimilar advantage, and I never 
tore my hair with Joy or sorrow in 
either case, knowing what human 
nature is and ever shall be, and that 
you cannot be absolutely fair or 


ethical except in a book or in a 








Rioting Against the Foreigners in China 
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Stepmother 


ALF an hour after Mrs. Moreton read in the 

Miami morning paper that her dead husband’s 

son was ruined, he telephoned to ask when he 

it meant to her only one thing—a com- 

plete and unexpected surrender. It must be that he 

ntended to ask her for money. Even as her unmoved 

told him he might come to dinner that night at 

she tasted in advance the heady exultation, the 

triumph, of refusing him. As if it were a triumph for 

which she had panted all these years, she heard herself 
after all these years. 

She could not guess from his few dry words over the 
telephone whether his poise, that cool inheritance from 
Moretons, was disturbed or 
it would be. She moved 


might see her. 


r 


voice 


seven, 


refusing him 


is mother and from the 
not. But it would be—oh, 
across the room with her heavy elderly walk, 
a stubby little black-eyed woman with a spot 
red on each high cheek bone, from 
flesh had softened and wrinkled. 


of excited 
which the 
Some vigor in her still 
was of the Joanna 
Smiley who had been 
the shrewdest young 

milliner in Bridge- 
hamton, who had 
iarried Arthur Eus- 
tace Moreton of 
Bridgehamton’s rul- 
ing family and had 
herself ruled it, and 
the town, and the 
Moreton Mill 


longer and more 
powerfully than any 
of them. Some of 


that same deep pas 

in her 
had carried ( 
her so far, and turned 
into its oldest 
channel —of detesta- 


tion for her stepson. 


; a 1 
sion lingered 


which 


now 


It seemed to her she 
had never desired 
anything so much in 
all her life as to see 
shattered 
into bits, there across 
the table from her, where her merciless old eyes would al- 
low for his, at the moment when she told him 
that she would not loan him one red cent of her money to 
save him from four times worse than bankruptcy. 

ft was her money that he would want now, after running 
hrough, with his wild schemes, the money his father had 

him and the money she herself had paid him for his 
stock in the mills. He had wanted never to have anything 
more to do with them or with Bridgehamton, after his 
father’s death, so long as that meant having anything to do 
Well, it was the last Moreton money he would 
She was restless for the moment when she could 
| him that to his handsome, patrician, supercilious face. 
She stood by the window staring out over the old hotel 
garden at the bright glitter beyond, where the river 
sparkled into the turquoise of the bay, at the morning 
blaze of sky over that. She was only vaguely aware that 
this tropic garden she had gazed out upon for nearly ten 
seasons from these same windows had the look of striving 
to conceal that they had been badly battered. She was 
only vaguely aware that the great palm trees reared them- 
selves over the cut-back shrubs like disheveled, long- 

ie Florida hurricane, which she had read 
the solemn library of the Moreton mansion 
hamton, had been little concern of hers until 
certain mild satisfaction that this brilliant 
hich had seemed so soft, so bright, so 
um the rigors of living which were everywhere 
last endured hardship. It was her grim New 
England feeling that nothing was any good until it had 
ity to live through hardship. Now 
she was glad of that hurricane, fiercely grateful for the 
ruin that it had brought, since now it had ruined Rodney. 
In her small black eyes gleams that had nothing to do 
with age burned steadily, thinking of that. 

She thought of him as the slight, cold, supercilious small 
boy whose his new stepmother had been 
her unquestioned success in be- 
Arthur Moreton. 


his poise 


no escape 


left 


with her. 


ever sec 


te 


legged birds 

about back in 
in Bridge 
now, except a 
land and water w 
sheltered fr 


} 


eise, had at 


demonstrated its abil 


hatred of 
1 blow in the face of 


the second Mrs 


open 
like 


sne 


Eustace 


( oming 





a a a we ae ee ee 


She Remembered 
Suddenly How He 
Had Stared at 
Her That Very First 
Time Arthur Had 
Brought HerHome 
to the Brownstone 
Mansion—Stared 
at Her With Eyes 
Like Hard Blue 
Stones 


remembered how, almost humbly at first, she had wanted 
the boy to like her, had tried to win him over with open 
flattery, had waited day after day for the ivory shell of his 
antagonism to give way to her who had so easily won his 
bearded elegant father. She was actually timid before the 
child in those days. But she had not kept that up long, 
after she had seen how deeply within him his unchildlike 
resentment of her as an upstart and a pretender had 
burned. She had learned to hate the pale handsome youth 
he grew into, the cold beautiful young man, with an antag- 
onism as implacable as his own, less tenuous because rooted 
in more passionate earth. 

Rodney’s father, with that genius he had for ignoring 
everything that might annoy him, had refused to recog- 
nize the force of that open hatred which went on unrelent- 
ingly under his aristocratic roof. But she knew—inky-eyed 
and red-lipped and impetuous in those days, although she 
was learning rapidly how to fill the Moreton mold—she 
knew why the lithe boy Rodney had studied so hard, with 
such zeal to enter Harvard early. She knew why, after col- 
lege, the polished, impervious young man, with much of 
his boyhood beauty still clinging to him, had chosen to 
travel abroad for three years. 

And now all the money she had paid him for his shares, 
the little that he had made for himself as an indifferent 
New York architect, what his wife had brought him—that 
suave, watchful-eyed wife who was so like the misty cool 
picture of that delicate aristocrat, Rodney’s own mother 
all that money was lost through his own foolishness. Even 
the Moreton name, which under her shrewd direction had 
been maintained through two crises as synonymous with 
sound credits and dependability and business honor, had 
become known in this new country, where he had followed 
the real-estate rush, as that of a man whose extravagant 
pretensions to aristocracy were only a cloak for question- 
able real-estate ethics, misleading pledges and unfulfilled 
promises. And now, bankruptcy. 

There must be hundreds of buyers of lots in that elab- 
orate subdivision he had put on who were being ruined by 
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By Marjory Stoneman Douglas 


Yr HENRY RALEtIGH#aH 


his promises. There 
must be hundreds of 
unpaid creditors 




















i And finally, there 
' was the Moreton 

Building in down- 
town Miami, which 


was to have been the 
tallest and most re- 
markable office 
uildingin theSouth, 
standing half finished 
these many months, 
which the yelling 
force of the hurricane 
had contemptuously 
| wrenched 
i twisted into a pile of 
material, a 
monument to the 
folly of her husband’s 


Age, 


and 


useless 


son. Her pride, that 
fiercely stubborn 
‘ thing which had 
} shown itself to be 
¢ more dynamic, more 


forceful than the 
Moreton pride itself, 


through years of 


~ dogged work, was 
= shamed by this evi- 
dence of Moreton 


: incapacity. But be- 
F cause it was Rodney’s 
failure theshame was 
only contributory to 
her bitter exultation. 
Rodney, who had 
hated and defied her 
all his life, had 
dragged down his 
good name to this. 
And now he was 
running to her whin- 
ing for help. Well, 
she would show him 
what she thought of 
that, and of the whole 
business. Her mind leaped with hard-edged, acid phrases. 
She turned abruptly away from the window. In just 
three minutes exactly Hannah would tap on the door to 
say that the car was waiting. There was no reason why 
Hannah should know anything about this, with her eternal 
hushed manner that remembered what the doctor had 
said about the effect of sudden emotion on Mrs. Moreton’s 
that heart which they spoke of so glibly as if it 
dwelling sleepless in her familiar bosom 


heart 
were an enemy, 
It was nonsense to imagine that a thing so fiercely satis- 
fying as this triumph she had, and would have, could pos- 
sibly be bad for it. Old Mrs. Moreton met her own glance 
steadily in the glass, putting on her plain dark hat. Doc- 
tors were all humbugs. She looked a small ox of a woman, 
in spite of her age, with a small unrelenting ox of a heart 
fully capable of bearing such triumph as this. 

Rodney was ruined. She said that over and over to her- 
self, when Hannah had opened the door for her and she 
was trudging solidly and erectly down the dim, intermi- 
nable corridor, over its thick green carpet that swallowed 
her own footsteps and Hannah’s, following with the light 
lap robe four paces behind, according to tradition. Rodney 
was ruined, she thought, savoring the words over and 
over, plowing across the wide green carpet of the open 
lobby, among its palms in tubs and its white enameled 
wicker furniture, past the row of negro bell boys and the 
two room clerks, who drew themselves up at attention for 
her curt accustomed nod. Out on the white blaze of the 
veranda she nodded absently to her old friends who rocked 
old Mrs. Jesper and Admiral 
Atchison and Mr. and 
the cthers who 


there, or stood to see her go 
Girling and the two frail Misses 
Mrs. Bennett Borden from Boston, and 
watched for her every morning, season 
start out on her morning ride. 

Rodney was ruined, she thought, and th 
late pride she had in the whisper which 
that Mrs. Arthur Eustace Moreton 
morning deepened and glowed within her 
brighter because of that. 


after season, to 


e deep inarticu- 
ran before her 
coming, this 
like a strange 


Was 


jewel, 


















For now that Rodney was ruined she was the or 
Moreton left who had a right to the name, she who had 


was the onlv one ol! 


been that climber Joanna Smile y » i 
all that high-nosed group who had endured. Let them be 
iware of tl at, all those dead-and gone Moretons in their 
graves, who had chilled her and been iperior to her 
throwing up forever the consummate aristocracy of Rod 
ney’s long-dead mother in her face. Let that fragile fine 
lady be aware now of what her son had become——the sor 
of her one year of being Mrs. Moreton and dying of 
his second Mrs. Moreton, a ted into her sober exper 
ve town car by her maid and two door men and two 
ancient widowers assembled on the steps for just that pur 


pose, thought implacably of Laura, who had been a pa 





hur’s son and died to make way} 


ian and had borne Ar 





he upstart woman who never had a child. Was it any 
distinction to bear a child, when any woman could? But 
what other woman than herself, Joanna Smiley, could 
have safeguarded all this money that had been poured out 
for Rodney’s upbringing and education, for his expensive 
clothes, his horses, his travels, his cars—all this money he 
had gambled with and lost after his father’s death? What 
other woman could have done that? 

The sun was very hot this morning, she thought sud- 
denly, in spite of the great cool flow of air against her face 
in the car’s sure progress. There was a thick feeling in her 
throat and her heart thudded—pound-pound-pound 
against the slow blood in her veins. Perhaps she had let 


Laura More ton 


herself go too far. She had not thought o 

ke this for years; not since the huge canvas that showed 
her, silvery and aloof, had been removed from the long 
drawing-room after Arthur’s death. The second Mrs 


Moreton would have died rather than ask to have it taken 





away before then, although its haughty glance 





searched her heart. It was ridiculous of her to remember 
now that old passion against the woman who had been 
Rodney’s mother. It had not even been ne cessary in the 
any years that the first wife had been forgotten. 

Except that Rodney was so like her—more like her than 
like his father. Arthur had concealed a wide, thick-lipped 
mouth under his whiskers, alien to the Moretons, as that 
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She Stopped Short, a Vague Pain Striking Suddenly Within Her. 








































eT omert ng ’ T A ’ 
once om the Moretor atte g ? ‘ 4 
eye n irle mout! er xe ¢ 
mouth wa le ite t M4 r ! 
¢ mse i he ad ! t l¢ 
t if peda it i T ‘ wa t T ‘ ‘ 
if it nen ( i! ‘ M \ \ 
M etor wed hers te a6 . . eat 
it now that ewa ‘ her triun Hou ‘ me 
hated him r it in the old da wher e wa . 
remembered suddenly how he had stared at her that 
first time Arthur } id broug! er nome t r . 
stone mansior tared at her with eye e har J " ! m § 
tones. It was as his mother stared at her throug r t eve we i 
contemptuou at tl short, bla rowe ipstart t ic ! ‘ t 
one id had her re venge too, that mother f Rodne ¢ + . , 
Joanna Moreton had always been a littl erstit a little w f r pushe f 
about As if the unyielding antagonism of the icy bo gh white forehead that w ‘ 
of the ery picture in the drawing-room, had frozen som« made ither give Rodne the t vt 
thing in her, and it was because of that that she had had for! rthday, in spit feeling 
no children of her own. Not that Arthur had minded. The pride was too high to allow Laura tog 
Moreton family connections had not even tried t le e wanted, if |} ither , iH 
their relief that there w no short, bla browed fiery sor able to throw t t ‘ It w ! r 
of the second marriage to bring alien blood into the er gan, W 3 ett ‘ e Ko ‘ 
ished family strain. But they had all been thar new vould not have 1 it t 
enough when she had saved the mills sullen about it and about having had to go to the 
The Mrs. Moreton who daily drove to Miami Beach in as if his toothache had been her fault, ar ‘ 
her car, to be looked upon by the smart new rich of the sullen at luncheon, until her plebeian hand had long 
smartest casino as a dowager of the most ancient tradition, box his delicate ears 
a most terrific somebody, saw not one flash of the green- He was growing taller then, not awkw 
burning water, foaming white up the horizon-long curve of other boys of his age in |] gehamtor 
the sands. She did not even remember to get out for her easily ea youthful Ay tret ng hin 
usual short stroll down the wide cement walk in the living to an older growt Or at least, that was w 
heat of the sun she sat staring out over sea water deep mignt have called hin wat ng hir 
ening from lime to a vast dark sapphire, roughened by the solemn brocade drapes of the library w e the r 
wind. She was seeing only those wintry days in Bridge gathered, as he flung down the whit e of the 
hamton when the very oak wainscoting of the high More under the bare elms. His mother would have thought 
ton rooms was clammy to the touch, in spite of extravagant Continued on Page 150 











There Was This Dark Figure With the Bright Hair, and a Girt in Dark Red 
Leaning Careiessiy There Beside It 
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In His Hand Was Still the Soldering Iron, and Mr. Clagg Fixed His Eye on His Wife. 


‘“‘Where’s That Pass Book?’’ He Demanded Sharply 








EHIND the plate-glass window of the radio shop the 
super-heterodyne, a huge ten-tube set, stood out 
bulkily, its size and the bewildering complexity of 
its apparatus an object of interest to the commuters nightly 
streaming by on their way toward the ferry. Many halted, 
their usual hurry forgotten fur the moment; and every eve- 
ng now, for five evenings running, Mr. Clagg, too, had 
ined the throng peering in through the glass. A clerk in 
ne of the big Pine Street insurance offices, he lived across 
the river in New Jersey 
Radio was a specialty with Mr. Clagg. In fact, he could 
ilmost have qualified as an expert radio engineer; though 
this was not remarkable. In thesame way, at other periods 
his career, Mr. Clagg had also taken up a number of 
ther equally fascinating pursuits. One was, for example, 
another was horticulture. Still others were 
1utomobiling, angling, Wall Street investment finance, 
motorboating and the care and training of bird dogs. What 
may seem odd, however, is the other side of it. In radio, 
terms such as milliamperes, micro- 
inductance, capacity, impedance, megohms, DX, 
on, fell with ready familiarity from his lips, Mr. 
Clagg never had owned a radio set, much less had he ever 
1ilt one. The same was true, too, of all his other pur- 
He knew astronomy, though he had never had a 
He had learned automobiling, though he had 
As for his Wall Street investments, his 
angling, his motorboating and the care and breeding of 
bird dogs, not once in his life had he bought a bond or even 
i fishing rod, had a motorboat or been able to say “‘ Down 
Poncho!" to any kind of dog he could claim as 
In short, to make all this clear, Mr. Clagg’s expe- 
rience in these varied fields was entirely illusory. All of it 
ned to what he gleaned from magazines in the 
Y.M.C.A 
His house was on the The district 


locally as the Rind. In that psychopathic 


stronomy, 


or instance, while 
irads, 
ind so 
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Suits 


elescope 


never owned a car 


charge, 


is own 


was conti 


reading room near his home 











condition familiar to Freudian theorists as the complex of 
suppressed desires there is, of course, always a definite 
cause, an explanation. Mr. Clagg’s case was no exception. 
In fact, one would have needed only to trail him home at 
night —any night —to learn the cause offhand. The house 

a two-story villa of exactly the same size and general de- 
scription of a hundred or so other houses that filled the 
neighborhood—stood at the end of a long street leading up 
from the railroad station; and each evening, as Mr. Clagg 
let himself and his bundles in at the door, a voice from 
somewhere inside seemed always like a herald’s trumpet 
blast to hail his homecoming. The voice, it seemed, was 
Mrs. Clagg’s. A large, commanding type of woman with 
bobbed hair and a decided jaw, her voice also rang with 
authority. 

“That you?” she would instantly demand; and when 
Mr. Clagg admitted it, from the head of the stairs or the 
kitchen at the back Mrs. Clagg would speak again, her 
speech varied to the occasion. “‘ Late again, I see!”’ or “* Did 
you match that silk? I bet you forgot!” If Mr. Clagg, 
however, had not forgotten to match the silk or, as it might 
be, bring home from the city the couple of pecks of vege- 
tables or the two-rib roast or the fish his helpmate had 
ordered him to bring, Mrs. Clagg’s voice would at once 
change—regretfully, one might think. ‘‘ Well, you go wash, 
you hear? And don’t you keep us waiting!”’ Mrs. Clagg 
would admonish. By the “us” she meant the other mem- 
bers of the household. 

There were four, it appeared— Mrs. Clagg herself, Mrs. 
Clagg’s mother and brother, and Mortimer, Mrs. Clagg’s 
son by a former marriage. Mort was nineteen, nearly 
twenty; and he was intending presently to “‘enter busi- 
ness,” as he expressed it. Meanwhile Mort occasionally 
attended a so-called business college, the remainder of his 
time being spent around the house or in going to trolley 
parks and other places with a girl he knew. The girl’s name 


was Gladys, the last syllable being pronounced as in “‘ice 


and as for Mrs. Clagg’s mother and brother, a few words 
will dispose of them. Though the brother stood six-feet- 
two in his socks and weighed two hundred and twelve 
pounds stripped, Lem Oswald was an invalid, he having 
injured his back eleven years before in a tug-of-war at an 
Elks picnic. 

This, it seems, was the sarne year when Horace Clagg 
had married Mrs. Clagg, who at the time was a business 
woman. That is to say, she and her son having been 
left flat by Mr. Clagg’s predecessor, she had ‘taken a 
position as cashier in a Pearl Street quick-lunch restau- 
rant; and there, while he nibbled his noonday sandwich, 
Mr. Clagg had wooed and won her. However, to make 
this brief, it was not until they returned from the honey- 
moon that Mr. Clagg had learned his bride had a mother 
and brother boarding over in DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, 
much less that both now planned to come and live with 
Mr. Clagg, his bride and Mort. They, in fact, moved in 
almost immediately, Mrs. Clagg’s mother, Mrs. Oswald, 
being a recluse who seldom left her room except at meal- 
times or when there was company in the parlor. She still 
mourned her late husband, it seemed. 

The husband had died twenty-two years before, it ap- 
peared; and though this, of course, has little to do with 
the original subject-—the matter of Mr. Clagg’s consuming 
interest in radio, astronomy, automobiling, bird dogs, Wall 
Street, and so on—it still has some bearing on the situation 
One point is the fact that the entire support of the house- 
hold fell on Horace Clagg’s shoulders. Another point is 
that Mr. Clagg’s full income—the salary paid him by the 
Pine Street insurance company But 
though that was so, and though $56.25 a week is not to be 
considered as wealth beyond the dreams of avarice, it is 
to be supposed that even on this amount a week one might 
reasonably own at least a radio. Not so, however. In 
fact, though Mr. Clagg himself had once timidly suggested 


as much, the net result of the suggestion had been negative 


was $56.25 a week. 























You build a radio?” Mrs. Clagg had exclaimed. Then, her nm Mrs. Clagg It w t ! A f 
nse of humor overcom ng ner, Mr Clagg at once had nr ex ‘ 
given way to it It w For a matt 
As she laughed amusedly, Mort put his head in at the Mr. ¢ ‘ ! Y 
floor. He was in his shirt sleeve ist dressing to go out n $50.0 : \ 
to the troll p vith Glad and hor the o e eX ‘ 
on Mort had decked hims« out Mr. ( ry est i} enous t A I 
Sunda necktle < then ‘ 
What's tk oKke, Ma nquired Mort ( 11d, ar ! ace ( 
Mrs. Clagg indicated Mort tepfather with her thumb Mr. Clagg had begur t ‘ ‘ 
He says he ts t’ build a radio f irned, t the ex art Mrs. Clag t hin to « 
iecent as il radis Fork it out!” said N ( ‘ y A 
‘That cheese,’ echoed Mort; then he, to irst into a M Clagg gaped B t ‘ t ‘ 
guffaw D'you he me ) t v ‘ 
It was ridiculous, no doubt of that; but solemnly, his Yeah, make him come tl gh, ‘ ged M 
face painful, Mr. Clagg strove to explain himself. ‘‘A radio Mr. Clagg came through. T} wa ( 2 y { . 
would be very nice, he faltered At night we suid turn produced the $48.40 from a ( t ¢ 
t on and listen to the t so, Mort alert al hull é ‘ t ar f ea! necting I r r 
Mrs. Clagg audibly sucked her teetl She had ceased to sell to a five-dollar bil Che ren Mr { ge re n n 
laugh. ‘“‘Thasso?”’’ she inquired lutely buttoned inside | waist Hloweve ig! that n M Clag 
Then Mrs. Clagg gave a snort Indignation for a mo- was merely a detail and though, t t d happened near t tw i é 
ment seemed to whelm her; and she reared herself up, her ear and half ago, from the lent gnt as itn bean t ‘ ) 
arge bust and commanding person seeming to make Mr. appear, it may be seen perhaps why Mr. Clagg never had of beet Down the street, thoug 
Clagg’s slight figure still more slight, more insignificant. As ndulged himself ir y of those om fancies L, were t te-g A 
he observed, radios cost money. As she further observed, automobiles and astronomy, mot ats and bird doy nfest the art ! he hurrie 
where was the money to come from? As it was, what with Wall Street finance and radio. But be that a may, 1! Xx ew the Mr. Clag 
Lem’s last trip to the seashore for his health, the bill, too, Mr. Clagg’s life and daily round t ‘ ippressed « the i te the 
for Mort’s business-college tuition and the new box spring _ sires there still was some mitigatior Dreams cost nothir earn he ) ilge rY ‘ ! 
for Mrs. Oswald’s bed, there would be a tight shave for it It costs nothing, either, to stand and peer in through a_ or so of glo , | t ‘ 
that season; on top of which, how about the fur coat she  plate-glass window. et ent ng the t ‘ 
had to have? ‘‘ Yeah, how about it?”’ iterated Mrs. Clagg. sUILD YOUR Own! the printed sign on the ten-tube super W n e! Whatar 
Mr. Clagg waited till she had finished. Then he wet his heterodyne read; and that was why, for five nights running i other is' How 
ps. “‘But I have the money,” he replied. now, Mr. Clagg had stood with his face pressed close tothe memorized its bewildering 
There instantly was a diversion. His face alert, Mort plate-glass window of the radio shop. Every night, his that he have put it 
moved abruptly. Mrs. Clagg, too, gave astart. Afterward, imagination, Mr. Clagg had built the super for himsel plan, the vere deta il t 
her eyes narrowing, she heaved her large figure a step or so erif Was the ate voltas 
toward her husband. mu formers forty-five I t W 
“You've got it?”’ she inquired, her inflection rising: and pve: the closing hour. As the clock in the Pine Street not a choke ! ‘ i tput v 
when Mr. Clagg said yes, that he already had saved it up, insurance office struck, one might have thought a suc value of the ‘ n f 
Mrs. Clagg’s dense brows contracted sharply. ‘‘So!’’ she den jail delivery was in progress. Close to a hundred worl n his fever to settle the n ! 
said. ‘‘Then you’ve been holding out on me, have you?” ers filled the room, each worker hunched over a ledger « Continued on Page 111 


It had been definitely negative, to be Irar ‘What! 
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He Gave the Dials Another Nudge, and as He Did So He Looked Up at the Ceiling, a 
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Mr. Tutt Some: 
what Shame- 
facedly Lifted His 
Creel From Be: 
neath the Table. 
““Darn if I Didn't 
Forget All About 
Those Trout!" 
He Explained 














YVER since old Doc Barrows had swindled the 1B if representing them bonds to be legal obligations « 
Somerset County agrostologists by selling V the corporation issuin’ the same. He kin get an) 


them worthless bonds, and Squire Hezekiah wheres from one to ten years. There’s another ir 


Mason, the then local prosecutor, had insisted on ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN dictment chargin’ him with stealin’ five thousand 
ending him to Sing Sing for so doing, in spite of the dollars from me. I kin have it tried or not ez I see 
that Doe was known to be a harmless old nut, his rush of a locomotive with a cuspidor-shaped smokestack fit. But I guess your dad kin get punished all that’s neces 


lowed daughter, Ma Best, had been paying back her’ gold, refunding general-mortgage bonds, bearing 8 per sary in Toggery’s case. Now my money went into the 
ither’s victims little by little—all except Mason himself, cent, and not due until 1967! He had bought them from hotel, so why not give mea mortgage on it? Ten thousand 
nd to him, at his own suggestion, she had given a mort- Doc at 897%, under the impression that the latter, being a dollars would be about right, I guess. I figure I lost more’n 





gage on the Phcenix Hotel for twice the amount involved. mental defective, did not know what they were worth, that. You see the bonds was worth two hundred, accordin 
Doe had been sixty years old when Mason had sent him up __ only to find a few months later that no such bonds had_ to what your dad told me, and I had five of ’em. That ir 
1910--a cheery old soak with an insane glitter in his ever been issued. Doc, who had put the money, meantime, _ itself makes tenthousand. And then there’s loss of interest, 
watery eye whenever the conversation touched upon dia- into the second floor of the hotel, insisted that the rail- and expenses, and what I might ’a’ made in something els« P 
mond mines, gushers, or the wonderful way you could distill road’s assertion was sheer nonsense. if I'd kept my money. I don’t see why Tompkins need to 
gold out of sea water—‘“‘Seen ’em do it myself, I tell ye!” “‘Morgin handed me those bonds himself, he did! ‘Doc,’ be so awful hard on Doc, in view of his condition, ‘spe- 
He had staggered out of prison ten years later, the glitter he says, ‘you kin just put em away and fergit about ’em, cially if 
gone, a broken old man, rambling until he died, about the an’ you'll have sumpthin’ to fall back on in your old age,’ He got the mortgage; Doc got ten years. And Ma had 
ys when he had been on intimate terms with “‘the Mor- hesays. ‘They’ll sell at 200 some day, Doc,’ he says. . . . been paying the squire eight hundred dollars annually for 
, “the Rockyfellers,” and “Johnny W. Gates.” How kin you tell they won’t, Mr. Mason?” sixteen years—a total of twelve thousand eight hundred 
In the sixteen years which had elapsed since Doc’s con- “What did you give Mr. Morgan for ’em?”’ demanded and still owed Mason the principal of ten thousand 
on, Ma, now a woman in the fifties herself, had wiped Mason, with his eye on the jury, which half an hour later ‘All the same, father did get five thousand dollars from 
it the major part of his indebtedness. found Doc guilty. him,’’ Ma had protested to Sheriff Moses Higgins in de- 
[here was a certain justice in the voluntarily assumed “‘T give him a half interest in my patent.” fense of her action, when he had expostulated with her. 
obligation, for part of the Phoenix Hotel had originally “What patent?” “T wish Doc had taken all he had, durn his soul!’’ re- 
been built out of Doc’s ill-gotten gains and Ma continued “My sea-water patent fer makin’ gold.” turned Mose indignantly. 
to run it for the benefit of those whom he had defrauded, And the jury had convicted Doc under the common mis- That was also the way all the inhabitants of Pottsvill 
most of them people of small means. She would have apprehension that such was their duty if he owed the com- felt about it, for there was no more unpopular man in thi 
viped out all of it had she not been paying double inter- plainant money. whole upper tier of New York counties than Squire 
t to Mason That evening the prosecutor had called upon Ma Best in Stinker— Hezekiah Mason, whose mortgage on the Phoenix 
The loss of the five thousand dollars which Doc had en-_ the kitchen of the Phoenix Hotel. Hotel was but one in his sheaf of nearly a hundred that 
ticed from the horny clutch of this country Shylock had “Judge Tompkins is going to sentence your father to- covered the farms of Somerset County. 
ruelly hurt the latter’s pride. He had the bonds yet morrow morning, Mrs. Best,”’ he said with an ominous ring For ten years Ma had worked herself to the bone trying 
beautiful pink securities engraved with the effigies of In- in his gritty voice. ‘‘What I say will have consid’r’ble in- to make enough profit out of the precarious transient busi- 
; chasing herds of buffaloes off prairie lroad trac] fluence. As you know, your dad was convicted for stealin’ ness to pay the squire his usurious interest and have some 





two thousand dollars from Toggery Bill Gookin by falsely thing left for more deserving sufferers. But the roads were 
eeer) d bh 5 § 











bad, trade was light, 





1) 
really Zooda season Was 


and the only 





while the County Fair was on in the autumn, the winter 
f 


term of court, and d trout season in the spring, 
when Lawyer Ephrai 1 a few other sapient ones 
ed themselves to t} Valley to whip the whirl- 





ng waters 
Pond 
At that time the 


1 
COOK- 


Phoenix, although famous f« 
ng, was known as a three-dollar house— name room, a 
lollar-fifty; dinner, a dollar; supper, seventy-five cents 
¢ I , if you took board by the day you 
y-five cents! There was electric light 


m ds } ada woode n 





n the 


rooms: the 





ats, and towels were changed only on demand Ma 
cooked the meals, her small daughter Betty waited on the 
table, assisted at first by one Willie Tooth er, and later, 


ifter his translation to the law office of Mr. Tutt, by a 
miscellaneous negro boy named Ulysses, and the upstairs 
somehow A hand-to-mouth enterprise 
which paid its way because 


work “got done 


expenses were reduced to a 


no bad debts In 


minimum and there were fine, during 
first ten years Ma Best ran the Phoenix Hotel for the 


benefit of Squire Mason, who cracked labor 


those 





the lash of 
over her back and took 95 per cent of the profits 

And then the motor brought 
Phoenix Hotel 
lly been met only by a sign 


prosperity with a gigantic 


Where the eye of 





e and the 


the traveler had origin: in faded 





ettering above the pillars of a sagging piazza and rickety 


reaking silhouette of a 


porte-cochére, now swung the 


flamingo-colored bird in full flight-—rivaling in size the 
fabled roc—and alleged by the artist, Cy Pennypacker, of 


representation ol a 


the Art Foto Saloon, to be an 
phoenix from its 
j 


respect and stood erect 


accurate 


arising ashes. The pillars gained self- 


Bright blue replaced the weather- 
worn white of the facade. And Ulysses, arrayed in a 
uniform of smart green with pill-box cap of the same, lolled 


my 


supere iliously beneath the porte-cochere to open the doors 
f the line of waiting motors and pass the occupants on to 


iter--erstwhile Deputy Sheriff Sam Bellows, who 


= 


ite ducks beside the door and waved the motor- 
it two-fifty per head 
The Perfect 


it Pottsville on the map, 


4 » 
Wo ge 


ts 


“4 
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and the Phoenix, by virtue 


of its vermilion and blue 


, 
trappings, becamea palace 


hotel. For three 





muiics in 
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“I Don’t Suppose Yeu'’d Fancy Having 

















both directions up and dowr e valle f etite 
the approaching motorist was titillated mila arlet that the 
Hearing a ngie mag vor I m t . £ t N it 
tandem, successive 0, en masst ensen r 
wayfarer, provided his eyesight was unin Dist 
dent color, would be gradually ed te n crescer r 
gastronom tie iwa y nin } t 
| P & 
} t ‘ Fa ! ( | r ) ‘ _ 
Fresh ( BR | ( A is 
Ever Mopt tN CON NIENCH r t e 
Golf —Tennis— Hunt Fis! Eat —I I 
PHOENIX HOTEL , 
le 
Ma admitted that the references to sport were ght g 
exaggerated, and that the fina ym the word “bath and nt 
was nearly a fib, but she said she re ned if fol wante 
to hunt and play golluf there wasn’t anything to st e! gir J 
and anybody who wanted to r th r ege cou f 
take plural baths instead of on 
Anyhow, the point is that they came, joyously leaving ro M 
two-filty per behind them and cramming the white-gloved been too me 
palms of Sam Bellows and Ulysses with silver quarters and the womar 
half dollars; and many of them stayed overnight and inta 
bought picture postals and nut sundaes and the genuine’ monster per 
Indian moccasins and curios which Ma ordered from New _ hairy ea 
York and sold in the hotel lobby, and crowded into the It w ‘ 
Pottsville Palace cinema, and “just loved being in the had bought 
country —I mean the real country!” himself t 
So Ma replaced the slats with box springs and put up would off 
her prices—room, six-fifty; dinner, two-fifty; supper, two- upon his 
fifty; breakfast, one-fifty; garage, two-fifty. The Phoenix reason w 
became a twelve-dollar-a-day house, and the citizens of sponging or 


Pottsville pointed with pride to Ma's new filling station, directior 


with its green lattice covered with artificial 





crimson Tram- 


blers and its row of scarlet and blue pumps ome of get 
‘I only wish dad could ha’ lived to see this day!” she f it had 
sighed frequently as the money kept on pouring into her tions ir 
lap. ‘“‘There’s more gold in oil than in sea water!” long he st 
Her success was wormwood to Squire Ma- ised-cal 
son’s soul, since he regarded the hotel as by © sirabilit 
rights belonging to him. He’d paid for most last, wher 
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Get a Judgment Against You for a Hundred Thous 








atest discovery in the history of 
} the question with which I am 
tly bombarded. In letters from all parts 
he embryonic bookman, the novice collector, 
isual lover of books, the intelligent, the stupid—they 
leading question. And although I have 
of unseemly virtue, I rejoice that the 
it should be—the first printed Bible. 
recognition of the now famed Guten- 


gre 


This is 


make this thei 


} 
swer 1S exactly as 


The momentous 


berg Bible oceurred in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tur Book collecting was already beginning to discard its 


somber, conservative guise as an occupation of the religious 
in monasteries, or as a pastime of the 

Now this discovery 
a flaming meteor against 


very rich 
the literary sky. 

So many astounding literary finds 
I made in out-of-the-way 
iat surprising that 
this first and greatest printed work 
should have been identified in the very 
In a preceding article 
remarkable manner 
other rare 
There was the copy of 
Pilgrim’s Progress which made its way 
from obscurity in the barber shop of a 
small English town to international 
na London auction room. And 
another valuable book, Shakespeare’s 
Venus and Adonis, which hid unsus- 
pected for years in the lumber room 
of a Northamptonshire estate before 
t was brought to light; anda similar 


een 





places, it is 


somey 


heart of Paris. 
ve reiated the 
books 


several 


in whicl 


turned up 


fame 


opy, equally rare, which was used as 
an archer's target at Shrewsbury be- 
fore its value was accidentally recog- 
nized. What irony, then, that this, the 
greatest book of all time, the Guten- 
berg Bible, should have rested in the 
a literary stronghold 
centuries before unique 


very center of 


perhay its 
éminence was detected! 
‘Thousands of eyes during that time 
had gazed uncomprehendingly upon 
this marvel of the printer’s art in the 
brated library of Cardinal Mazarin 
How often it was read by 


I r aris 

rangely undiscerning eyes—eyes of 
tudents, eyes of connoisseurs looked 
pon by tri 


ie lovers of the antique! 
hey saw nothing in it but a Bible 


ae De 


one more early Bible. Such men as » 
Descartes, Voiture and Corneille a, 
doubtless turned its pages many 


it must have been 
something of a curiosity, even in those 
But what scant imaginations 


hey had! The idea chills me! 


times. Certainly 


ees 


iaVs 


very 


The First Printed Book 


7 WILL forever remain a mystery, 
that Gutenberg Bible in Paris. 
from Germany? 


Hiow did it get there 
Who brought it? How did it happen 





o be in the Mazarin Library? Did 

ome serious-minded book agent of 
Old France--if there were any then—bargain quietly 
A the t-robed cardinal, or was the road to its 
destination one of intrigue, of dishonor, and finally vio- 
Ala hat we book lovers will never know! A 
ttle pilfering here and there was never known to upset 
Mazar the book he coveted was worthy of it. Often I 
ve wondered, when visiting his musty library, what the 
ent wa ehind the shelves could tell were they sud- 
ler given the power of speech. As the old proverb 
1 Walls have ears.”” Nor is it difficult in that majestic 
palace to watch through half-closed eyes, veiled, of course, 
your imagination, the proud old churchman as he 
pridefully surveys his magnificent books. Perhaps you can 
see him lingering before the provocative loveliness of 
gleaming parchment and morocco covers; observe him as 
e tenderly removes from its resting place some diabolical 
" of Machiave he may pace elegantly between the 
ancient lecterns and reading posts to bend in silent tribute 
before t disquiet beauty of sor massive old missal. 
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I have easily pictured not only His Eminence but his many 


assistants as well, searching among the ancient tomes; 
sandaled monks, learned scholars and librarians, poets and 
courtiers, they have all passed me in that renowned library, 
unconscious of my presence. And how the chains still 
jangle which for centuries have held captive certain small 
and attractive volumes on shelf and table. Some sophis- 
ticated doubters may sigh as they read these lines, think- 
ing: ‘‘Poor Rosenbach, what the vineyards of France 
must have done to him.”’ 

After I purchased the Melk copy of the Gutenberg Bible 
last year, I learned, from the hordes of visitors who came 
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A Leaf From an Itluminated French Bible of the Fourteenth Century 


to see it, and through the letters of congratulation and in- 
quiry with which I was flooded, that most people thought 
this the only copy in existence. As a matter of fact, forty- 
three copies have been discovered thus far, ten of which 
are now in public and private libraries in this country. 
Perhaps there are others in hiding; there is always that 
glorious chance. But the very fact that there were these 
other copies, scattered in various libraries in the old cen- 
ters of Europe—copies which were there, doubtless, from 
the time Gutenberg accomplished his stupendous work 
makes the first disclosure of this Bible, nearly three centuries 
after its publication, the more remarkable. 

Think of the many wise graybeards who spent their lives 
searching for knowledge in the vast libraries of Vienna, of 
Berlin, of Géttingen, of Prague, and at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, those centuries ago; men who saw and read these 
volumes and yet did not question their strange peculiarity 
For although the Gutenberg Bible gives the 
fastidiously written manuscript, 


effect of a 


it is not only the earliest 


tenets hae 


< poet 
snarls cate (c Mable ee Or fan ete Few 
mh Baccunepfors we Conone vgpette werent pe 
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Alo S.We ROSENBACH 


As Told to Avery Strakosch 





but actually the most beautiful work of printing the world 
the 
press using movable types. Whether these were cut from 


has ever known. It is first work to come from any 
wood or molded in lead can never be conclusively proved 
This is immaterial, however, except to the student of 
The type itself is a large Gothic one, and the 


ink, now nearly five centuries old, is today as black and 


typography. 
glossy as the hair of 
Gothic lettering was the prevailing one used in Germany 
for ecclesiastical works at that time, and therefore it was 
but natural to use it as a model. The pages of the Guten- 
berg Bible are perfectly spaced in double columns. 

The great work was published in 


a Japanese beauty. The majestic 


two states; some copies were printed 
on paper, others on vellum. The feel 
of the paper always fascinates me, so 
firm it is, so beautiful in appearance 
It seems alive, yet there is something 
definitely final aboutit. Itisas though 
the paper of the Gutenberg Bible had 
proudly indicated from its inception 
that nothing finer, nothing more per 
fect ever could be made. Nor is the 
vellum of any other old book of finer 
texture than that which Gutenberg, 
the master printer, used 
vellum is from the thinnest, the most 


velvety part of the inner skin of 


The rarest 


the 
sheep. This Gutenberg was careful 
to select, and his Bibles printed or 
vellum are much 
than those printed on paper 


more valuable today 
It thrills 


the lover of books when he observes 





m 


A decade 


later printers, his pupils, began to b 


the superb taste Johann Gutenber 


showed in the year 1455. 


patronized by princes of the 
and state. It was they 


the most beautiful books, 


churct 
who ordered 
made espe 

cially for their private gratificatior 

But there is no record of Gutenberg 
having any such incentive as wealt! 
or approbation. He must have fol 
lowed some compelling desire of his 
own which led to the creation of the 


perfect book 


Gutenberg’'s Experiments 


T WAS about 
Francois de Bure, a young Frenct 
man, 
prodigy among discoverers At that 


1750 that Guillaums 


proved himself a 
moment he 


Library, which, since the death of 


time he employed every 


could spare, working in the 





founder, had fortunately been in the 
hands of intelligent and appreciativ 


It happened that De Bure ons 


men. 
day stumbled upon two old volumes 
he could not recall having seen befor 


He glanced at them as he 
and was so taken by their unusua 
beauty that he resolved to return to 
study them as soon as possible. Al 
most the first thing De Bure observed 
was that there were forty-two lines 
on the page. He had seen, in those 
magnificent ecclesiastical surroundings, many wonderful 
Bibles. In a state of hopeful excitement he looked for and 
finally located another copy of the glorious book, 
to the one in the Mazarin Library, in the Electoral Library 
in Mainz. This is the copy which is now in the Frenc} 
National Library. De Bure read the inscription in an an 
cient hand at the end of each volume, several 
ing that these books had been rubricated and bound in the 
year of Our Lord, 1456. With 
basis, he set about further to establish the authenticity o 


passed, 


similar 


lines stat- 


these slender facts as a 
the greatest bibliographical discovery of all 

There were 
originally called, the Mazarin, Bible. 


two issues of the Gutenberg, or as it was 
The f 


the 


rst contains 


Poot 
ul 


where it is 


forty, forty-one and forty-two lines to olum: 


this, as a rule, is at the beginning of the book, 
apparent that Gutenberg was experimenting; he was try 
ing to evolve to his own satisfaction the form of what 


pl 


he 
ne 


since been acclaimed the greatest monument of 


er’s art. To obtain the very first issue of the Gutenberg 
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Bible—that is an achievement! Of all books in the world By the time I was ready to leave the istle 
it is the most important to possess in its elemental state, I had decided to motor over to Etor 
for it was in this condition that it first saw the light of day. When I arrived | immediately went to 
It is true that there is nothing nobler, nothing finer, noth- the library attendant and asked him to let 
ing more beautiful than the Gutenberg Bible in its last me see the Gutenberg Bible. Th 
completed phase, but to me the embryonic stage of the the library of Eton College is to my n 
first printed book is the most important. Only the first the most noble specimen of a It 
ga hosing.” as we say technically, comprise the first conten iry binding o! old leatne 
printed book. rated with the original metal cl 
I believe Gutenberg began printing his Bible a little posses, and it bears the name t 
before 1450, and devoted the first three or four years to Johann Foge i, Who goes down 
perfecting the movable types. But I doubt if it could have the binder of the first printed bo« 
been much earlier than 1455 when he finally completed the At the very time of my visit to Et 
first copy. In all probability he was assisted by his friend, newspapers in England were running ¢ 
Johann Fust, torial comment re several purchases | 
who supplied had just made privately and at auction ? 
the money with sales. They complained I was taking away 
which Guten- the greatest monuments of literature from 
berg bought their shores. The old attendant at Eton, 
materials for a noting my enthusiasm as I turned the pages 
press and_ ofthis beautiful Bible said to me, in a tone 
types Aided, tickled with pride, “‘Wouldn’t that Doctor 
too, by Fust’s Rosenbach like to carry off this Gutenberg 
sor n-law, Bible too?”’ 
eter Schiffer, Gutenberg’s Bible wasset up from the Latin 
they brought manuscript version designated by scholars 
eternal ime is the Vulgate Previous to its issue most 
to the name of manuscript Bibles were writter t ther in 
ul already Greek or Hebrev Now, for the first time, A Leaf From an English Biblical Manuscript 
famous city, t appeared available to all who could read, of the Ninth Century | 
Mainz Later transiated into the vulgar tongue Latiz 
many appreri- During the past few years I | Ir copies o the n ige At 
tices from. the Gutenberg Bible. The first, at e in 1912 é ed ha 7 
Gutenberg’s was an edition printed on paper, an d Quarit even he ) ‘ MY \ 
and Fust's_ I latersold it to the late P. A. B. Wid idelphia ina ? 
atelier went It is now in the collection of his son, Mr. Joseph Widener 
From an English Biblical Manu: southward to The second copy, In a superb binding by Fogel, and now A University Ric hly Endowed 
script of the Ninth Century France, Italy In the greatest pri e collection of Bibles in this country, 
and Spain, came from the library of the late James W. Ellsworth, of | PURCHASED another Guter 
where they established the first presses in the great cities Chicago. It was in a strange manner that I bought this paper, at the Carysfort sal I 
of Paris, Rome, Florence and Seville. These specimens of copy. I was halfway across the Atlantic. Before sailing I and paid £9500 —alitt than $50,000 
early printing are known to the specialists as Incunabula, had been treating for its purchase, along with the rest of rests, with other great examples o nting 
or books representing the cradle of printing. The term has _ his splendid library. I completed the transaction by wir n the library of Mr. Carl H. Pforzheimer, in New York ¢ 
been extended so as to include all works printed before 1500. less. It was thus that the fifteenth century and the twer The Melk copy, which I bought at the Anderson G 
Some authorities have questioned the claim of Guten- tieth met in midocean! To | ly a Gutenbe rg Bible by eries last year, Was aS ex ting an a j tor is | 
berg as the inventor of printing. Coster, ever made, Of course there were n 
Haarlem, has been put forth as the real ectors and deak esides myself v 
discoverer. There are fragments of early ° yearned to own it Phe 


~— 


Teme wh ee xiitle: t -$106,000-—was like the fir hot oft 
pura ANTEETITe Revolution, heard around the world. M 
DM rr mane E. S. Harkness bought this rom n 
fom eu eNOUtee borea oles wie 
Wee wets hh yf Wale In; winlyr eigetion 
Wi GUCADOURTT It tho Library of Yale Unive n mer 
Lone? Ay ep Gat hw Mrs. Stephen V. Harkne It ‘ 
Plea at p nL one of the greatest gifts ever mad 
Uob Dring Irs UTP iy! university in this country. So mat , 
tpn rpaxtt have passed into pul nstitutior luring 


printing with Gothic types that students [Cheer tw ato-s Fuh 
1 


of typography have dubbed Costeriana phureo aorta 
Il cannot enter here into a discussion of cin arb yy 


this controversy. Perhaps both sides are a 


right. At any rate, I have read reams and bi Fr a hye mani 

reams on the subject and have become Cy mai guna 

sadder if not wiser at each perusal. Made- tents Hie pads sary 

MOISE le Pe lle« het, a cele “ie d bibliophil THO ut a aati aw 
' ibliog pouicuT oagwual por 

Urry 












of the nineteenth century, studied the 


question deeply. In the end, as bibliog- 




























































raphy is a science in which women have LuV nore pe t es cal r he 1 
distinguished themselves, a woman will poesia: mn ay Bla: Fn: et. WI " ts e fu 
probably say the last word! Perhaps the “4 oiibY Tale O " well stem t 
best person to give an opinion on the pee ‘ and ¢ | 
subject today is Miss Belle da Costa n te n | 
Greene, the learned librarian of the Mor- more tl 9100, 01 more M 
gan Library. , - ean 
Aly y } 
A Bible Bought by Radio é e al t Gu 
( wi ind t 
— I visited England two or three } ‘ maint 2 
\ years ago I was invited to Windsor w I 
Castle to see the beautiful library belong- | ‘ WT Bar 
“s ing to King George. The librarian— the } 
Honorable John Fortescue, the author ty Mf y " 
on the history of the English Army made er G ‘ pe 
showed me many magnificent volumes er he had fir the ‘ 
and raga s Among them was that me | ‘ 
glorious rarity known to the initiated t ‘ 
the 1457 Sati aetianedh otk eelinann en Fust ( erg | 
ind Schéffer. There are in the royal library ng mis 
many works of great historical importance, ma io 
and I listened with delight to his fascinat- g Gut ys 
ing stories relating to them. ne written t 
Often during the afternoon I stood be | 
fore the na ve P the lihrary © lool yt wr) 
pratbe dagcestconteeaben emet b atemtton Ny Fetes WUT gTtE per hue trahitur erpa ortega iy ee ingens 
raciaieh oni Mieka Celine 0 tee weillee ta TUNG iter gradu’ lal mia wes abitur nd another in Austria. Y 
the distance. I thought of Thomas Gray =38 ~~ d the 
e ind others who had known so intimately ie PA Op , having 
he country about me, of famous men : ish eS a Tt OG flay 6 l as e you, | 
whose names were connected with famous qNe NN | \ oF vit li apt hk at #1 baptrfare {a eran hi a By 7 what 
books, and a sudden desire came over / Tee > Bibl the ( 
me-a desire to see and pay homage to ‘ imes forming 
A Leaf of Block Book, Dating About 1440 Continued on Page 8 
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it Was the Post 
From the Drop of 
Starter’s Flag to the 


Inevitable 
Mortem 
the 


Last Plane Across the Line 





ear that cating, 
heart-squeezing sort of 
fear -Ann Torrey ever felt 


while Andy wi: 
oting the Umpty Cyclone III in the Patterson 


her husband's safety came 


Cup Race at Chicago, It was a cumulative emo 


tior sne realized 


later, that had its obscure be- 
Andy told morning 


iring their honeymoon, just six months back, 


her, one 
















































nnings when 
Inf Ww n 


ut the first Patterson Cup he had won. 
It’s 


astily, when ne 


not as dangerous as it sounds,” he assured her 
saw that she was already beginning to 
idea of his entering another race. 


replied Ann fervently. 


own upon the 


I | ope not ! 
The f 

vhen Andy took her into the hangar and let her gaze upon 
and enthusiasm of the M. P. T. Aircraft 
the Umpty Cyclone III. It was, to her eyes, 
insect of a plane; 


fear began to be a definitely troubling thing the day 





the latest pride 
rporation 


t-headed, venomous little 





small, wispy black body spreading four wings of silver, 
vith a hugely swollen engine section that housed five hun- 
horse power. She stood silently upon tiptoe and 
red into the cockpit, filled with nickel gadgets and indi- 
‘ockpit was specially tailored to fit Andy’s 


x feet of muscular body, designed around him to offer the 


itors ine 
possible resistance to the pounding blast of wind the 

ld create. Placed before his eyes was a tiny 

a windshield and behind his head the fuselage 

na hump of streamlining 

and stepped back from 


“Well, it 


she admitted, feeling that she should say 


breathed finally, 
w of it from another angle 


2 Vie 





iplimentary 
Ar dy 


e plane cares 


; mechanic, who had been walking about 


sing it as though he expected it to pur, 


ped and announced, “I'll say she ought to! 
Andy was wearing a satisfied smile 
Fins the day came when loving hands dismantled the 
towed its parts into carefully built crates and 
led the crates into an express car. The slow but sure 
which, if you believed Andy and George Morri- 
who was president of Umpty, in their more optimistic 
y in the 
portation, took them to Chicago. Neither Andy nor 


ments, was practically junk heap as a means of 





M was In a mood to run any risk of accident. They 
made away with the Patterson Cup twice; just once 
went to live permanently at the M. P. T 
In ( \ ind Andy were guests of Dan and 
( i friends of hers, but Andy immedi- 
‘ < me o t se absentee guests whose comings 
i , ntable to no one. He rolled in at 
Q ead led out again in the morning befor 
r ‘ xcept se nts, were up. The 
‘ y him and then or when the 
’ ed t ‘ , Anr 
I'd mea lainted with And sne 
at ‘ } juite a dea At st he wa 
l t i I e to ti W hir ew weeks 
e { ‘ rit « driel glin ses of at 
, , t ears, with sober, ¢ sh-greet 
gi nemotior mout He x 1 
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FJLEILVvSF TRA TE D eg SAUL TEPPER 
j his work for a few minutes The accident that held Ann stiff with fright until the 
& and join them, but he had race was over happened as the planes were reeling about 


very little to say for him- 
self. Whatever he did say 
was supplemented by a pleasant, active smile, which made 
them disposed to like him. Then he would go back to his 
work again, Ann’s eyes following him regretfully. She was 
so obviously proud of him and whole-heartedly in love. 
If, back in the golden age of 1905, you were reading the 
newspapers, especially the sensational Sunday magazines 
that came with them, you will probably remember the 
Four-Million-Dollar That was Ann--Ann Paton, 
whose mother died in giving birth to her and whose father, 
a mining engineer, was shot nine months later by a drunken 
peon in Mexico. Newspaper artists used to picture little 
Ann, heiress to millions, being rocked to sleep in a golden 
cradle, surrounded by nurses, doctors, armed guards and 
flunkies. Which, of course, was rot. As a matter of fact, 
the baby was raised to womanhood by a series of fairly 
sensible governesses, who were presided over by the bank- 


Saby. 


ers in charge of her father’s estate. It was not long after 
her twenty-first birthday that Ann met Andy and promptly 
fell in love with him. Bankers sounded the tocsin and 
turned loose their investigators to lay bare the past of the 
fortune hunter, but there was little for them to lay bare. 

The worst things they could find to report were that 
Andrew Torrey was a professional pilot and that he 
showed no reverence for wealth--Ann’s or anyone else’s. 
Also they were obliged to report that he was one of the 
ranking pilots of the world and that he was the inventor of 
a turbine engine for aeroplanes that might make internal- 
combustion engines as out of date as side-wheel ocean 
The bankers decided to let 
They heaved up a prayer that he would be able to manage 
her, for there were moments when they doubted their own 
They had already dis- 


well enough alone. 


liners. 


abilities, and gave their blessings. 
covered that Ann was a difficult person to oppose when 
she had her mind set upon a thing. 


mum 
rire the afternoon of the race came Ann sat perched 
upon the back of the tonneau of the Crosslands’ car, 


between Emily and Dan, her eyes rarely leaving the start- 





ing line where the black-and-silver Cyclone stood, its pro- 


peller a shining disk in the sunlight. There were five other 
planes, including the Canda and the Berker, which Andy 
expected to give him the toughest race 


She stirred restlessly and sighed, impatient for them to 





begin and get it finished. Ann was a pretty girl, 1d 
dark, with a beguiling, humorous expression th “dd 
over her face. She had a crescent-shaped smile that 


uminated her face quickly and made the ends of her lips 


ach up toward two peaks of dark hair which curved down 


blue than 


hat, from 


fore her ears. Her eyes were blue, and more 


today, because they took color from her 


suede-gloved 


er jacket and from the cloudless sky. Her 


nds rested 1 ner lap, lingers Working nervously. 








the pylons in the fifth lap ndividually 


at brief intervals, the Canda first, the Berker 


They had taken off 


second and 


Andy fourth, and before two laps had been run the race 
resolved itself into two groups: The Canda, the Berke 
and the Cyclone hugging together, with the other three 


trailing behind as also-rans in danger of being lapped 

From where Ann 
gether, fingers twined and 
Cyclone un¢ 


was sitting lips pressed tightly to 





motionless, ey following the 


easingly —it was impossible to tell which of 


the three leading pilots had met disaster. One of the planes 


appeared to explode, disintegrate, in a fluttering mist that 
became, a mere instant later, wings and wreckage hurtling 
through the air, 
remains of incredibly violent 
Mother Earth had claimed her own once again. A puff of 
smoke shot up, red ribbons of flame weaving through it 


while the motor carried the pilot and the 


end 


the fuselage to an 





The noise of the impact drifted up the field and mingled 


with the horrified ‘‘Ah!” of the spectators. Then the 
ambulance, with a fitful clanging of its bell, went bouncing 
futilely toward the wreck. 

The two other planes which had been close to the acci- 


dent sped heedlessly on their 
the board displayed a big 2 


‘It’s Two! 


way toward the first pyior 


There was a shout as score 
under the Out. 
Cobey!” 


word 


Ann gulped and didn’t dare let her eyes move awa 
from the planes. They took the turn with a flash of wings 
and leaped forward for the next pylon in a course that was 





broadside to the audien Field glasses were whipped out 
But Ann didn’t need field glasses to recognize 
bullet-headed silhouette of the Cyclone 

Mike Cobey —Out! Mike Cobey~--shir 
ing blue-green eyes. It 
her imagination as it began to picture him, 
tangled flaming mess of wood, metal and gasoline. 
if it had been Andy? Why shouldn't it have Andy 
Who could tell what one of gs might 
happen, and at any moment, to end the flight of the fero 


that ugly, 
ng face squlr t 
was too horrible, and she checked 

obliterated In a ’ 


What 


peen 





a few thousand thir 


cious, howling little insect he was piloting” 


The Cyclone III charged down at the home pylon, lay 


over vertically for the turn, engine partially silenced, sta 
wires shrieking as they knifed the air. Ann knew~— And 
had told her about it one day when he was off guard 

what a turn of that kind meant: A moment of utter blacl 


ness for the pilot, while centrifugal action sucked the bloc 
away f uncons« 
] na 


counted upon and gauge 


rom his a moment of ousness wt 


brain; 
he knew was coming, which he 


just an instant, from which he would awake to discover 





that he was still riding a projectile of a plane Pher 
throttle agair 

The Cyclone’s nose lifted slightly and it departe 
though it were running away from its owr rhe 
Canda followed iantly. Finally, and it iges 
came the smoke signal and the panels were run out on the 





ground to tell Andy he was enterin 


& 











more around; then the Cyclone shot past the home pylon, 


motor running wide and uttering a screaming overtone 


above its roar. Andy swung out from the course and cut 


a huge circle to the eastward, waiting until the other 
planes had passed. He came floating into the field and the 
tail skid went r-r-rup-r-r-rup over the hard ground, drag 


ging him toa stop 

Ann Torre Vy 
pounding. “‘Nota very tight 
‘Sorry about Mike. He 
gasped Emily Crossland, ‘‘ you 


slumped down, body exhausted and heart 
race, was it?”’ she said, voice 
was an awfully dear sort!”’ 


dull 


‘Thank heavens, Dan,” 





had enough flying during the war! I'd go completely off 


my chump if you were doing that!”’ 


Crossland scowled at her and glanced at Ann, who was 


getting out of the car. 


“No need of scaring her any more than she has to be,” 


he said. 
that 


‘You men are a pack of idiots, doing things of 


kind!” retorted Emily hotly. “‘Is there any conceivable 
sense to it?” 
crush of who 


people 


the 
ctor 


Ann reached the fence before 


wanted a close-up view of the 1 A policeman exam- 


ned the tag which permitted her within the inclosure and 


let her go ahead. Andy wriggled out of his plane, stretched 


his cramped body. Seeing Ann, he jumped down and 


grabbed her hand. 


Congratulations, old boy! It was wonderful flying!”’ 
He beamed at her 


could wit} 


or, at least, he came as close to 


beaming as he a face that had been hammered 
Others 


Mor- 


photog- 


nto numbness by wind 


George 


pressed around them: 


son, reporters, officials, 


Eric Jones of the 


the 


phers, ompany 
Berker, 
Bushman who had driven the Canda 

** Rotten Mike!” said 
Andy. Ann was gazing at him, won 


dering what his attitude would be. 


that made wrecked 


luck for 


“*T couldn’t make out what happened 
to him,”’ he went on dispassionately. 
“I think one blade of his prop busted 
and that the vibration 
whole ship to pieces before the other 
give 


ooking crack-up.” 


kicked the 


could way. It was a dirty- 


There were news photographs to 
pe taken, questions to be asked and 
answered, reasked and 
When they were able 


and into Dan Crossland’s car 


reanswered 





to get away 


nn 


nuggled down beside him, arm hug- 
ging his. Something in her expres- 
sion may have told him how afraid 
asked, “‘ Give 


she had been, for he 


you a pretty nasty kick, dear, when 


Mike 


sne 


busted?” 
nodded. “‘Sort of,’ she 
couldn’t see very well. 
| wasafraidit wasyou. Poor Mike!” 

“A dirty shame! Lord, Ann, this 
the stuff! I didn’t even 
most of the time. I 


mitted =o 


p has 
have it all open 
got hundred 
out of her, but I didn’t 
want to do it unless they pushed me 


have about a 


ould 
more revs 
too hard. It was easy money!”’ 
Ann uttered a dubious 
Andy 


He changed the sub- 


“Um-m” 


made sidelong 
glance at her 


that cast a 


ect. 

wi 
there was a dinner 
them at the 


lands’, and by the time the guests 


f bw AT night 
party for Cross- 
had gone Andy’s eyes were drooping 
with tiredness. In their rooms he 
got rid of evening clothes and tum- 
into the the 
it happened to be his own 

and he fell 
abruptness of a 


Not} ~ 


the Cyclone 


bled nearest of twin 
heds 
as quickly as possible; 


the 
healthy savage after the feast 


asleep with 


ing to about; 


WOrTy 
had won again; his laurels as a pilot 


were safe; and the world waited for 


more and faster Umpties. Oh, yes 


and Ann loved him. He managed 
» mumble, just as he went down 
that long and delirious toboggan 
je into slumber, ‘‘G’night, Ann 
dearest." Then it was morning and 
f nlight was streaming through ‘Well,”’ 





He found the be ord and rang fo we 
tne Dathnroom tor tne st ver that wa Dan Cros ‘ 
pride, because it would “skin you alive”’ if 1 turned it o1 now 
full force Andy let the sharp jets of water tear at him and ‘ 
nummed a song contented vnhile f t 
being s ned alive Nit i ( ve 
Ann, with a bare arm curved er he ‘ i 
had crept slumberously down between the sheet t 
when he sat upon the bed [ de her she stirred and seized i 
his hand in an odd sort of par Her arm went up to 
encircle his neck and draw his head dowr yse to hers Wher 
“Oh, I’m s’glad!’’ she mumbled sleepily s cig 
‘So’m I!” he agreed. “‘What are you glad about?” trvir 
“Oh—I—you won't, will you?”’ 1 
“Won't what?” She 
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She fought off sleepiness and gave him a strangling hug didn’t 


about the neck 


A servant came with breakfast 





“I was just dreaming,”’ she 


Grapefru 


ce, ic percolator that whistled happily when the O 
coffee was finished and the current was to be turned off, a bars 
toaster with white slices of bread and yellow pats of butter, her s} 
a water-heated dish that held scrambled eggs and crisp love 
little sausages. And then there were all the morning news She 
papers, with Andy’s picture and Andy’s name I love 
Ann, in a filmy green negligee, emerged from the bat} derstar 
room, face powdered, hair in order. She smiled at him; TI 
one of those luminous, beguiling smiles, with her eyes Late 


shining brightly behind a screen of heavy lashes hance 
Good write-ups, sonny?” was a 


Said Andy Defensively, 


are, Just Riding on Our Reputation 


‘'We Can't Go Along Thinking How Wonderful 
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Pre ent man- 
‘ Bt told 
‘ the or ‘ were 
. I Na | d 
- 

f seen J son in the 
erfection of that state: the 
man was ymucn torn 
‘ te gor of his 
) 10 nd impulses 
ictu ( But at 
n th nrec t ur- 
) £ ew ld t for 
T i 1 yf ence 
t f sm< Ing his 
Che m was small 

1 Par tne w we 
lecorated and liehtl 
t ed | n; there was 
( ommon desk, a 
i ind ordinary straight 
ena Ger il Jackson 
iid ft i it recalied the 
da his military cam 
ig That time Van 
Buren. realized, was over 
f I ge il; there 
vould be no more stirring 
affairs like the Florida raid 


the defeat of Paken- 


New 


spirit 





Orleans; 


the fire of his was 





not less intolerantly bright, 


but, together. with his late 


sickness and his age, it was 
destroying his body. 


However, he sat erect, 
his Knees toge the r, with one 
hand upon them and one at 
the reed stem of the 


pipe. 


Dressed, as usual, in care- 
ful black, a seal on his 
watch ribbon, he had un- 


buttoned part of his waist- 


coat, exposing a moderate 


white ruffle; his long nar- 
row face, bigoted and clean- 
haven, was dark with 
thought. His dark-blue 


aze was intent; the whirl 


of intractabie gray hair 
above his forehead defiant. - : 
Martin Van Buren re- 
irded him with an inex- 
istible interest—the general, with all his experience of 
ie nd courts of law, of Indian wars and the Senate, 
was as Innocent as a child. As innocent at heart, and as 
innredictable. He admired General Jackson, Van Buren 
discovered. His impetuous lack of calculation was engag- 


1 rare in Washington. It wasn’t always wise; his 

National Bank 

was biased, and yet it had a wisdom and potency of its 
the ilities of a tremendous personal courage 

senate twice since 

wr lackson commented. ‘‘The last time he said that, 

Captain Hayne concluded at once, Webster would 


was as premature as 


Lew has been back from the 


have to answer him tomorrow. I understand Webster 
ur to be the Senate Chamber at all. He has 
the Supreme Court.” 
Buren nodded. ‘Carver against John Jacob Astor. 
Mr. Chambers moved for an adjournment on account of it, 
it Cay Hayne insisted on continuing.’ 
1 don’t lerstand it,’ Jackson declared. ‘‘ Foote’s 
La Re December, was clear enough, and 
f oe »w Hayne that far. But I can’t 
make out where W ter is concerned. Anyhow, he is on 
} or i J ee that muctl | agree with every- 
ng the captain ha 1. Why has it stirred up all this 
mmotior W ! > Can you tell me that?”’ Van 
| ren wa ww toreply before his thoughts were in order 
M: Lew ne ir 
ne Ne r ne anr ‘ ‘Webster will 
s tomor J er saw su mob. You liter 











“I Needn't Tell You What That Might Lead To,’’ She Added 


General Jackson repeated to Lewis the 
Major Lewis 


couldn't get in.” 
question he had asked Martin Van Buren. 
thought he could guess. 

“The whole thing started over the survey of land in the 
West. That is how it started. When Benton took it up it 
was still only that; Hayne got carried away on the wings of 
oratory; and Webster came into it to defend the Union.” 

That, Jackson asserted, was plain nonsense. ‘‘Captain 

Hayne is supporting the Union. Anything like the Foote 
tesolution that limits Western expansion is antinational. 
I’m against it. The West is the United States.’’ Lewis 
laughed. ‘‘ You hardly need to tell us your feeling about 
that. I said Webster was defending the Union, when per- 
haps I meant that he was repairing his past. You mustn’t 
forget Daniel was one of the delegates to the Rockingham 
convention. .Before that he was a New Hampshire Fed- 
eralist and very bitter about your war.” 

“IT remember that,’’ Jackson assured him. “I am in 
favor of Captain Hayne. I’m certain he is right the East 
wants to make the westward movement difficult, so they 
can keep men and women at work in their factories. It 
was Webster who puzzled me. Perhaps you are right about 
him. Martin, you may be called the Red Fox in Washing- 
ton, but I won’t have any of that up here. What do you 
think?’”’ Martin Van Buren admitted that up to a point 
he agreed with Major Lewis. ‘‘He has explained Webster 
well enough; Benton is fairly obvious; but there is more 
behind Hayne’s speeches than anyone has realized — more 
It’s not 


that is important for the Administration ust the 
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dergesheimer 


GRUGER 


wings of oratory 


“Very 


well,’’ General Jackson as- 
sented irritably; “‘what, 
then, was it?”’ 

“T can’t tell you def 


Van Buren replied 


nitely,”’ 
**so little has appeared. | 
wouldn't be 
though, if Webster had ac 
cidentally hit on the truth 
The 
may be moving 
complete state 


surprised, 


Southern nullifiers 
toward 


independ- 





a delicate con 


the West is 


ence. Suc 


science about 





surprising for a South Cz 
may 
have hada vision of a Sout} 
and West free 
from the Eastern factories 
and hi ‘“ 


i 
olina senator He 


concert, 


gh tariff 


Jackson’s irritability was 
increased. “‘That is the 


trouble with a politician 
like you,’’ he declared. 
“You can’t see or meet a 
simple s 
You are 
takes the 
Webster 


into it The 


simply 
If Hayne 


position 


tuatior 
wrong 

you de- 
scribe, will have 


forced 


captain is suppor 


him 
‘ting our 
party measures. I can fo 
low that.” 

** After all,’’ Van 
reminded him, “ you asked 
You seem 


, 
Buren 


for my opinion 
that 


Hayne is Calhoun’s leader 


to forget Captain 


on the floor; all throug! 
the debate he has sent him 
notes and figures from the 
chair. I can’t 
your attitude toward Cap 


} 
reconcile 


tain Hayne witl 
feeling about the Vice Pres 


ident. 


your 
Kiveryone, general, 
hasn’t your singleness of 
mind. 
to say what you mean, 
that isn’t the 


Senate Chamber.’ 


You are not afraid 
but 


habit in the 


“What you mean,” Gen- 
eral Jackson tartly replied, 
“is that I 


old jackass.” 


am a stubborr 
He rose fron 
his seat, his wasted bod) 
rigid with anger and hi 
eyes burning with a blue intensity. ‘‘I am stubborn about 
the United States. I was put in office by the people, to be 
stubborn when their rights were invaded and the countr) 
threatened. In me, Mr. Van Buren, 
time, the people are the government. I know 


perhaps for the first 
them and 
what they need, and if it can be 
get it.”’ 

Major Lewis said mildly, “Sit down, 
having a levee tonight, and you'll 
starts.”” General Jackson, grumbling, resumed his seat 
Martin Van Buren admired him tremendou 
the ingratiating and unreckoning idealism of a li 
Well, why not? 

“I suppose you were at the Senate too,”’ Jackson said 


had through me they will 
general; you are 


before it 


be worn out 





Donelson made his appearance 
“‘Everyone in Washington was there except me. I can't 
get used to commanding engagements from the rear.”’ 
Donelson admitted that he had been present for an hour 
He might have 
| 


beer 


“Captain Hayne was magnificent 


speaking officially 
excitement about Webster’s reply tomorrow 


nere s a great 


for the Administration 
General, th 


affair may turn into anything.’ Jackson repeated that 
was Van Buren’s opinion it might end in nullification 
‘‘Emily wants to consult you about the ] * Don 


elson added East Room, but she will come 


ist tonight, 
‘She is in the 
up whenever you are ready.”’ 
Jackson instantly showed a returning anger. “I will go 
t stifly, with Major Donelsor 
Peggy 


Ww ‘Washington doesn’t see that he 





down,’ he asserted. He 


“Tt’s a damned shame to hound him wit! Eaton,” 











is not thinking of Mrs. Faton, but of his wife Rachel 
After her wretched treatment, he simply detest a 
scandal about a woman.”’ Lewis agreed. ‘Emily Done 
son puts her husband up to it. They are both a shade or 
the Calhoun side It would be hard to say w hw 
earer to the general the men his wife or the 
Union 

Martin Van Buren, dressing for the evening with |} i 
istomed exact care, was mentally concerned with the fu 


ttle ir r tir 


ire rather than the present He had ver 


the immediate debate between Hayne and Daniel Webst« 

















Of the two, as he had iz imated at the President Ss man or 
Captain Hayne engaged him more closely. There was mort 
e thought, to be gathered from the South Carolina sena 
tor. They were both like children ignorantly rocking at a 
great lightly poised stone that might at any minute fa 
vith fatal effect. Orators, he told himself contemptuous! 
here was a decanter of Madeira and a glass at his elbow 
nd at intervals, with an air of abstraction, he took a ari 
He preierred wine to spirits and strong pur I Who, Var 
Buren wondered, had told General Jackson that he S 
alled the Red Fox? It wasn't altogether flattering He 
regarded it, however, with no feeling sharper than amuss 
ment: men were so wholly different from the general opin 

ons about them 

For example, he bore no actual resemblan¢ to the wide 
meception of him in Washington. He wasr ite as 
that by ahalf. If he had any considerable power, it mostly 
ame from the facts that he was reasonable and had no 
necessity for talk; he was, perhaps, fortunate in his dis 
position, and that was very nearly all. He could make his 
way among factions with the smallest possible friction. It 


vas early, he saw; the night would be long, with the Presi- 
| 


dent’s levee and a ball at the Russian minister's afterward 


and he determined to go for a little to Mrs. Madison’s. 





Her house was like that yrmal and hospitable. Every 


shade of political opinion mingled there in a pleasant spirit 








that w 1 compliment to Mrs. Ma tact r 
A isUdi I gz ngs, W 4 ! r 
about her shoulde and alt ign? tne ‘ r 
the color was suit eo ta te ear nd the al 
( ler t ( as it the ( 
iway m he irn 
She ily ward ya\ t mee rY 
both of he It Wa weet to t ee oT 
Because | am not g g tothe P er ‘ | 
Kindener’s ball eithe My de Martin. ] ‘ . 
gain in the or l ea | r 
anowner We | have been to enoug evees ti A 
He laughed No one would contradict that. You ma Mf 
them possible in Washingtor iv me what 1 he mot 1) " r r 
about tnis st n the senat 
hat, she declared, was too bad to give the 
wanting to see ner and then a olit i ] - { 
took a liberal pinch of snuff I want to ta i t N r 
i I'd like to find out wt uu don’t get 1 t 
ton. Your sons will be leaving you alone soor N | M 
been too busy,” he told r git l ‘ M 
‘Nonsense,’ she replied you're not too busy to go t« human « 
every ball that’s given I hear you waltz almost better gone it to | 
than any other man in Washingtor Martir ou dor ] 
aress ea busy mar I can’t make ou out There w iw 
girl nere tr ifternoon W »>would He idea ) s he ou Y 
ung and beautifu ou are over f M: " H 
wit ling and cottor ( yur O “ ! G 
ow you don t mean it i te N r 
with cotton If you had said metning about est « i 
in New England I might have tened to you le ansv \ ‘ 
Mrs. Madison persisted: “Youth she is about s , e of t \ 
teen and beaut) muct orand enormous eve r e was l \f t 
brown flowers. I can't remember that I've en a wr As a matte Burer 
flower, but that doesn’t matter. Promise me this muc! to like he ( we 
she is going to the Kindener bal that you Ww waltz witl represente 
her. Once Promise me, Martin.’ Continued on Page 127 
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‘‘Mr. Van Buren, a Chair and a Glass of Daniel Webster Punch, 















































Daniel Designed it Before He Became the Spokesman for Heaven on Eartkh** 
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Tile NEW MONEY POWIER 


ROM the beginning of the country’s his- 
ory, one of our most persistent national 
traits has been opposition to money power. 
More than the inhabitants of other lands, we ob- 
ject to and are prejudiced against centralization 
and of financial forces. It is true that 
the tempers of a people vary, and their fears and sus- 
But the issue itself never 


concentration 


rise as well as fall. 


ons 
quite dies 

As to the absolute rights and wrongs of it all, no one can 
an see through a glass darkly. We merely know 
there are national moods when all the emphasis is upon 
the dangers of monopoly, and other times when there is a 
ng toward the efficiencies, real or supposed, of big 


ing 


do more tt 


iealr 
business, even in the financial sphere. 

The present is a time of prosperity and general good 
feeling; viewing with alarm is at a decided discount. But 
the contention can be found, nevertheless, in 
the issue of unit versus branch banking, although even the 
business elements of the general public have given it 
rdly a thought. The average citizen regards the bitter 
quarrel which has been going on for years among the 
bankers themselves over the extension of branch bank- 
ing as far too technical to bother about. 

Yet the question is not really anything 
technical as it 
seems, for certainly no argument is 
needed to show that the banks of a coun- 
try are of the very fabric of its daily pur- 
t In the form of credit, they pro- 
vide the lifeblood of its agricultural, in- 
dustrial and commercial occupations. 
Especially in this country, in a peculiar 
degree, has banking been of the same 
tissue as the life of the people. Banking 
has been and still is among the most 
American of our institutions. 

Practically ‘very other nation of outstanding 
commercial ..... financial strength has long devel- 
oped upon some adaptation of the theory of branch 
banking. Until very recently, and even yet in only 
limited sections, this country has pursued a directly 

In Great Britain less than half a 
dozen all-powerful institutions, with thousands of 
branches, dominate the field. In France and Ger- 
many branch banking is well recognized, while in 
the other English-speaking nations, especially in the 
one country most nearly resembling our own 
Canada —conditions are practically the same as in 
Great Britain. 

To what extent the free, independent local banking 
system in the United States is responsible for, or at least 
tied in closely with, our intense individualism and ex- 
tremely rapid development, no one can say. But it would 
be strange, indeed, if there were no connection between 
these two striking phenomena. 


_ ° 
old bone ol 





iKe as specialized or 


suits 


»pposite course. 


Cooperation Without Centralization 


W! HAVE somewhere close to 30,000 banks, and 
'Y¥ most of them are wholly independent of any other 
institution. They are local community home banks. 
Nothing approaching this development has taken place 
elsewhere. 

It is intensely American as compared with a handful of 
great central institutions controlling thousands of branches 
from the capital or metropolis. There are those who say 
is local self-government as opposed to centralization, 
contrasted with absolutism or im- 


nat rt 


and democracy as 
perialism 
In our early history, banking was the prerogative of the 
But with the enactment in New York in 1838 
f the Free Banking Law, banking by special charter dis- 
appeared and ceased to be a monopoly of the few. 
Other states and later the Federal Government copied 
this law, and banking powers were conferred upon all 
associations of persons complying with the terms of the 


various acts themselves. 


iV ilege d 


In striking contrast with the rigid uniform schemes or 
n other countries, banking here had 
mg been extraordinarily free, independent and individ- 


vorue 


systems in g 


LLISLIC 


Forty-eight states grant charters, no two states quite 
ke. In addition, there are 7000 national banks deriving 
existence under act of Congress, and a further variation is 


member 


s and nonmembers of the Federal 


found betweer 


Reserv 





DECORATIONS BY 





By Albert W. Atwood 


KING 


WYNcire 


Twice in our early days the people repudiated a central 
bank with branches because of fear of monopoly. The 
national banking system was adopted at the time of the 
Civil War, and the Federal Reserve just before the World 
War, with the idea of attaining soundness and a measure of 
coérdination without the centralization of money power 
considered so hateful to American tradition. 

The tendency, until very recently at any rate, has been 
to build up the country’s banking system from the bottom, 
through a small unit scheme. This ability of the local 
group of little business men, the grocer, the tailor, the 
baker, to organize a bank has undoubtedly contributed to 
our peculiar optimism, and has been a part of the self- 
reliant frontier spirit. It has been all of a piece with the 
decentralized character of our political institutions, and 
with the jealousy and fear of Wall Street. 


The unit banking system has made it possible for the 


average citizen to deal with principals rather than with the 
agents of a distant money power. He has found 
in his banker something more than an agent. 

Whatever the advantages 
of branches may be, the de- 


velopment of this country eS 
certainly compares favora- Cee a 


bly with that of other coun- ~ Y 
tries of similar age in which 
the branch system has pre- 
vailed. Why then, it isasked, 
should we adopt a foreign device when we 
have got along so well? Under our methods 
of banking, the most rapid and stable eco- 

nomic development in the 

world has taken place. Bank- 
ing with us has been largely an 
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evolutionary process. Its 
strength is mainly due to 
the fact that it took form 
in a gradual orderly way, 
meeting conditions as they 
arose by practical adjust- 
ments, without being the 
adaptation of any foreign 
system, nor conceived and built by any individual or 
group of individuals at a given time and involving rigid 
enforcement of a ready-made plan. 

Such at least were the arguments put forward by Henry 
M. Dawes when he was Comptroller of the Currency in 
1923 and 1924. Mr. Dawes is a brother of Vice President 
Dawes, and his statements against branch banking are 
considered the ablest and most complete ever made. 
He said: 

“The genius of the American people for independence in 
matters of local self-government is thoroughly ingrained, 
and will never succumb in any clean-cut issue where the 
choice rests between centralized control and personal and 
commercial independence. 

“No direct and open attack is being made upon these 
principles. The danger lies in an insidious and gradual 
undermining influence, which is not so much the outgrowth 
of a conscious effort to introduce a new system as it is the 
result of a natural desire to secure temporary benefits for 
particular individuals and banks without consideration 
being given the ultimate effects.” 

The business man of small and moderate size has accom- 
n the world, 


plished great things here as nowhere else 
because ‘‘the warm sunshine of opportunity has brought 


out the talents and unseen powers of the ordinary 
individual. Opportunity is what America has 
meant to mankind,” and it is contended that 
opportunity is what the independent community 
banking system means to American business. 
With the exception of New Orleans and a few scattered 
rural areas in other parts of the South, the only places in 
which branch banking is highly developed in this country 
or has attained any real foothold is the state of California 
and the larger cities of New York, Ohio and Michigan. 
Although state-wide branch banking has been allowed in 
California for nearly twenty years, only one institution as 
yet covers the state. In 
a number of other states 


AQ a 


Ay \ which permit them, 

\ \ \' branches have t d —- 

aN | ranches ave not de 
\ veloped to any extent, 










and many states pro- 
hibit them in any form. 
Only about 3 per cent 
of the country have 





banks 


the 
branches, the total number of branches 


ZS) wr 


being probably less than 2000. Out 
side of four states, even the large cities are practically 
without this device. Branch banking spreads slowly. 

At first glance it might not seem as if the institution had 
become firmly enough established to cause such a nation 
wide and bitter controversy as the bankers themselves 
have been carrying on for years. But advocates of branch 
banking say that it is inevitable, that it is not sporadic, but 
a natural evolution, following here the course as mapped 
out in other countries. 


The Bugaboo of Big Business 


OR would all students agree with Mr. Dawes in denying 
any adaptation from foreign banking systems in our 
history. In any case, our country is no longer new and has 
passed the pioneer stage. It may have needed the small 
unit bank in earlier days, but now requires larger aggrega 
tions of banking capital to take care of the larger units in 
transportation and industry. The prejudice against and 
the hostility toward branch banking, no matter how dee} 
seated, are bound to lose out, runs the argument, in any 
collision with the integration and centralization in industry 
itself. 
Only a few years ago the Government was trying to pre- 
vent railroad consolidations, and is now seeking to compel 
Most of the efforts to break up industrial mergers 


failed. In practically all other the tide of 


them 
have 


] 
ines 














centralization is so strong that the efforts of bankers to 
prevent it in their own field by adopting haughty resolu 
tions at their conventions or by shaping state and con- 


gressional legislation are a little 


reminiscent of King 
Canute and the ocean's waves 

Looked at broadly, it may be that branch banking is 
merely a natural movement of adjustment as between in- 
dustry and banking. If we take the country’s history as a 
whole, there have been periods when banking was more 
powerful and prominent than industry, and other periods 
when, as at present, industry wholly outshone banking 


The largest bank in the country today is no larger than 
corporations like Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Telephone, United States Steel, Ford Motor, 
Motors, Pennsylvania Railroad and New York 
Railroad. Declaim as small ban} 


American 


. } 
General 


ers will against 





banking, they can hardly prevent the tendency 
balance and adjustment of two such great force 


dustry and finance. 








“It is assumed that branch banking LJ 
is a perfectly natural economic devel- 
opment,” says one of those who oppose 
it, ‘‘and being a natural development, 
it is assumed to be a perfectly inev- 
itable development. Assumed to be an inevitable devel- 
opment, the argument is, why stand in its way? Weare 
willing to admit that branch banking is a natural devel- 
opment. So are all forms of monopoly natural develop 
ments. But ‘natural’ and ‘desirable’ and 
are not synonymous words. Because a tendency is natural, 


it is not necessarily desirable, still less inevitable. The 


‘inevitable’ 


whole history of our civilization is made up of restrictions 
put upon perfectly natural developments.”’ 


Weeds in the Financial Field 





“ (NHILDREN born out of wedlock are frequently call 
natural children, but the bearing of children of that 

kind is not considered socially desirable. Weeds in a gar- 
den are a perfectly natural development, but the gardener 
digs them out. Branch banking is a noxious growth in our 
financial field, and if perchance it is necessary to recognize 
it, it is not necessary to encourage an extended growth.” 
But despite brave talk, it 
small banker who is opposed to the branch idea instinc- 


is to be suspected that the 


tively fears that it is inevitable, just as its advocates hope 
so. Perhaps it 
which they see as yet, but there is scuttling none the less 
] 


is only the shadow of the hawk’s wings 





The whole question is enormou 


variety of laws and the many splits of opinion among 
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| KOWBI OF Wale SEA | 








She Rose and They Both Took on Air, Remaining Undiscovered for a Moment 


OBI was drowsily conscious of a soothing undula- 
t low and rhythmical, as if he were being 
rocked gently in a cradle; which, in truth, he was 
rocked in the cradle of the deep. The undulations were the 
gentile ground swells of the North Pacific during one of its 
re periods of calm, and Kobi was cradled on the ample 
breast of his mother, who slept on her back with her short 
rrelegs clasping her newborn babe. Occasionally a wave- 
let washed over her, inundating Kobi as well. Kobi disen- 
gaged himself from the clasping arms and prowled about 
his mother’s recumbent frame on a tour of exploration 
This small living island upon which he found himself was 
surrounded on all sides by the gray-green sea 
Presently his mother, roused by his activities, opened her 
eyes and clasped him once again in her arms. 
him in soft crooning tones as a human mother might hum a 


tion, 


| 


She sang to 
lullaby to quiet her babe. 

s¢a otters or some allied form of li 
, day along the shores of the Mediterranean, it 
vocal efforts that the ancients founded their 
tales of mermaids and of the beautiful sirens that sang to 


fe existed 
1 early 
was upon such 
lure sailors upon the rocks. Sea otters, certainly, are beau- 

ful creatures, they sing to their young, and their favorite 
resorts are among the kelp beds near wild wave-lashed 
Also, many a man has come to grief upon the rocks 
However, 


while endeavoring to bag the pelt of a sea otter 
a otters were the original sirens, seafaring folk had 
little to fear from them in Kobi’s day, for Kobi and his 
mother were but two of a very few survivors of a once plen- 


CASE SE 


tiful but rapidly vanishing breed. The beautiful pelt of the 
sea otter, the most highly prized fur in the world, and the 
most valuable, had been responsible for the virtual exter- 
mination of the race at the hands of man. 

During the first three weeks of his life Kobi was unaware 
of the fact that harm or violence existed in the world; that 
grave menace lurked behind every rocky point and tim- 
bered headland, ready to pounce at any instant and shatter 

He knew only a sense of 


the quiet contentment of his life. 


vast security when clasped to his mother’s breast as the old 
sea otter slept upon her back or hummed soft notes of love 
to him. But this security was only fancied, apt to be 
destroyed at any moment, for his mother’s pelt was worth 


at least a thousand dollars to the man who would be so for- 


Kobi, lef 


tunate as to secure it. In such a contingency 
one, would soon perish miserably. 
All save the most hardened of those who once engaged in 


sealing, and later in seal piracy, callous to whole- 





ng, nevertheless declare that the death of a mother 


sale KIN, 
sea otter invariably induced a feeling of guilt and depres- 
sion that tempered the elation over bagging such a valu- 


able prize. The devotion of the mothers to their young was 


almost humar However, such sentiments were not al 
owed to interfere with business, and the fact that Kobi the 


By lal G. &varts 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


infant sea otter would perish miserably in case of his 
mother’s death would not operate to prolong her life for a 
single instant in the event that the most tender-hearted of 
sealers was afforded opportunity to deprive her of it. 

But of this Kobi knew nothing whatever. He learned to 
swim, to play about in the water unafraid, clambering back 
to his mother’s sleeping form to rest or nurse as occasion 
demanded. When hungry the old sea otter repaired to the 
vicinity of offshore rocks or near the coasts of the islands 
themselves, seeking shallow banks where the depth did not 
exceed ten fathoms at the most. The chief 
tribe consisted of a creature known to both the 
the whites of the North Pacific as the sea egg. 
flattened circular shell is pierced by a central orifice 





food of her 
latives ana 


Its slightly 


that causes it to resemble a pinkish doughnut more 

closely than it partakes of the semblance of an egg. 
Kobi’s comfortable sense of security was rudely 

shattered when, upon nearing a cluster of bold 

barnacle-incrusted rocks against which the white surf 

battered and roared, his mother dived 

suddenly and he found himself alone 

upon the vast surface of the sea. For 

the first time fear came to him, a dey 

astating sense of helplessness, and his 

baby throat con- 

stricted. Hisaffrighted 

complaints, resembling 
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the crooning notes of his mother when she hummed lulla- 
bies to him, were drowned in the roar of the surf. For the 
space of a full minute he paddled about, deserted and alone, 
his panic mounting. Then a dark head broke water a few 
yards from him. He swam to his mother with all possible 
dispatch and nosed her sleek face in an ecstasy of relief. 

The old sea otter turned upon her back and proceeded to 
devour several sea eggs at her leisure. Kobi, climbing out 
upon her, sniffed at these objects and found their odor 
It roused his hunger and he refreshed himself at 


delicious. 
She re- 


the maternal fount while his mother also dined 
to the 


sea eggs upon the shallow banks and rising to the surface to 


turned again and again floor of the sea, gathering 


eat them 
appearances beneath the waves diminished and he 


Kobi's apprehension at these unannounced dis 


soon 
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came to know that his mother would retu rom‘ tl 
iepths. It was not long before he to ew ti 

tes of sea eggs 

Mother and son traveled ir on I vit ght other 

,1otters that is, the ili ren ned within re ( ed 
tance of one another. Ordinarily half a square mile of 
vater surface would include the entire ten head. Such an 
aggregation was known to sealers as a pod of sea otters 

From the canoes of native fishermen and hair-seal hunt 
rs, from the decks of small craft outfitted specially for the 


purpose and so constructed that 


they could cruise shallow 


ock-studded waters, from the lookout of every sealing 
vessel that waited to take toll of the fur-seal herds, a sharp 


watch was ke pt fora pod of sea otters 


} > } 


that Kobi’s clan— formerly 


ific ( f Nort} 


It was not strange, therefore . 


‘oast o 













n the days of the Spaniards ne yu ind t mu 

n Alaska that a single trading ves once secured 
thousand sea-otter pelts from the native the ( 
oast -should now have diminished numbers until the 
entire world take of ea otter 7 iding those the 
Siberian, Kamchatkan and Japanese waters, numbered 
than two hundred skins annually. It was a lucky sealing 
crew that now took a pair of these precious pelts. Kol 


was born among the islands of the Alexander Archipelag: 
off the mainland of ! Alaska, 


just of Southeastern 


south of his habitat there still remained a few scattered 
members of his tribe along the coast of British Columb 
but the sea otters of the UOregor and California coa wer 


gone 

Aside from the eight other individuals that made up the 
which Kobi and his mother 
He played with one or 


pod wit! onsorted he 


met no 


{ another o! the 


his clan. 


ers O 
two other whenever the 
isit 


Other mammals of 


young otters r mothers approached 


to \ with his own 


the sea, however, were abundant 


His first experience with a creature other than one of | 
own kind occurred while he was yet somewhat apprehen 
sive whenever his mother dived for sea eggs. She disap 


peared one day and shortly thereafter a head was 
thrust above the water a few feet from Kobi and 
two big brown eyes gazed mournfully int 
for the space of half a minute. Kobi, panic-stricken, 


dipped under water ir 


ons own 


his first dive, searcl ng 


He suffered no ill effects 


this 


frenziedly for his mother 


from mmersion anc 


thereafter he always dived b« 


neath the waves whe 


alarmed Ris ng to the sur 


face after this first under-se 
adventure, he found that } 
mother was there before hin 


heads were rising rour 


Other 


her, but his mother paid 1 


need to then kK 
oor « ne t 
the I t t 
ented t 
el | 
4 imbe 1 
the 4 ry 
es t im<¢ 
r ’ morne 
ae rut 
upor parnacle 
~ 
y iste ry 
Be K obi, for the 
PS 
~~ t time 


Land Was Much More Efficient, for He Had Four Good Feet Upon Which He Might Watk ed that 
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After that Mary walked as though with her hand in 
the crook of a divine elbow, and looked from a safe 
height on fear or hesitation. She neither begged nor 
worshiped, but she stated all her wants, even such 
minor ones as a red jack to save a game of solitaire. 
The jack was apt to turn up— Mary had queer luck; 






























































vas gC if it did not, that was all right. Another time. She 
iggle. R pulled be did not think about it or question it; she simply felt 
ise she wanted what she power there, as naturally as her mother 
wanted: Mary pulled witha was there, and rather more intimately. 


Her mother and Rose were a good deal 
alike, both strong for strawberry ice cream, 
automobiles and gold pianos. Mary could 
barely remember her father, but she had 
a conviction that he would have chosen 
rainbows and heaven every time. And she 
wanted them with passion for Stephen. 
The mild little suburban woods, with 
their litter of cans and newspapers, were 
presently wiped out by a colony of pros- 
perous suburban homes, with fanlights 
tr and barberry bushes and all the right ac- 
The great slope of the lawn, 


the 








cessories. 





where London Bridge was always falling 
down, was subdivided into small lawns 
1 scarcely adequate for ring-around-a-rosy, flanking rows of 





ne out strongly in their small faces an 






fraction of advantage distinguished Colonial cottages and Spanish haciendas. 
The old house looked top-heavy in the scanty grounds that 
remained to it, but the sale of its acres by the front foot 

had had a most comfortable effect on its inside. It took a 
they adored. He had not come to them red and new, but commanding position in the community and the girls had 


sort of dozens of suitors, but at twenty-six they were still unmar- 


into the intimacy of twin sisterhood, they 
each other, but they would have told 


they did not 


ilove 


ny provocation that Stephen 


lovely, sunny thing, two years old, some 
ried 

air of Rose, who was always more or less in love, nearly did 
take James McAllister, but she accidentally found out 
that Mary had once refused him, and that settled James 
tose thought not. 


ousin left orphaned; and even as they watched him 


ol 





cereal, the twins took on an 

Rose wanted him for hers, Mary wanted 
I Stephen accepted them both placidly 
them 
It was typical of the twins that London 


settle it between which was ahead Mary’s leavings! 

jridge was 

their favorite game. London Bridge is a tug of war 
and Mary joined hands high above their heads and : 

the other children, marched underneath, chanting the t ; | 

until *‘ My fair lady-o”’ . 


, who was given a whispered choice 





ling-down song brought their 
irms about a captive 
choice: 


In the beginning it had been a very simple 


Would you rather have strawberry ice cream or spice 
ake with chocolate frosting? Choosing strawberry or 
ice meant getting behind Rose or Mary, arms about 
song and the march droned on until 
team or the other and the tug 


began. Later Mary complicated the game by offering 


waist, while the 


every child was in one 


nnatural lures. Against Rose’s diamond necklace she 


rainbow that you could take out when- 


ever you wanted to.”’ She lost on the rainbow, but her 


pet was a walk-over against Rose’s automobile 


The last time they played it was at their eleventh 
rthday party. Stephen was nearly ten then, big enough 
useful in a tug of long 

and he van- 
mu- 
a solid gold piano, and Mary, feeling 


war, but he had learned 


igo not to choose sides between the twins, 


hed when the line formed. Rose, with birthday 
ficence, offered 


» effort was needed to beat that, made a 
ounte offer of heaven 


e better-broug up children politely chose heaven, 


» timid: the majority boldly, dashingly, 





( f d piano. Mary pulled like a knight on a 
rger, but Rose pulled like a through express. Slowly 
‘ eaven was losing. Their clamped hands 
eu er, wrists lengthened alarmingly and 
lug ne od. The long train wormed over the 
» Mary but a yard to Rose, and Mary’s 
t the very line of disaster, when low over their 
led a long heavy rumble. It was an angry 
oke with dire authority. Hearts leaped 
! nk, arms melted. Those who had tugged for 
‘ é ired as those who had made the lower 
I eat} near tears, they broke and fled 
t ound a mothe ind explaines I 
I ¢ t was ge g to ralr 
M 1 g arn squeezed across ner 
I t f to the | mud with « ‘ 
A ¢ y t lefinite g 
you t e said I w ( gn 
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TUG OU WAR By Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 


He Looked at Them, His Unhurried Gaze Passing From 
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Then Stephen, who had left college to train a lovely 
tenor voice abroad, came home with the same placid, 


easily pleased eyes and began to look about him 


O Sole Mio was pouring from the music room in a golder 
torrent. Along the edge of the veranda wistaria was 
dripping sweetness. Earth was stirring, opening. Mary 
had to say it: ‘‘‘ Now more than ever seems it. rich to die.’”’ 

“Oh, Mary, don’t quote!’’ Rose with good 
humored impatience. ‘It’s so cld-fashioned to find a tag 
of poetry for every emotion.” 





spoke 


Mary had known just what to expect. 3ut I am old- 
fashioned,” she said plaintively. ‘‘And it did fit so beau- 
tifully: ‘Whilst thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad in 
such an ecstasy.’ I don’t see 
getting joy out of that.”’ 

“I get my joy to myself,”’ 
always out of the same old barrel 
the ocean without saying: ‘Roll on, thou deep and dark 
blue ocean, roll!’”’ 

“That’s perfectly true 
inasigh. ‘I wish I could marry a man who would let m« 
quote. I’d let him—within reason.”’ 

“He'd be a freak,’ Rose settled that. 

Stephen began the Prayer from the Cid 
dropped back to listen, outwardly relaxed yet conscious of 
each other, subtly on guard. The tension between them 
had been growing steadily since Stephen came home; and 


how even you could help 


tose said firmly, ‘‘and not 


I'll bet you never see 


!’’ Mary’s startled laugh ended 


and they 


though the question at issue was still obscure, each had 


No Capitulation nailed at her masthead. Rose had the 
assurance of beauty added to her other powers -a dark, 


smoldering beauty. Mary’s features were merely 


was the light that played over them that counted, the 


gayety that saw comedy everywhere. When aman showed 


signs of loving her, she laughed him out of it 


of panic. She did not know what she awaited, bi 


always clearly certain that this was not the 
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Stephen went or He st telephoned — ladies’ ibs.” 7 


caliing and she had no way to answe Perhaps Rose Seated on the front steps, he clasped a knee and tilted bac} He f 
heard asummons, too, fors e abruptly sat up, throwing ar smiling at memories of other lad it) ) M nge ae | 
lent silk shaw! over her shoulde Arche t must be so won-der-fu ng!’ he murr 1 
| wonder whom Stephen w ma »** she { Of all the ingrates' Ma te | r 
Marry!"’ The word had crashed like a ston nice to have pretty g making a fuss over you 
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ointed out 





















‘I suppose he is.” Mary wrenched back to the subject a olde wome 
fleeing, stricken mind She had a startled consciousness 
at she was being watched ‘““A musiciar I hope It i stinging et 
would be fun to marry someone who loved the same things herself But 
Rose was carefully reddening her lips, mal t obvious er-ful to 
that the subject only half engaged her attentior “*T hope sing? 
not! Stephen takes his music too seriously as it is.”’ “T'll bet it’s very like hard 
Only the knowledge that she lost the battle when she work.’’ Rose’s tone shouldered 
ost her temper could put down the surge of Mary’s resent Mary aside. ‘Don’t you ofter M 
ment. She had learned years ago to kee p her feelings out ol hate it?” 
Rose's reach exce pt where Stephen was concerned; he was Ste] hen was engaged in light M 
never a safe topl ing a handsome pipe He did 
“Too seriou How too seriously? Isn't it a very himself very well in the matter 
erious gift?” ol lothes and pe rsonal acce 
‘He doesn't need money,’ Rose explained “He can sories kK 
give a few big concerts eve winter for the fun of it, but “It is compli ed he ac | 
he doesn’t have to be too professional.”’ mitted. ‘‘ There are about forty 
So the battle was to be for Stephen’s career things to keep your eye on wher \ A 
“You know, they ay he can be one of the world’s great you're producing your voice \ “ , 
tenors,” Mary said mildly girl I knew in Paris ” He f t 
‘Don’t call him a tenor,” Rose objected. ‘‘He sings laughed to himself, blowing 
tenor, but he’s a nice, normal, everyday man. Stephen, smoke up at the sky ( 
are you a tenor?” she added as Stephen came lounging out “Well, go on,” Rose mn n é 
through the music-room window. manded. Mary |} ba r 
Iixperience had made Stephen wary of direct questions; It always gave her a pang to Rose trar ‘ 
they were apt to land him on the side of one twin or the realize how little they knew of ‘ t t she wante 
ther. He was fair and stoutly built, as tenors are apt to Stephen’s grown life He was Maury M 
, with a look of choir-boy youngness that even Paris had not reserved, but he was not of r g ‘ 
not matured out of his face thinking of things past, not interested in telling ther At t M R 
A tenor? I don’t know,” he said in his slow, sunny “Oh, it wasn’t anything.’ Stephen still laughed But sevent! Ma eard her Ste 
way. “‘When my teacher got very mad, he used tosay the she couldn't understand that when a man sings Ich liebe away on the tw 
one sign I was a singer at all was a complete lack of brains.’’ dich, he isn't Oh, well, he’s pretty busy, breathing Oh, I'n rr Aunt Kitt tephen w 
They could laugh at that, for, after all, Monsieur Paul had right and all that. She wanted everything to be like a I ppose | knew about the tea it I ‘ 
taken him, and he did not accept the second-rate. ‘‘Any- serenade under her window, even Siegmund’s Liebeslied told Warner that I'd g 1 ‘ ed ther 
way, Warner has landed two more concerts for me,’’ Girls are funny,” he disposed of them t time I'n vfu 
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delivered a lecture 
on the evils of in- 
temperance in Bal 
timore, Maryland 








ant 
were 
se 
t 
ial 
n 
t 
Ss act é s the 


women who found 
themselves opposed 
to the current organ 
zation of f olitical 
and social life threw 
themselves into 
movements which 
resulted in the end in 
those three amer d- 
ments to the funda- 
mental law which 


actually affected the 





daily life a ‘ 
of the community. 
They were essential 
to the abolition 
movement, although 
in this one case they 
could hardly t 


called pioneers, and 


e 


political and eco- 
nomical pressure 
outside their powers 
brought on the Civil 


War. They were the 


activating force be- oben Sraeree 
hind the two other 

amendments—the 

Eighteenth and the " 


Nineteenth — which 


came three generations later. I have already pointed 
out that if men had wanted to keep the suffrage t 
themselves they were extremely shortsighted when they 
hampered the women who labored in favor of 
ion and temperance. So invariably did the agitators for 
women’s suffrage enter into the field by the side gate of 
these other reforms that one is inevitably convinced of this. 
If they had been able to banish rum and slavery from the 
if they had been able even to feel that their 
full strength was being exercised, they would not have 


United States 


clamored for the vote. 


they were by invidious laws of property and marriage, 
they might well have suffered these if they had only been 


able to set free the deep charges of emotion which 
slavery and drunkenness called up in their spirit. 


The Spirit of Prohibition 


_ ) USE the jargon of contemporary psychoanaly- 
sis, suffrage resulted froma transference; in older 
but equally appropriate terms, suffrage was desired 
as a means to other and more significant ends 

more significant, of course, to these early pioneers. 
Later, suffrage became almost an end in itself. 
From the very beginning the abstract right to vote 
was upheld by women, but, practically, what they 
saw was that in the democratic organization of the 
United States they would need the vote to accom- 
plish the destruction of drunkenness and the eman- 
vation of the slaves. Perhaps because abolition 
was accomplished in the course of a secession war 
and at a distance of three generations from us; 
ips because slavery, after all, existed only in a 





| number of states, the issue of abolition lacks 


for us the immediacy of its parallel. The heroic 





career of Fanny Wright is unique because it com- 
bined communism, suffrage, abolition and, by ac- 


free love. Most of the women 
or abolition in quieter ways, and for one 


cusation at least, 
fought f 
reason or another there is no eccentric woman's fig- 
ure to place beside that of John Brown—a solitary 
nstance of violence and vision, and of faith justi- 
fied by the works of others. A sculptor commis- 
ioned to do a monument of abolition would think 
of Lineoln and Garrison and John Brown, and 
hy 


make his figure male; but if he had to do the spirit 


f 


of prohibition, his mind would move from Frances 








Willard to Carry Nation, and in spite of Goughs and Vol- 
steads and Wheelers, his dominant figure would be that of 


The remote beginnings of prohibition are to be found in 
the colonial history of our country, in the opinions of medi- 
cal men and the pronouncements of divines. 
connection to be traced between the religious revivals and 
But leaving these fragmentary epi- 
sodes apart, the antiprohibitionist of today can put his 
fingers specifically on the man and the time to whom modern 
prohibition is due. He may waste his energy in reviling his 
bootlegger or his congressman. The true object of his anger 
should be the Rev. Matthew Hale Smith, who in 1840 


temperance crusades. 


Cabin'd, cribb’d, confined” as 





Twenty-five years 
earlier an inspired 
physician had 
prophesied that a 
drunkard in 1915 
would be ‘‘as infa 
mous as a liar or a 
thief and the use of 
spirits as uncommon 
in families as a drink 
made of arsenic ora 
decoction of hem- 
lock.’’ Sporadic 
movements had 
come in the interval 
and died down, and 
it remained for the 





chaotic enthusiasm 
of 1840 to create 
something perma- 
nent, because it 
alone did not die out 
before it had cap 
tured the imagina- 
tion of women. 


Converts 
W? AT happened 

in Baltimore ir 
1840 was odd 
enougt At a me- 





lt which met ir 
the taproom of the 
tavern adjoining the 


temperance meeting were a few curious members who 
strolled in to hear Doctor Smith, and “carried back to the 
pothouse a report of the discourse.’’ The mechanics de 
bated the temperance issue over their drinks, and without 
any record of sudden conversions it appears that six of 
them signed the pledge and established the Washingtoniar 
Temperance Society for active propaganda. As _ the 


names have escaped the Hall of Fame and since drinkers 
in the United States may wish to know to whom they art 
indebted for their present plight, I will put them down 
They were William K. Mitchell, David Anderson, Arch 

bald Campbell, John F. Hoss, James McCurley and 
George Steers. They took the name of “‘the six reformed 


drunkards of Baltimore,” and were presently joined 
by Mr. H. J. Hawkins, a reformed inebriate who 
became “the Saint Paul of the Washingtonians.’ 
The Washingtonians were evangelistic. Through 
out the country branch societies were formed, 
meetings were held, and the appearance of the re 
formed drunkards in person was invariably the 
signal for an outburst of enthusiasm and for the 
signing of thousands of pledges. We are so accus 
tomed now to think of prohibition in terms of law 
and lawbreaking that we can hardly realize how ex- 
clusively such a movement addressed itself only to 
the moral faculty. The methods of the speakers 
were those which later became more familiar when 
they were practiced by the famous John B. Gough 


There were terrible stories of drunkenness and the 
ecstatic revelation of the peace which came with the 
pledge. It was a naive temperance and not prohi- 
bition which they preached. 


Let Washingtonians from north to south ex 


| 
Far as mighty waters roll to wash remotest land. 


An enormous literature of sermons, essays and 
hymns sprang up, and the blacker the sheep, the 
more glowing its whiteness when reform set ir 
There is a preface toa pamphlet which reads like a 
burlesque, but the pamphlet itself is solemn to the 
last degree: 

D. C. Burdick, the Old Landlord Reformed, formers 


inty and State of New York, who hav 








been ele he precincts of inebriety to the hig 
standir dedicates the following Ev 
ca thee f the Temperance Societies of the Unit 
G Ad I i { f i 











The Wast ingtoniar 


was an emotional outburst which 


society 


was doomed to die away In 


the first place it called upon the force of love and made no 


appeal for a prohibition law. It was therefore addressed 
primarily to the habitual drunkard. It intended reforma- 
tion of character more than reform of social habits; it 
could only have a success when it was addressed to the 


iregs of society. 


The enemies of prohibition, who had not beer nactive, 
fixed upon another weakness in the Washingtonians It 
was not religious In the perspective of time t would 


' 

seem that the Washingtonians intended merely to unite 
temperance reformers regardless of religion, but the 

fact that they omitted to start their meetings with prayer 

was enough to bring them into disrepute and the Was! 


ngtonians were attacked in the mass as athe s 


Going Directly to the Source 


fpr movement died out, but it inspired forces stronger 
than itself. We hear that Amelia Bloomer, who was 
more prominent in her own time as a suffragette than as 
a dress reformer, came under the influence of the Wash 

Ingtonians Abraham Lincoln addressed a group of en- 


thusiasts. Josiah Willard transmitted to his daughter t} 


enthusiasm this movement inspired in him and in that 
way connected 
the drunkards of 


Baltimore witl 
the Womar 

Christian Tem- 
ind eventua 

with the Prohib 
on Party. What 
had been unft 

filled by the 
Wast ngtonians 
directly was made 
omplete by 
Gough, the as- 
tounding orator 
who turned from 


tnose 


t delirium 
tremens which he 
described SO SUC- 
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cessfully , to abso- 


lute teetotalism; 
rot drunk in his 
id haunts re- 
ented in public 
Vas einstated 
and rose to a 

imphant height 
wher yund ir 1 
ow ad since ne 
vas able to prove 
that he had been 


red DY ODDO 
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I" + + 
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tt 
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protect 
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hev went out into the streets 


ated element, they prayed tha 
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up shop 
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ee =) 
aoors; 


r long ¢ 


tr 


eir 


nnocence 


They attracted at 


Isboro, OF 


and where they 
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ved veils so that they mig} 
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ILLUSTRATED BY R. M. BRINKERHOFF 
The Blotter Does No Better in the Next Two 
Stanzas, Catching Everything That Bronson 
Throws Him Without a Return 
Casino A. C. for a prelim “Five hundred smackers,’”’ comes back Grove, 
boy to sub for a lad that’d ‘‘that Bronson wins by a knock-out.” 
run out on him. I calls in ‘“*You've got a bet,”’ says I, ‘but it’s no go if the refere 
? the Blotter stops the fuss.” 
f | i He's a husky towhead, built from Patsy agrees to that. I figures it’s a cinch that a boy w 
~5 the ground up like a silo and from can stand up for three rounds against everything that Big 
=P oM~ ARI forte, N ‘ the shoulders out like a gorill The Joe Heeney has is good for six sessions against a hitter like 
boy’s taking ways haven't helped Bronson, but I’m taking no chance of a kind-hearted 
his beauty any. His noseissquashed — referee pulling a technical K. O. on me 
HEN Blotter Anderson first came to me he knew — almost a bevy of his biters are missing and his ears The Blotter does no better in the next two stanzas, cat« 
as much about boxing asa planked shad does about — look like they'd been accordion-plaited. Anderson's keen ing everything that Bronson throws him \ out a returr 
pianotuning. Hecouldn’t write,but he couldblot. for the bout Half the crowd is getting a laugh out of the one-sided ar 
The boys at the gym’d scribble wallops on his jaw and dash Now listen,” says I, “this is a six-round go and you. gument; the other half is yelling ‘“‘Stop it!’’ In the middle 
ff jolts on his ribs and Anderson’d just absorb em. When can’t win just by playing target and letting the other of the fourth round the referee is getting re: to do just 
the fountain pens ran dry, the Blotter’d lean casual lad ad-lib arrows at you. The mill isn’t long enough fora that thing, when Patsy gives him the office to lay off. At 
gainst the weary scribes and push ’em over for a siesta wear-down, and besides, this Bronson baby's a pretty good that point it looks like another rain of rights is bound to 
I'd noticed the kid for a month or more, playing punch- _ taker himself.” send Anderson into a nose dive. 
ng bag for the biffers around the training quarters, without “Don’t worry,” grunts the Blotter. “I'll fight him The Swede’s just a merry mess when he comes up in the 
iny idea of using him in the ring, until Big Joe Heeney — back.” fifth, but at that he seems fresher to me than Bronsor 
rought up the I “You get a hundred bucks for the scrap,” I tells him, Grove’s boy continues his hammering and nailing, but tl 
“Why,” he inquires, “‘don’t you get a bout for the ‘another hundred from me personal if you win, and athird old pep is not in the punch. I notices Patsy trying to flag 
Blotter? He can take ‘em like nobody can.” century if you rock him to sleep.” the referee's eye 
‘He’s a good catcher all right,’” says I, “‘but he can’t I spends a couple of hours trying to drill a right cross to “Nix, now,” says I, “let the fight goon. My baby might 
tch.”’ the chin and a short left to the heart through the concrete be helpless, but yours ain't got what it takes to slip over 
‘He don’t have to-- much,” comes back Joe. ‘Learn dome of the Swede, but my luck’s nothing to write home — lullaby.” 
m to plant a short straight one and 1% about. I’m not interested in his defense, nor much in his Grove growls something I don’t get 
Learn him nothing!”’ I cuts in. “That Swede was _ offense, as far as that goes. If the kid has any natural hit- “‘Just to give you a chance to get even,” I remarks be 
rn deaf and dumb and never got over anything except ting power, it'll show up without teaching; if he hasn’t, fore the sixth round, “I'll bet you another five hundred o 
e deafness.” he’s not worth hell room. So I sends Anderson to the that the Blotter K. O.’s your kid.” 
‘admits Heeney, “but I’ve never slaughter as is. “With what?” snaps Patsy. ‘“‘One of the ring posts?” 
gs or Rudyard Shaws cluttering And slaughter it turns out to be. Bronson, a shifty lad “‘Here’s my debating team,”’ says I, peeling five cen 





Listen,’’ he goes on, ‘‘can I hit?’’ with a pair of bruising maulies, beats the Blotter like a turies off the roll. ‘‘Where’s yours?”’ 








S bass drum —rat-a-tat-tat on the jaw, boom-boom-boom on “It’s a wager, sucker!” barks Grove 
Joe, ‘this afternoon I took on Ander- the bread basket; Anderson shows nothing but a pair of Bronson opens the final stave with a fast flurry of fist 
for three rounds. Three was enough forme. I socked — sticky feet. Though his head rocks in a wind of wallops, that splatters all over Anderson's pan, but the Blotter 
he Blotter with everything but your aunt's adenoids and the best that Bronson has is not enough to lift the Swede’s just returns a jagged grin. I know why he’s grinning and 
i couldn't jar him off his flat feet. Remember the pivot flat dogs loose from the canvas. so does Patsy. There’s not enough power behind Bron 
inch — the one that broke the jaw of Italian Pat Gins- “I thought,”’ remarks Grove, when the first round ends son's jabs to rustle a spider web. His ticket’s all punched 
berg? I tried it on the kid—double strength. Instead of without the Blotter delivering a blow, ‘“‘you were sending out. 
r sacred, he acted like he was being massaged me a fighter.”’ “Looks like we break even,” says Grove 
! wenty pounds on him!” “What do you think he is?” I yel ‘An Armenian “It probably does—to you,”’ I comes back. ‘ Park your 
e,’ | suggests, “‘the old gray mare ain’t what she chess player?”’ peepers on that!"’ I yells, rising from my seat 
sed to be “That's what I am,”’ growls Patsy, “if he’s a boxer.” The Blotter’s quit catching and stepped into the pitch- 
No?” growls Heeney. “If you don’t think so, suppose “‘ Anderson’s a slow starter,”’ | explains. ‘“‘He’s just feel- er’s box. Crashing right through the other boy’s pit-a-pat 
you send your jaw out to keep a sneaky date with my fist.” ing your pork-and-beaner out.” of punches, the Swede gets in close and jolts both his fists 
My jaw,’ I assures him hurriedly, “‘ain’t that kind ““Yeh,”’ sneers Patsy, “he’s feeling out a cold by getting together into his chin. My trained lamps drop to Bron- 
of a girl. The first spot I get,’’ 1 promises, ‘I'll slip Ander- pneumonia. Bronson'll lay him like linoleum in the next son’s knees. A shudder runs through ‘em and he jack- 
on in for a work-out round.”’ knifes to the canvas. 
I don’t have to wait long for a spot. The very next “Got any money,” I inquires, ‘‘ that says ‘me, too,’ when “He wasn’t knocked down!” howls Patsy. ‘‘He was 


rnoon I gets a hurry all from Patsy Grove of the you talk? pushed !”’ 
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I Never Saw a Neater Piece of Repair Work in My 
Life. Instead of the Squashed:in Smetier, He's Got the Nose of a Movie Ita 

















y y more than he does now, and 1 you're going to himsel nto t 
( n with him you'll have to cash quick. You know what pants through |} 
t e! t these shock al rbers, dor ty } own efforts Wit And n, the t to tire Y retire B t t 
Yes,” ays I; ‘‘but f I f nally gets what I wants—a delicate geranium called Hleene 
I know,” inter the you're going to tell Pig-Iron McGilligan, who flings wallops around as if every “Why r I 
me that he hasn't any brair Just the same, if round was the last one. Patsy Grove agrees to stage Wi returns Jot r 
he gets his bean pounded a dozen or so times like he did thego. “I'll doit for you,” says he, “but asaruleI don’t him drop, h« <ely to goonag 
t rht, he be shadow-boxing with a padded wall in a put on anything but fights at the Casino.’ WI t | I 
( year ‘Isn't this a fight I demands for his grapefruit and anothe eve 
Heeney’s right. I've seen lots of these boys who could “Fight!” snaps Patsy. “It takes at least two guys to ing in the wee far as I’n neerned. V t 
tuke it, and they usually finished up with a guy in a blue’ make one of those things, and n off e? 
ir m with a bunch of keys taking then ‘“‘Want to wager a little wampum,”’ I cuts in, “that my Plenty, maybe,” says Heer 
All right,”’ says I, ‘‘we'll work him fast and let loose of | baby doesn't take Pig-Iron to the smelter?”’ “The diagram, feller,” 1g 
him before he stubs his think tan] I don’t want doug} at Swede of yours,” says Grove, “‘will never take footnote 
| enough to have a bimbo battle himself into the booby anybody anywhere, but McGilligan might punch his own “When a bird go« round dress¢ 
} e for me, but I’ve a hunch we can build him up for _ ticket there.” plains Joe t make never r 
t ( r jour g gate pullers. Besides, I need a lig t- He does. The fracas is almost a repeat of the lat ain't combed or that |] teet! ! 
eignt in tne table, now that Mike Bev an’s let the frills Bronson un] leasantness. For eight cantos the Blotter’s sled ‘Put good tne n tne 
r t b his brains out.” face does nothing | block a traffic of fist In the nintl Heene ndr t av } 
The rt ire have made a tramp out of him,” the pace can keep its secret no longer and tells on Pig- collar and a mussed map don’t n ! r 
grow Jor ‘Scrappers ain't got no business shuffling Iron. By the end of the round McGilligan’s too tired to don’t set off a moleskit t 
ind with the shebas.”’ lift his gloves, and at the pressing invitation of Anderson, “Meaning?” I; , impatient 
They won't worr ny with the Blotter,” I grir bound in leathe t s arest. His ten-second leave ‘Meaning,’ s Tox 
( YT ou in (y f wrer! i yiort t € ne Carries ext f na ne IT ‘ 4 W ) | elf t ‘ 4 ot if 
nd for face? The Blotte hit tum thnsses ¢ g to et » te Vi | 
‘You n't he re hout + n¢ 1 n¢ do.’ the ol] time rul f « tting fift Fs x » ~ e me ¢ ‘ 
Heens comes b except ou can't be eve thie ey + + niehmaoan? How d 
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**Touch My Girl Again,’’ He Snaris, ‘‘and I'ti Break You in Two" 
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REE o'clock in the morning Lawyer 


























Evans Chew dealt off the final round the elongated person from Dothan. There wer 
of jack pots and the most hectic session times when the erudite attorney believed t} 
h story of the Full House Social Club SF£tcvoevraeawv?s o B GOULD Jasper was a genius, and other ymer 
me t er Bight of which the 7 
T I hed nairs was an ex ent ¢ 
rom the table as imple—when he w 
n M busied quite sure that Mr. I 
Y liust- Void was hope 
mer nts. Six helplessly and 
I stared sably dum} 
v VE t a tall Certainly Jaspe 
i, gangling an unfathomable n 
I f dark-browr ter He d appear 
plexi apolo- from South Alaban 
m before ij possessed two t 
\ piace were piled } Sand a ars n 
Pr mous stacks f ' ar a great amt 
v e, red, blu ind t ‘ pla 
w chips Birmingham's 
In all the annals of eme of thing 
Birmingham’s nap ae - He tarted 
a 
piest poker organiza rn quiring a magnifice 
tion there had been no lodge regalia at the 
er night like this pens¢ Florian § 
m the southern- pe nd Sem 
most depths of wildest Ma y Follow 
\ ma a figur had t exploit ! 
come nsinuate him- me it nt 
f into this crew of mewhat decrey 
t rts, ana ym. the peful ix 
t deal to the last mM} The t 
there had been asteady I f had r 
1 amazing of ( m nothing, | 
into the k he 1 it wit 
wned by Mr. Jasper ( | f se 
De Void. Of the octet, — and fifty d 
Mr. De Void seemed lars paid him by A 
e least impressed. Ups the form«e 
his mar lately a wne 
stranger to Birming- Birmingham’s dus 
ham ! it now a little- eit re nry alte rr te 
nderstood and _ pro- proclaimed him a w 
nounced figure in local ard and a dumb-be 
nance, seemed down- Argument mcernir 
right apologetic the gentleman ran r 
Gosh, fellers,”’ he ind hot. Some clain 
iid modestly, “I feels that he was a busine 
rrible about t} IS I Wor de r others tr 
don't pla . good Mr. De Void Explained His Mission. ‘‘Lawyer Chew,"* Said He, ‘‘I Comes to You Confidentiat"’ he was mers ly luck 
poker Certainly he ha 
‘Tha’s what we figgered when we ast you to join the Florian fumbled for a fountain pen. He scrawled his marked himself as fair game. He apps d so bland 
game,” conf 1J. Cesar Clump. ‘But, oh, how wrong’ check on the First National Bank—‘“* Pay to the Order of unconscious of the fact that his now sizable bank ri 
we was! Jasper De Void, Three Hundred Dollars."’ He signed it was a temptation to all who had anything of doubtf 
Jasper was embarrassed. His prominent Adam’s apple witha flourish. value to sell. He invited disaster so cheerfully. Take t 
I dupand down. ‘I—I hates to take all that money.” But the eyes of Mr. De Void were not upon the check. present moment, for instance. Here he was accepti 
nph! You ain’t half as sad over it as we is.” The melancholy gentleman from Dothan, Alabama, had without question a check which every ot man in tl 
“T is too. I come to Bumminham a stranger an’ you his gaze riveted upon something which gleamed and glit- room knew was worthless. He accepted it blandly 
took me ir ws tered upon the middle finger of Florian Slappey’s right. trustingly. He even picked it up and beamed upon Flor 
‘Wrong you is. Us tried to take you in, but the glove _ hand. “This makes us all square, don’t it, Brother Slappe 
was on the other foot.” It was aring. But sucha one! The finger band was of Florian, recalling his one other experience with Jaspe 
emore Mashby, attenuated little money lender, looked platinum, and in the center was a diamond which more and its disastrous results, smiled openly. ‘‘It sholy di 
up from liis accounts Jasper wins ev ‘ything,” he an-_ than atoned in size and weight for what it may have lacked Mistuh De Void. Awful square!”’ 
nounced crispl ‘An’ he’s a’ready been paid by ev’ybody in absolute perfection. It was the pride and passion of Flo- The party disbanded. There was a bit of small ta 
é t Flo n Slappey.” rian’s life. among them; a brief discussion of the day’s news. T 
. slender figure, once debonair, but now disheveled as to It was the thing which marked him as different from the the light colored men started for home. Six of then 
thes and brain, raised a haggard face. ‘‘How muchdoes other colored persons of his acquaintance even more cer- boasted great prominence in colored civic and social cir 
I owe him, Semore?” tainly than his superior sartorial elegance. Jasper blinked There were Lawyer Evans Chew, Birmingham’s foren 
ree hundred dollars!” as though dazzled by the jewel. dusky attorney; ‘I dja Atcherson, M.D., the « s le 
“Great sufferin’ tripe! That much?” “That sholy is the swellegantest ring I ever did see, ing colored physician; Semore Mashby, the skinny ar 
l isper wins nearly four hund’ed. Ev’ybody Florian.” wealthy money lender President Orifice R. Lat 
eptin’ him. We has paid, an’ now if you'll han’ over Mr. Slappey was pleased by the compliment. “Truth Midnight Pictures; J. Caesar Clump, chief direct ere 
} hree hund’ed ‘'ything will be straight.” what you utters, Jasper. They ain’t no finer di’mond ring and Epic Peters, the demon Pullman porte They play 
Mr. De Void focused kindly eyes upon Florian. “I nowhere than what this is.”’ once a week and they played well. But tor 
1a} tes to take yo’ money, Florian.” “Golla! An’ always I has craved a fine ring.”’ Florian Slappey and Jasper De Void di ted togethe 
Well, you ain’t gwine to. I ain’t got near that much “Go buy you one then. You got plenty money.” in search of an all-night barbecue star Mr. De \ 
th me. I got to give you a check.” “N-n-no. I cain’t afford no such of a thing as that.” dropped a friendly hand over Florian’s s} ler 
\ startied glance ran around the room. Each man pres- Mr. De Void gulped. ‘‘ How much that cost you, Florian?” “Us is good friends again, ain't we, Flor 
ent, save possibly Jasper De Void, knew that Florian’s “‘T paid franes fo’ it. Boughten it when I was in France *“‘Suttinly Florian’s answer was Del; ‘W 
che was worth precisely the value of the paper upon’ with the Midnight Pitchers Corporation, Inc.” shoul’n't us be?”’ 
which it was written. But that was a matter between ‘How much you reckon it’s wuth in dollars?” “Not no reason. On’y—well, with that other li'l’ d 
Messrs. Slappey and De Void. The others merely gasped. “"Bout eight hund’ed,’”’ returned Florian promptly. an’ then this heah check of yourn se 
That’s all right with me, Brother Slappey. I just feels ‘At least that much.” “Don’t you worry ‘bout that ch Jasper. N 
bad deprivin’ you of all that money.” Jasper whistled softly. “Eight hund’ed dollars!”’ he neither I won't.’ 
lain’t such a depravity,’’ snapped Semore Mashby murmured reverently. ‘‘Well, I reckon the check of any They supped together and separated nea r 
4 quick, pleading glance from Florian silenced any further feller which has got that vallible a ring must be pretty in front of ‘rouch’s ( Home Hote ( 


ures that the little man may have been planning. 
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Lawyer Chew gazed commiseratingly upor 
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his room in Sis Callie Fluker’s boarding house 

Florian was weil pleased with himself. He couldn't 
elp | ng certain things about Jasper. Chief among Mr. 
De Void qualities whicl nter 
ested Florian was the apparent 
guilibility. Florian didn’t yet 
know positively whether he had 


the colored 
or whether 


blunders a to 


heen outwitted by 
man from Dothan 
Mr. De Void had 


uccess, 





The elongated 
countryman was a challenge to 
Mr. Slappey’s keen and acquisi- 


brain. He was possessed now 
twenty-seven hundred 


invited his 


In Cast He 
to help themselves. Al- 
] 


n words he ¢ 





ur prey for 


to hunt 





was no combatir 
He didn’t bluf 


play his hands for a 


But there 


worth, 


ey were 





\ ond 


rian’s by ¢ 


hand 
but winning margin. 
Certainly 


nly, 


however, 
ig. 
had been settled witl 
True, 


Florian did maintain an account at 


pe had not lost on the evenir 
His losses 


in utterly worthless check. 


ppey swung whistling down Fighteent 


He Gave Particular Attention to 
SartorialArrangement, Planningto Stun 
the Dusky Natives of the Tennessee City 


First National 


the 


But the last balancing of his pass book showed that it 


imounted to exactly one dollar 
Slappey awaited wore 
1] 


i 
1 
came the second day following. 


Florian at Sis Callie Fluker’s. He exhibited Florian’s 
worthless check 

What you reckon happened, Florian?” 

“VW t you mear Jasper? 

Yo’ check come back fum the bank. They said you 
didn’t have sufficient fur 

Boy,” grinned Florian, “they was wrong.’ 

But 


You gimme this check to settle 
*Tain’t no fair fo’ you not to have the 
Tha’s true, Brother De Void. 


Some day I git 
For a sir gle nsta 
n fled from J 
Florian Cause 
tate nas g yt act 


‘Hold on!”’ Mr. Slappev spoke st arply 


ie Ww 


the law on me, Jasper. 


I thought you 
us was friends.” 
Yeh. Weis. 


to eact 


uu. nor neither keep vo’ bad checks 


“Gost ] 
i li'l’ mercy on me. I cain't he'p it if 


hr 
Ke 





If there was any way I could ‘range 
Jaspe rsmiled ar , ided There a! 
nnounced 
What is?” 
A wav you can fix things up.” 
a 9 
Gimme that ring of yourn an’ | give 
l Dac the cneck 
‘Gwan with you, tall boy.””. Mr. Slap 
pey was vastly amused by the suggestior 


wit! 


utters 





fooli 


> 
shment? 









and 


But 





was frightened. ‘‘ Don’t you go gittin’ 


But also we ain't ma’ied 


ich other an’ I ain’t s’posed to s’port 


Seems like you ought to have 


Lawd knows I ain’t cravin’ to be 


cents 


forty 


iess I ain't got that 
yn’t mind 


now, Florian, that 


. 


gamb 
money.” 
if I ain’t got it, I 


sala 





Mr. 
from Jasper with keen interest. It 
Mr. De Void called upon 


waitin’ a 


in’ debt. 
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‘You say words, Jasper t they don’t mear 
n how lr} plat im dial ! ring wutn eignt 
d’ed dollar 

y ' t git t at mu f rs 

W! s 
I doe 
We I e | lint } 
I n't have to sell it fo’ no Ie 
Mr. Slappe did mé 
thinking. He looked up bright 
t Mr. De Void, as thoug 
ae assa ted | 4 new | 
eral idea Te what 
per; I sells you the ring fo’ six 
ind’ed d rs is 
) cnecKkan t ee nund ea 


‘Nothin’ stirrin’. Woul’r 





give 1 no six hund’ed \ 
T isnr il Ar « f t t ¢ 
l reckon I better see what the law 
has got to say 

Listen Don't gz T 
nothin’ like that 

We 1won't swap me the 
ring f ’ the checl 

No, but by golly, I'll te i 


g 
cover it. & ist to pay you bach 
| navir tor dor t that hec 
a while I make you this propos 


beamed ups 


His tion ” He 


things up, I gives you as a bor 
inother check of mine fo’ one 
hund’ed dollars if you agrees not to make me no trouble 


on the one you a’ready got!’ 
Mr. De Void's jaw dropped. 

doing some deep thinking 

“his seemed a certain 


It was obvious that he was 


Florian watched wit 


concealed eagerness. TI 


way to sols 
and for all. absurd 
proposition, then he was incontrovertibly dumb. If he 
refused 
“T gits altogether four hund’ed dollars of 
Was it possible? ‘‘That’s the 
but.” 
** All right, Florian. 


“Hot ziggity dam!’ 


the riddle once If Jasper accepted the 


’ } ’ > 
Oo checks 


) 
thir g you don’t do 


one 


10thin’ else 


I assepts!’ 
Mr. Slappey reached for pen and 
‘I thought two sensible men like us could git 


That 


check book 


together, Jasper. Heah’s my check fo’ one hund’ed. 


makes fo’ hund’ed dollars’ worth you has got. An’ I 
that pretty fair exchange fo’ you not makin’ me no trouble 
“Uh-huh, Florian. " Said Jasper De Void 


I reckon it is.” 
as he uncoiled his 








- 





lanky figure 
“Well, I got to he 
goin’, Florian.” 


“Tell You What, Jasper I Setts You 





the Ring fo* Six 








treet 
_ af 
Mr. De \ 
wT 
‘ * 

FOX ry idr 

0 ‘ 
oy et ¢ 
where t ™ 

intned \ A M ) 
opportunit | j 
modest w 
Darkt 1 

“ 

ntentmer la ‘ ‘ t 
ested in the r , } 

As a mat af 
the } ¢ r 
a tne istor ‘ 
turned t State N r ’ 
things had yr g . af 

F £ 
He Wa nara ‘ mr 
rather tire y 
never too good eare 
pawn the ring, ar né ‘ 
best offer received. 1 ier 
that the ring wa tr 
too labile tot a re ‘ 
in office the ents a r t f s 
as high] I t ] tr 

But knowing t t Ja De ent 
i | r r Ist 
Jasper } n en gy ar 
that Floriar wl ‘ e] 
full, payment. Mr ey ha t f 
any consideratior \ : ‘ 
friendship between t ‘ 
Florian was cor ed that J el 
n discernment. perception a me 
whv should he ntiy - tn ? trim: 

But Floriar not know everyt r that 
doing. Mr. De Void et g ! r 
went to the Penny I ential g ese! 
himself at the lit ( i 
Evans ( new | a t T * I a’ 
bade Jasper be s« 

Continued on Page 179 
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“ESS than one month from the opening of the Frieden- 





sturm which was to end the war in a quick and de- 
cisive German victory, Ludendorff resigned, and 

; resignation was refused he insisted that Berlin 
overtures immediately. 


> new peace 





In a war that lasted more than four years, this was an 
brupt reversal, but the struggle had reached the exhaus- 
tion stage, and whichever way it turned, the end would be 
swift. It was touch and go for both sides; human en- 
durance could stand little more. Germany had counted, 


and with much reason, on having the little margin of time 
necessary to win. That calculation was made 

the assumption that the American Army could not in- 
tervene in force in time and that its fighting value would 
be low in any event, and there it foundered. Ours was the 
green army of an unprepared people, but veteran Allies 
) supply many of our deficiencies of material 


trength 
strengt 


able t 
and training 
[t was an inexperienced army, but it had youth and 
the other combatants had lost and never 
could regain. It was slow in appearing, but not slow 
enough for the German plan. 

Ludendorff's resignation was the aftermath of what he 
called “the biack day of the German Army.” With the 
thrown out of the Marne bulge, Foch signaled to 


verve, whicl 


enemy 


Haig to strike the western flank of the Amiens bend, fruit 
f the German offensive of March. By elaborate decep- 
tion the British not only led the enemy but their own 
people, and even much of their army, to believe that the 


King Albert demanded, 
with some asperity, to know why he 
informed of an offensive 


next attack was to be at Ypres. 


had not been 
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immediate path but numbers of them broke far through the 
enemy and set to work cutting the telephone and telegraph 
communications in the rear. Enemy division, corps and 
army commands found themselves unable to transmit or- 
ders or to learn what was transpiring. This, the complete 
the moral effect of the tank and the growing 
inferiority of the German soldier—threw the army into a 
confusion new to that machine. Defeat was tolerable, but 
not panic; that was what Ludendorff meant by the 
“black day.’’ A division headquarters was surprised in- 
tact and a number of regimental headquarters captured, 
one at breakfast. Cavalry followed up and passed through 
the infantry to fine effect, one troop capturing a railroad 
train at Chaulnes. When Humbert, with another French 
Army, drove the enemy off the 
Lassigny Plateau the next day, 


surprise 
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French revived, the British stronger, and a fresh and im- 
petuous new foe in the American Army. His morale never 
recovered. He did not cease to fight, but thereafter he 
fought despairingly. A cornered rat f 
but the odds are on the cat. The German Army of Marc! 
to July, 1918, was not the Juggernaut of 1914; 
worn and scarred, but it still was a 


From 


is a symbol of fury, 


it was too 
remarkable machine 


July on its discipline weakened 


of high discipline. 
To discouragement was added the revolutionary infection 
contracted from the Russians. There n¢ 
mutinies as wrecked the German Navy at the 
army fought desperately down to the Armist 
had more fight left in it, but there was a difference. As 
Army did, I we 


ver were any sucl 
last; the 
’e, and still 


one who is proud of what the American 


nder 





invaluable railroad freed, and the 
German was back virtually where 
he was in midsummer of 1916. 

A sharp deterioration of the 
German enlisted man set in with 
the Allied counter offensive at the bw 
Second Marne. He had been told 


the Amiens salient was gone, its | 
| 
| 


and convinced that the Allies 
were, in the boxer’s phrase, “‘ out 
on their feet’ that one more 


stiff blow would end it. Now he 
found, instead, the Allies driving 
him back into his own corner, the 





tnat was t 


o come on his right. 


Out on Their Feet 


_— O thousand guns were concen- 
trated on a front of twelve miles. 

suddenly roared in unison on 
» misty morning of August eighth, 
four minutes, and the Aus- 





tralian Corps, the Canadian Corps, 
the Third British Corps, with which 
33d 

Division, and Debeney’s First French 
But ahead of 
fantry went 200 new and im- 
and never was infantry 
an auxiliary. Not 
infantry’s 


was a regiment of our Prairie 
moved forward. 


proved tanks, 


served by 
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Hot Food; a Concentration of Roll 


ing Kitchens in the St.-«Mihiel 
Battle. At Left—Ruins of Grand 
Pre, After its Fall to the First 


American Army 


what we might have done against t 
German Army of 1914? Not so we 
From March to July the 


swift 


enemy had 
seemed bot} and deadly in 
four great blows, but Foch’s strateg 


y to November was to make 





from Ji 
it, by comparison, a ponderous hea\ 
the ring 


Foch danced about the er 


weight in with a bri 





boxer. 
im with a continu- 

He could only 
duck, cover, clinch and back away 
slowly. There were to be no more 


and bewildered | 





rain of blows. 


ous 




















Camouflaged American Ambulance Truck Train Bringing Our Wounded Out of the Meuse:Argonne Battle 





battles of attrition in 


Foch's plan; 
ceased to 


the moment an offensive 
pay a quick and large profit on the investment, it was halted 
and a new battle opened elsewhere. That had been Luden- 
dorff’s intention in March, too, but his very 


lured him away from his program. 


successes had 


The First American Army 


oo did the battle slow at Amiens than Man- 
gin, with our 28th, 32d and 77th divisions participating, 
launched an attack on August eighteenth that carried the 
heights between the Oise and the Aisne, with 8000 prisor 
ers and 200 guns. As this fight slowed, the British opened 
the Battle of Bapaume. Ludendorff 
to withdraw to better positions, as he had done the spring 
this time Haig beat him to it. In ten days the 
low cost, swept thirty-five German divisions be 
raterritory that Haig had been from July to 
ng 1 The bag 
here was 34,000 prisoners and 270 guns more, and at once 
the British, with our 27th Div part, struck again 


at Arras, carried the Drocourt Switch Line 


was preparing here 


before, but 

British, at 

fore them ov 

November in winn 
3 





{1916 





nthe bitter struggle « 








sion tak 





and by Sep- 
tember ninth the enemy was back in the Hindenburg Lin 
St.-Mihiel and the First Amer 





ican Army came next. On 


May nineteenth General Pershing had been definitel 
promised a front of his own for an independent army. T 
Second Marne had prevents d that and Ik ur divisions 











scattered along the Allied front, their supply an increasing 

problem. Up to July he had not even secured a tactical 
mmand for the First Army Corps, organized in January 

My staff, properly ambitious to get at t 

created, became impatient, but I understood tl 


ie Job for which it 





commanding general's difficulties. 

The concentration of American divisions drawn into the 
Chateau-Thierry region by the German attack in late May 
gave Pershing his opportunity, and he insisted upon a 
command for the First Corps in General Degoutte’s army. 

During that Second Marne battle he had begun the 
organization of the staff of the First American Army, with 
Col. Hugh Drum as Chief of Staff, and with the great 
emergency over, he renewed his insistence on an army of 
our own. The Marne had proved to the practical satisfac- 


tion of the Allies that we had officers capable of handling 


divisions and corps in French armies, but to give us our 
head as an army was another matter. Nevertheless, at 
Bombon, on July twenty-fourth, where the Allied com- 
manders in chief met, with the German retreating, and 
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present wher he arrived, and } \ t 


was no time to bring them ir Asar 


rece ed t S gratitude t second hand 
The First Ce afterit hort rest. n 





where, on August twenty-first, we took 


mand of two National Army d 
90th—-both new to us, on the eastern 


Mihiel 





of the ground in the salient, the attack had beer 


for not later than mid-September. Tt 
new staffs the formidable task of collect 


sions scattered from Flanders to Switzerlan 


wise preparing in secrecy a major operation 


than a month. 


The salient was a left-over from the 


September, 1914. A triangle—the sharpes 
ern Front—it looked easy on the map; but owing to the 
blind nature of the land, its two commanding heights 


sheltered commun 




























Liberty Division Infantry in Captured 

German Second:-Line Trench, Argonne 

Forest, the First Day, September 26th. 

At Right—Wire and Thicket in the 
Argonne Forest 


decided unanimously to hold and 
DI the offensive, General Pershing 
won his demand. The flattening out 

the St.-Mihiel salient was assigned 
to the First American Army. The 
organization of that army, with head- 
quarters at La Ferté-sous-Jouarre, 
was announced formally on August 
tenth, and arrangements made for 
the successive relief of the necessary 
American divisions. General Persh- 
ing himself took command of the 
near-by Vesle front for part of a day, 


then returned it to General Degoutte, 





to elaborate 


rugged, heavy 
























First Division Infantry Edging Forward 


German had hel 
Joffre had made 
fruitless attacks 
1915—on the 
Eparges, on the sot 
mont—since when the enemy 
garrisoned it wi 


ondary troops, | 
The western face ran 


heights of the Meuse; 
ern face followed the he 
the Meuse to 
crossed the plains of the Woévre. 


Region, October 11, 1918 


“ 
¢ n 
wr f10 00 t 
ve the t t I 
Basin, and so t ed f 
n r ‘ Lor 
Otte vely, { t 
alle to Ver It aly I 
efense f Verdur 1 it ‘ ~ 
strumental in deciding the enemy on the g 


against Verdun in February, 1916. 


Two New Jobs for the Americans 


N AUGUST thirtieth, the First American Arm; 








the object being to deceive the enemy 
nto the belief that our next move 
was to be in the Soissons region. Headquarters was 
moved immediately to Neufchateau and the secret concen- 
tration of our First Army in the St.-Mihiel sector begun. 
The First Corps was resting at La Ferté. In the fighting 
ist ended the staff had functioned without a hitch in its 
t test, mainly due to the ability and energy of the Chief 
of Staff, Malin Craig. Supplies of all sorts had been forth- 
ming as needed and the wounded had been quickly and 
well cared for. Our losses had been heavy, but not ex- 
cessive, the nature of the terrain, the enemy’s resistance 
and the inexperience of our troops considered. 


Offering Thanks for Belleau Wood 


n us while on his way to thank the Second Division 
rmally for Belleau Wood. His long stay in America had 
ft him completely at home in English. He told me of hav- 

i been with Grant’s Army when it entered Richmond. 
From La Ferté he drove to General Bundy’s headquarters, 
where an unhappy incident occurred. The friendly rivalry 
between the marines and the regulars in the Second had 
helped to make it the fine division it was. General Bundy 


| genase CLEMENCEAU stopped at La Ferté to call 


had no notice of Clemenceau’s coming. By chance most 


of the officers of the 3d Brigade—regulars—were at head- 


1 
quarters and no officer of the 4th Brigade—marines— was 
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American Manned French Renauit Tanks Going Into the Meuse:Argonne Fight 
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‘What Fun to See You Again! 
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Now Tell Me Everything About Yourself!"’ 








xI 
HERE was no mystery in the source of the sixteen 
thousand dollars. It was at least clear where Charley 
Maddox got it. 

Dusk had fallen and the evening lights already had 
begun to spring up in the 
that the homely 
Baronov, the Brooklyn dealer, got off the street car near 
He walked slowly, a scuffling, stoop-shouldered 


small brick-and-brownstone 
houses crowded neighborhood when 
his home. 
figure in seedy clothes, his dusty hat crowded down on his 
ears in characteristic fashion. Hester, his daughter, often 
complained of-her father’s attire; but though Baronov 
rarely disregarded any wish the daughter voiced, his ap- 
pearance had altered little since the time he had pushed a 
handcart in the city’s streets. That had, in fact, been his 
beginning. 

A park, a small square with trees and a carpet of well- 
threadbare turf, lay in front of the modest three- 
ng. Along its walks benches were set, and here 


worn 





story dwell 
every pleasant evening in the spring and summer Baronov 
sat and gossiped with his neighbors. Tonight, though, the 
park was vacant. A raw wind crept in from the bay below, 
the trees sighing fitfully as it swept their leafless branches; 
but in spite of this, as well as the darkness along the de- 
serted walks, Baronov crossed the street, his shuffling gait 
directed toward the bench he usually favored. He did not 
seat himself, however. The bench faced his house, and as 
he reached it he halted and stood there, staring up at the 
house front and its windows. 

An ample rolling figure, that of a woman, sat in the par- 
lor window, looking out. Her face, like her figure, was 
round and squat, its features marked with the stamp of 
countless generations of peasant forbears. Baronov’s wife 
had, in fact, been a girl working in the fields when he had 
for all that, by one of the curious 
alterations America seems to produce in alien types, little 
left her 

Just beyond the 


married her; though, 





‘race of that peasant was visible in 


offspring—least of all in her daughter. 
mother’s rotund shape the lamplight fell on Hester Ba- 


ancestry 


ronov. She was seated at the piano, playing. 
A grunt sounded in the 


; wife sat like this at the window, waiting for 


darkness. It came from Barono 


r + } 
Vili 


Every nigh 


him to come up from the street car; and though she now 
had a servant to help her, he knew that once she saw him 
she would pop down into the kitchen all in a flutter to make 
sure the dinner was ready for poppa, that it was hot and to 
his liking. 

Such a fuss was momma! Always she worried for a 
man as if it was a crime. However, that was like her; and 
with another grunt, all at once Baronov’s shambling figure 
was shaken with a fit of mirth. “‘Ho-ho!” he tittered, 
both hands clapped to his side. 

As if momma should worry for anything! Nuh, not after 
today she should not, that was sure. Why, diamonds and 
pearls could be momma’s now—all she would like, almost. 
Momma could have what she never dreamed of 
having! 

Diamonds and pearls. 
she wish it, a fine big varnished car, a limousine, und a 
feller in a cap and fancy suit to drive it. Of course, 
momma might alretty of had a car, her own, had she 
asked —only momma hadn't asked. She never did. If 
Baronov bought her something, as often Baronov did, 
momma didn’t say much; only she would sit for the rest of 
the evening with her eyes fastened on him as he moved 
about and her flat round peasant face glowing with humble 
gratitude, with pride, with devotion. That had been her 
look when Baronov brought home for her her first feather 
bed. It was her look when he had scraped together enough 
to get her first silk dress. So it had been, too, when he had 
bought this house to give her. In her distant fatherland 
she had first seen Baronov plodding up a dusty farm road, 
his shoulders bent under a heavy pack; but had the one- 
time peddler now become magically a prince Well, 
shape the fancy to suit yourself, though it’s hardly likely 
Baronov imagined of himself anything of high romance. 
Hardly. But by turns chuckling, by turns clapping his 
hands to his sides, finally he composed himself and crossed 
the street to his door. 

One needs to dwell but briefly on the details of his home 
the less the better perhaps. Long ago, Mrs. Baronov had 


now 


His wife could have, too, should 


chosen its furnishings, and though the blinding carpet and 


the raw knockdown hues of the plush upholstery and the 





hangings often were like a blow in the eyes to 
Baronov, she had never protested these « 
mother’s peasant taste. The mother loved it; that 
enough. 

Now struggling up from her chair, Mrs. Baronov gave a 


murmur of surprise. “‘So! You come home yet? I do not 
see you.” She hurriedly kissed her husband and was surg- 


ing from the room when Baronov halted her. 
“Vait, momma! 
He still had on his hat. 


Hester, rising from the } 


I got news for you.” 


From under its brim his eyes 


ano, clucKked 


danced like a bird’s. 


her tongue. What a hat! What a suit, too, he wore S} 
took the hat from his head and was saying ‘‘ Tomorrow 
poppa, you and I go down to Mr. Fishbein’s the cloth 
yes!’’ when Baronov dodged away from her 

“News | got!” he cried. ‘I got it news, I t ! 
Then, unable to contain himself longer, the news burst 


from him. ‘‘ Ve are reech,momma! Reech, you hear me, 
Hester? Today I sell it the yard—sell it for b:g money 
They looked at him. ‘‘ You have sold the 1, wi 
repeated Hester, voice low. It was so low, 
passive, that Baronov’s face fell. 
“‘Vell,”’ he breathed, his look comic with bew 
“for vy don’t you ask me for how much I sell it, vat?” 
“Well, then, 


The reply came in 





iderment, 


Hester asked. 
losion. “A 


rt sixty tousand ] 


how much, poppa?”’ 


another burst, an ex} 
hunnert sixty tousand! For one hunns 
sell it!” 

There was a pause. 
tantly from his wife to his daughter. 


cried Baronov. 


During it Baronov glanced expec- 





The clock on the mantel struck. It was six o’clo 
dinner hour, but Baronov gave no heed to that He ir 
deed had sold the yard, his place of business, for ons 
dred and sixty thousand dollars, the price double what he 
would have been glad to get for it a week before, and ther 
was reason for his excitement. Then, just as he was about 
to say it again—‘“‘One hunnert sixty tousar think 
that!’’—his wife broke the pause. ‘Vell, I guess I go fix 





the dinner,”” she said. 


She waddled toward the door, and a e did so her 
“Did you think wl 


daughter spoke too. at you are doing, 



































poppa he asked. Think of it? When he had sold the 
rd for one hundred and sixty thousand dollars! ‘“‘ Yes.”’ 

1 Hest but what are you going to do now 

Ba g ed. Were there ever h womer 
Was « e tl Here he had come home to 
them a rich man, her than he’d hoped to be for years 
et this was the way they took it! However, Baronov 
new his daughter we nough to remember she was not 
one to ask questions merely for the foolishness of asking 
them, and having scribbled down that night in his office a 
et ol T yure he I vv tr mught the cal ulatior rr gnt ne ar 

wi to her jue It v the of } resources 
Tl ile of the real estate had n doubled his for- 
tune, and he eagerly mentioned t total 

It was three hundred thousand d r A f 
iid, could do much with that. As he said 
milled ‘How, po} 

With enthusiasm, Baror rose to the ta telling her. 
\ new house, for one thing le could bu o for the new 
ho e rich new furr ning ere co 1 be i car, too 
i" chauffeur for momn so. She, Hester, could 
trave t ing steams! Benn} er! u ould 
ea college As for B ! himsel he ed he could 

e up business, retir It was a fine | ture. ? doubt of 

hut as Baronov warmed to the tonic and his face 
ghted with elation, all at once he was startled to hear his 
laughter laug! Re e, poppa? Hester laughed agair 
‘Wt you'd die of it ina ek! Die of doing nothing! 

Baronov's face fe Lor It was true He looked at 
‘ moment doubtfu Ur ne big house mit reech 

I ngs—you don’t vant it, vat Hester laughed. 

it? Und you don't travel like I i, spending money?” 
\ she laughed again he scratched his chin. “ Vell, if 
we t spend some, the money, vat do folks like us do 

Hester gave g. “Do? WI ist what we 

e always done. We will live here the way we've always 

, She looked uy tly asshespo I've told you 
vhat I wish, poppa, haven't I? You should know it. It is 
ti e people sa See, there goes Hester Baronov! Her 

n¢ the one who t t he id so 
day they wil iy too, ‘He gives 
money with hospita and so on.’ 


13.9 
wouldn t you, 


emmanuel 


He Leaped Back, Alarm in His Face. 
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} w mone s made t} igt n't ¢ 
tand in the w r the vor 
Charley Maddox seemed to figure so 
( nance ! ( nances 4 leed ' { 
r ri he had on the de name 





rowd Bertha’s eyes were sparkling ar 
excitement tinged her cheeks. The night 
been like so much wine 
Dinner first, then a show! In then 
was nott be wondered tl} it her sj t 
erhaps Gao come true 


Dreams, after all, 7 


rate, a good se a dream to Bertha 


The 


aeai 


Dinner first restaurant, a smal! } 


was down in lower Park Avenues Half 
struck when she and Charley got there, a 
crowded, the women In evening are Ww 
the door a moment’s embarrassment nett 


but the 


over the lamé gown had | 


was without a hat, question 


een a problen 





ning wrap, and she lacked even a fur coat 
occasion. The best she had was a cloth 
too genuine caracal collar, and she was « 


linr } ¢ 
slipped off the coat 


it to the won 
That cou 
tna 





and gz 


the woman’s supercilious stare 


though; and she made a mental note 
she would | 


uy herself a wrap for the ever 





needed now. Lamé to h the dress; lamé with | r é no sor g ( r 
fur, she decided. However, as she and Charley entered the Pabst’s and that Pabst ! it en 
room and a head waiter obsequiously beckoned them to a grotesque, inchoate « ae \ 
table, Bertha knew there was nothing wrong with her dres she felt rather thar Charl 
Nothing wrong with herself either Look!” she heard She had finished jeri ; 
one woman say, nudging her companion. The ma e tween breasts « ne ( t M 
was in smart evening clothes tared frankly The filet he d ’ } 

Bertha was tingling as the waiter drew out the sn menu she glanced sw ( f He i f 
table and she seated herself on the velvet banquette, her rette. Affect now ¢ ' “te 
face to the room. ooking down, his eyes ¢ t 









‘Don't You Touch Me! Don't 
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neé the ¥ 
x me t 
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eve , 
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sred exultant ¢ ‘ ; 
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- s t ¢ eT i 
na the uw x 
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+ ; it A+ } ‘ mme 
led Bertha SNe Ver good, n 

. ee 

of what to we \ ‘ 

Af 

she nad no eve r \ r 
to] r the t | I t 
ilste with a not Sole Mar 
‘OnscloUSs, as she She wondere I rm 

in attendant herself. It w é t 
13 “a ' 
ld not be helps« that she had sat é ‘ | 
t in the morr ng h re ter r ng ¢ 


ing 
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You Dare Lay a Han: n Me!" He Shrilled Page 188 
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XXMIT 
IF E was easier after nee Sn a 
that, for a time 


t Kay in to Judson 
i { never seen Jud- 
nel é She id 
] t nat 1t wouid 


In the back of her 
, 
mind had been the 
t £ tnat the lone- 
, 
€ became unbear- 
’ 1 a] ve 
€ « \ laiwa = 
} 
I Juason was not 


e€ unpaved street 
, , 
nt yon the railroad 





grair 
grain 


tank 


water 


elevator, a 
and, a quarter of a mile 
1 ] 


ast the tank along a 
etrack, some shipping 
pe m a bare and 
empty field. The general 
re was on the street, 
the blacksmith shop, 
and beside it, quaintly 
en re a gasoline filling 
station. Beyond that 


? 
story build- 


ig with orna- 
mental sheet iron, with 
a sign, Dry Goods and 
H 

Before the general 


tore Was a lew square 
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By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


BY Ww. H. D. KOERNER 

SRR A *That’s what I’m tell- 
ing you 

He was sorry for that 

however. He went int 


Judson, bought a great 
package of paper r 
kins and brought them 


out. Ar 








hurt the other so ¢ asily. 
And their quarreling 
came only at the end of 
the day, when they 
tired. But as the hot 
weather kept on, 
out a cloud in the sky, 
they found the making- 
up a harder ma 
There were times when 
they went to their com- 


mon bed, each to lie a 


itherasno 


farfromthe 


guilty put out tent 
tive hand, possibly long 
nours ilterwara ind 
there was a re Clila 
tion, abject and ng 
Such a quarre meé 
one day when Kay found 





that he was carrying the 


revoiverat 











eet ol ement pave- s 
ment, and on it a hen or “7 } 

, Down the track promised to let Little 
vo ancient freight cars Dog alone, Tom.” 

1 been turned into “Who said anything 

uses for Mexican sec- about Little Dog?” 

t nds, and a forlorn How could he tell her 

goat near by was inves- that the Indians wer 

ing papers thrown nursing their injury to 

m the railroad trains — the breasts That 

’ sat stupefied in the 4 é there | been threats 

car igainst him 1 that on 

And thisis Judson!” the roads the old fu 

Sure s! What did bloods of the reservation 
OU eX] girl? Chi- passed him without 
ee speaking to him, sitting 
ne mbed down, a wW.H.D t e seats of their wagor 
tle still and went : like ancient kings, their 
to t store. There os faces impassiv ind 
as a little man in spec- Bi A sold the r nay hither and 
es behind the count- ———— RES - al yon, but not to him. 

4 brisk little man ‘Anyone Who Believes That This Country is Not Raising Riders Equal to Any Should Have Watched “If you made that 
ndat nd ne She Tom McNair Yesterday in His Battle With the Cheyenne Horse, Satan’’ promise, you ought to 
vas touched by his keep it, Tom.” 

r ess; he was even, in a way, excited. He went to He never knew that it was a joke. Long afterward she “Tf I get killed you could go back East, eh? Well, 


staircase behind the grocery shelves and called up, ‘‘ Hey, 
‘ome down and meet Tom MeNair’s wife.” 
And Sally was big and buxom and kindly. “I was just 


ng to George the other day, we’ve got to go up and see 
it wife of Tom's; she'll think we're right unfriendly. 
And I t it’s lonely out there. Don’t talk to me about 


i ’ u’ve got. It’s a good ranch, but it’s too shut 
She felt warmed and cheered. They helped her with her 
Now say, here’s a good coffee. Not so dear as that 
[om’s been buying. He always gets the best, Tom does.”’ 





said Mrs. George, smiling at her. 
{ under their friendliness. She even bought, 
ling the tank with gasoline, a dreadful 


ttle necktie for hin 


for him. It was a bow, already tied, and it 





id an elastic which went around the collar and hooked 
the back. She had it carefully wrapped, and when they 

were on their way back she handed it to him. 
I bought you a little present,’”’ she said, her eyes de- 


mure, 
“A prese nt 
He was as eager as a boy wh 
i he unwrapped it. ‘‘ Well, look 


I sure call 


yo 


steadied the wheel 


what's here!” he said. 


e she 


now 


was to find-the absurd thing among some odds and ends 
where she had hidden it for fear he would wear it, and to 
shed tears over it. 

But although she was no longer a prisoner, she was still 
very nervous. The drought was continuing and the pros- 
pects for winter browse on the reservation increasingly 
bad. Even thewell was very low; she had to be saving 
with her wash water. Her skin was dry and cracking, her 
hands so rough that mending Tom’s socks was a torture. 
She began to feel as though she had a tight band around 
her head. She was even fretful, and any little thing in 
that surcharged atmosphere sufficed to bring on a storm 
between them. 

“ Are you going to eat without your coat, Tom?” 

“That’s what I aim to do. I’m just a plain man, and 
I’ve never said howdy to the Queen of England.” 

The aggression was generally hers, but as time went on 
and Tom found that the Indians intended to sell him no 


hay, his own nerves suffered. 
““What’s the use of clean table napkins every mea 
“Because I like to think that I live like a lady.” 
“Well, the sooner we can this lady business and get 
down to brass tacks, the better. 
these things.” 
“*It takes work, too, Tom.’ 


1?” 


It takes water to wash 





maybe that’s the best thing that could happen to me—and 
you too.”’ 

It was childish. 
tried to argue with him he enlarged on it, nursing | 
of injury, like the Indians. She could go back home 
live like a lady again. ‘‘Clean napkins every meal 
extra on Sundays.”’ He knew she was getting tired of him. 
What was he anyhow? He was a cripple; a child could 
knock him down and tramp on him. And she ry 
anyhow, if she stayed; if he didn’t get hay 
was through, done, wiped out. She had to soothe him like 
a child that night. 

Perhaps their occasional quarrels might have been f 
gotten, but there was something else, mor 
There was a complete difference in their point of view 
One night she asked him to roll a cigarette for her. 

“‘Not on your life,”’ he told her grimly. 

“But why not? I used to smoke cigarettes. You know 
that.” 

““My wife doesn’t.” 

She was surprised and indignant. ‘‘That’s ridiculous,” 


He knew it and so did she. 


would st: 





somewnere Nhe 


fundamenta 


she told him. ‘‘It’s—medieval.” 
“Sounds bad!”’ he drawled imperturbably. ‘“‘ Maybe I’m 
kinda old-fashioned, girl, but the women out here don’t 


smoke, and you don’t want to get talked about.” 











“You may ask me not to smoke. You can't forbid it.” 


Since when 


She made a curious little gesture of helplessness 


She lay awake a long time that night, thinking. She had 
heen bred in the new school; even, in their own way, her 
father and mother subscribed to it. This school taught 


that the wife was no longer subordinate to the husband; 





that marriage was a mutual contract in which each bore 
his part. Obedience was even being left out of the mar- 
riage service. The old medieval idea of the wife being a 
chattel, a 

How strange that such an idea should still persist out 
here! Not in the towns perhaps, but in the back country. 
Mrs. Mallory, for instance. She would have held it, or at 





ave disputed it. But she had been happy with 


Jake apparently. Perhaps the issue never came up; she 


ad never wanted to do anything of which he disapproved. 
But Tom stirred in his sleep and put his arm around 
her. She lay still. What did it matter after all? 

And still the country dried and dried. The pond had 
disappeared; the dam had held, and all day the cattle 
stood or lay there, afraid to go far from the muddy pool 
which was all they had. At night coyotes came slinking 
to drink, and then retreating, sat dog fashion on hilltop 
or butte, and raising their muzzles barked at the relent- 
less sky. Outside of his cows and calves, which he was 
holding close in, Tom's cattle ranged far, hunting for 
browse. He worked them as little as possible; when they 


l ] 1 


showed poor condition he brought them in, slowly, to such 





water and hay as he could provide. And to his other anx- 
ieties was now added fear for his calf crop; cattle were 
never prolific under poor feeding. He had to distribute 
his bulls. 

Along with the other outfits, he tried to scatter the stock 


over the range, and by salting in certain places to hold 





in desperation he went in to 
Judson and | 


ne 


t all the cottonseed cake he could find. 





It left him practically without money. 
Even before the fair, other men had begun to ship to the 
feeders the cattle they could not carry. And Tom, going 
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to the fair—he had heen appointed one of the judges and the great st " rimped r 
stopped in and had a frank talk with Mr. Tulloss f t ad 1 
l want to do the right thing,”’ he said, standing in fr 
of the banker's desk. ‘There is st time for you to get y thelr G 
out from under if you feel like it. There would be 
but not so much as it may be later.’ Ar 
“Then you're going to quit on me, Tom Ic} 
“Quit! I’m ready to hold on till hell freezes over! It t be g 
you I’m thinking about.” Roping, r 
Tulloss looked at him. The boy was certainly thir And a deep! iline 
standing there in his gala attire, the | iant shirt, the He's throwin’ enoug i tor 
neckerchief, the leather naps And he had a strained lo | 
about the eyes H ur 
‘Show clothes, Tom?” D, ¢ 
‘Some I had left, yes.’ 
‘Your wife coming in?” WW 
‘She’s bringing the flivver. I rode er. Have t ave 
my own horse, you know. I| can’t mount the way I used “We got ter ‘ 


to.”’ There w a 
‘No,” said Mr. Tulloss. N How's Ka) field He igr 


standing it?” straighter, put : 
“It's mightly lonely for her, but shi o Sadek ‘ih eel Ged dete 

darkly “she’s a pretty fine little gir more ne 

arKi) a pr ; £ m 


‘No trouble then?” mont} 
‘No trouble,” said Tom valiantly But Ka id not hear 
When he left he knew the banker was still behind him, find the crowd assem 
and he felt happier than for weeks. He strode out, made _ filling in the tim 
that awkward mount of his and rode to the fair grounds The dust was intense Her 











After all, life was still good to him; he was not down and cu vr Ju is she passed 
out; he had a herd of cattle and a rar i he had Kay was sudder elf-cor is 
His heart swelled a little as he thought of her dauntlessly seemed to her that all the eye 
driving the ramshackle car along the dusty roads, and ther focused on her. She even heard a \ 
was a bit of swagger in the way he rode onto the field “There she is now. I knew she n't r 
The grand stand was full, and in front of it the local And once seated, she was aware 
band was playing. Earlier in the day the crowds had trated inspection. The chat 
thronged the buildings, and had viewed the exhibits ceased. Not for a long time did ire to take her « 
proudly, and with reason. from the dusty track before her and to ¢ 













They themselves had made them possible, had fo when she did, the gazes ar 
their hard fight and were slowly winning out. Theschool sorbed in the racing. She saw 
display, the vegetables and fruits,the very pedigreed cattle t 


















‘‘Hello!”" She Said. ‘‘I Thought Maybe a Little Food Wouldn't Go So Ba 
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Albert J. Beveridge 


HE state of Indiana and the nation as a whole have 
sustained a great loss by the death of Albert J. 
Twice during his early, formative years he was 


Beveridge. 


ted to the United States Senate. 


By ceaseless hard 
work and by natural talents of a high order he raised him- 
lf to a commanding position in that body. Openly and 
teadfastly he championed principles and policies which 

rly opposed by some of his associates, but 


hin a few years, they were glad to accept as 


is two terms he had served his state and 
the nation with distinguished ability, Senator Beveridge 
for reélection. 


was twice defeated Politics proved an in- 


constant mistress. He returned to private life with a 


lic record behind him, a record for sane and 


’rogressivism which has not since been sur- 


passed; and he left a deep and lasting impress upon 
the plastic era during which his years in the Senate were 
pent 
It was one of Senator Beveridge’s beliefs that Americans 
overfond of winning rather for the glory of being 
proclaimed winners than for the sake of having accom- 
plished something worth while. He used to tell his friends 
that they should be just as ready to fight for a forlorn hope 
which deserved their support as to espouse a cause in 
‘ success was a foregone conclusion. In his eyes 
plendid defeat counted for more than cheap and easy 
tory. He was able to apply this philosophy to his own 
olitical setbacks with such success that he was never 


ast down by them; nor was he ever at a loss to find 
seful task to attack. 

Defeat at the poll 
Freedom from tt 


hich to undertake | 


yme new and u 
was not without its compensations. 
f 


> Cares Ol 


office afforded him leisure in 


W long projected life of Chief Justice 


Marshall. For eight vears he toiled at this formidable task 


produced a monumental work which is an in- 


nt Gaeta 
and finally jf 
lispensable fount of information for every serious student 
he formative pe 


by which a loosely 


riod of this Republic and of the processes 
linked group of states was welded into 
the solidarity of a united nation. 


r had this great biography issued from the press 
work upon an equally 


Severidge et to 
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ambitious life of Abraham Lincoln. Death prevented its 
completion, but enough was written to give a new picture 
of its great subject. He devoted years of painstaking re- 
search to the two volumes of this life that he had finished, 
going back to original and in many cases to hitherto 
untouched sources of information. Love of country and 
enthusiasm for its past and for its heroes had as much to 
do with the writing of these books as either industry or 
scholarship. These works were labors of love, and they are 
national services which are perhaps as distinguished as any 
which might have been performed in an additional term or 
two in the Senate. 

For a quarter of a century Senator Beveridge was a con- 
tributor of notable articles to THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post. 
craft and politics, of the Bible as literature, and of many 


He wrote of the Philippines, of government, state- 
passing phases of our national life. A spirit of courage, 
honesty, self-reliance and fine Americanism pervaded all he 
wrote. 

For friendship Senator Beveridge had peculiar gifts. He 
liked people and people liked him. His relationships were 
not the self-seeking contacts of the politician but mani- 
festations of good will and understanding such as come 
from men who have taken many a hard knock themselves 
and are intuitively able to enter into the lives of those 
about them with discerning sympathy. Even in his later 
years neither ill health nor the cares of a busy career af- 
fected his buoyant and dynamic personality. His zest for 
the pageantry and adventure of living did not lose its edge 
nor did his enthusiasm lack its youthful sparkle. 

Senator Beveridge was a self-made man of the loftiest 
type. His early years were a long, plucky struggle against 
poverty and narrowness of opportunity. 30th these ob- 
stacles he overcame. He got himself an education, won the 
respect of friends and neighbors, made himself an envied 
place among local lawyers and then went into the Senate. 
His maiden speech, delivered so prematurely as to defy 
senatorial precedent, instantly placed him in the first flight 
of parliamentary orators. 

Work, fighting, study for the causes that he championed, 
all of which had become second nature to him, developed 
his vigorous mind and brought him invaluable experiences 
and contacts. The respect of the nation, the loyalty of 
his friends, a generous measure of fame and the con- 
sciousness of having served his people valiantly and to the 
best of his abilities were his rewards. 


The Winning of the West 


HE settlement, the winning of the West is looked upon 
5 pom days as an early chapter of American history, a 
proper and patriotic subject for schoolboy study, but 
hardly meat for grown men with more important things to 
think about. 

The late E. H. Harriman, with the vision of genius, did 
not feel that way. He began the construction of a rail- 
road from Arizona down the west coast of Mexico, and 
this line, some twelve hundred miles in length, is just now 
completed. 

However strained the relations between these two coun- 
tries may become at various times, the geographical tie 
that binds them can never be cut. That trade between two 
such large nations, with so vast a contiguous territory, 
should fail to increase with the years is unthinkable. Yet 
until the completion a few weeks ago of the last gap in the 
far-flung line of the Southern Pacific of Mexico, much of 
the rich west coast of that country had no direct rail con- 
nection either with the United States or with its own 
interior. 

More than nine hundred miles of this railroad had been 
built by the time the Madero revolution called a halt fora 
whole decade. Since the renewal of the work, further 
revolutions, banditry, Indian outbreaks, floods and land- 
slides have been encountered. The last leg of a hundred 
and three miles was through rugged mcuntain country 
where costly bridges, viaducts and tunnels have been the 
rule. 

The expenditures upon this lengthy railroad, the delays 
losses sustained cannot 


encountered and the immense 


be recompensed by any immediate or early profits in 
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3ut the nearly twenty thousand miles of the 


proportion. 
company’s lines in the United States have been tied in wit! 
the heart of Mexico and its great consuming centers. 


The new line traverses a country of 


strange sights and 
colorful scenes. In places there is scenic magnificence; in 
others a tropic agricultural richness. It reaches several 
large cities, but they are as foreign to us as if located on 
The 


region suggest a different world 


another planet. very names of the states in this 
Sonora, Sinaloa, Nayarit 
and Jalisco. 

It does not seem as if enterprise on the scale 
by Mr. Harriman was misconceived, if we view at long 
range. Certainly American capital and enterprise have 


not exploited Mexico in any attempt to provide markets 


for this country’s products. There is machinery ready 
forits future economic growth; life lines for its process« 


of wealth production when and stability are mors 


assured 


No less V 


the Moffat Tunnel, just recently completed, after } 


peace 


isionary, in the short view, was the inception of 


financial difficulty, through the main range of the Rocky 


Mountains in our own state of Colorado 


This means that the most important intermountain cen- 


¢ 


ter of Denver 


is brought nearly two hun- 


population 


ompli 


snment 


dred miles nearer to the Pacific Coast, an a 


in transportation that is sure to have greater meaning 
with the years. 


Then, too, but recently the construction of new highway 





tiver— Lees Ferry and Blythe. 
the wilderness traversed by the Colorado, this may seem 
an unimportant item of local news. 

But 


scarcely half a dozen places, 


the wild and destructive stream is bridged in 


including the railroad cross- 


tumultuous course of two thousand miles 


ings, in its 


Anything that makes for 


through our Western states. 








travel across such a natural barrier serves to enric 
West and thereby the whole country. 
The bridge at Lees Ferry means closer communication 


between Utah and Arizona, and between Utah and Cali- 


fornia. It is significant of more than the mere physical 
values inherent in bridges and new highways. 

Not merely do East and West at times misunderstand 
each other. The Far Western states themselves do not 
always see eye to eye, or appreciate one another’s problems 
and varying richness of opportunity. The incredible ex 
tent of Nature’s barriers has served to some degree to keep 
the peoples apart in spirit as well as habitat. 

Coming down from the north, a great transcontinental 
railroad system is about to build a hotel on one rim of the 
south has 
These 


wonders of Nature cannot be witnessed by too many of our 


Grand Canyon, just as another system to the 


long had accommodations on the opposite rim. 


people. 

The processes of the earth’s creation are nowhere seen 
No human being can see 
Far Western 


country without gaining new enrichment of life. 


on a grander or clearer scale. 


or feel even a little 


of the bigness of the 

It is useless to argue the relative advantages of a vaca- 
tion in Europe or in the many wonderlands of our own 
country. We say we go abroad for refinement, culture and 
history. But no culture can strike very deep into the soul 
of man if based on a narrow, seaboard provincialism. 

Of course, we need to understand Europe; it has many 
lessons to teach. But the men and women about to make 
their twentieth trip abroad who talk of the crudities of 
America without ever having been west of the Mississippi 
River evidently learn but little from their many trans- 
atlantic travels. 

Our country is rich in more than wheat fields, stockyards 
and factories. The Far West has a spacious scenic sublimity 
of its own. The facilities to see it can be far extended and 
still leave many a wilderness area untouched. 

In other sections there are countless places and spots of 


charm and beauty. Except in the older primitive Indian 


races, we have not the length of human history that marks 


so many European towns. But there is far more history, 





romance and beauty in a thousand directions in America 
, 


than many of our people, especially those who go a 


broad so 


often, will ever know. 
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lhe New Science of Exporting 


‘ime tan uma nnn §=OY CHESTER T. CROWELL Worm 


in 





Europe and the United States, advantage In fourt irs An 

that American exports, which had suddenly increased, not exporting today as they ever knew, not to say more, but business men have not or sught 
millions but billions, would soon register a sharp decline. quite a number of things have happened to this science but introduced several revolutionary in: tions w 
This assumption was based upon the ancient theory that since the Americans took it up on a large scale. Forexam- European exporters are now 
American business men did not understand the science of ple, when a European trade journal says “You don't pack Instead of merely maintair 
exporting and, moreover, had no great desire to learn it. your goods properly” this does not refer to the shipping more adroit competition, American ex ters are n 
However, the exports did not decline. On the contrary cases, but to the attractiveness of the individual packages sensational gains in all of Latin An I 
they went on increasing. It would appear from the many references to this subject Orient, in Africa, Australia and many of the ren 

Today the trade publications of the great European ex- abroad that no other exporters now equal the Americans wealthy and productiv inds of tl Ir 
porting nations are addressing to their readers almost in the art of making their goods attractive and inciden- are also making progress in Gr 
exactly the same exhortations and criticisms that for so tally suggesting by the appearance of the container the Before going into the details of t n! at 
many years before 1914 American trade publications ad- high quality of the contents ever, it w be necessary to review 
dressed to their readers. ‘You don't pack your goods In this article I shall deal with methods of doing business which they first caught up with the pr n. L 
properly,” ‘You do not make an adequate survey of your rather than with statistics. There is quite an imposing list ten years ago ever 
market,” “You do not study local conditions in the coun- of manufactured goods in which the United States leads no uniform defir n so far as Am 
tries in which you wish to sell, consequently your trade and the other countries are simply nowhere, consequent concerned. A merchant in Iowa 
practices and sometimes your goods are not suited to their to quote statistics with regard to such exports would be exactly what “f. 0. b.’’ meant, but an hant 
requirements.” unfair and misleading, for each of the great exporting na- buying in New Orleans, did not, ex ta ex 


All these sermon texts are so well known to Americans _ tions has a similar list of its own. The point to be made with some particular exporting firm indicat 





























that it is amazing to discover them now in German, French, _ here is that if any one country uses a vastly superior method Similarly the technical term 7 ¥ rn 
English and Italian newspapers and trade journals. Still of doing business in foreign fields, that fact will be of as- “free alongside ship,” had no definite nm 
more amazing is the fact that in the course of their preach- sistance to all its foreign traders and presently the business some exporting firms it meant that tl a 
ments they add: ‘‘Now the way the Americans do it is menof other countries will see that they ought tobe copying _ the freight, insurance f 
us.’ Whereupon they pro- to n y 
1 to describe the new sci- I t t 
ence of exporting. . e T ty 
Fundamental changes of f 
mendous importance have mv £00 
taken place since 1914, and } 
nearly all these are Amer- I t ma: ‘ 
an in origin. Obviously : In betwe hese twoextrer 
the Europeans did ‘ there were at " 


not forget their an- 


ot 


ient skill acquired 
by centuries of prac 


} 1 
tice: they know just 


much about 





Continued on Page 7‘ 
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As it Will be if We Do Not Save the Forests 
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Manhattan Theatrical Note 


LICE PERKINS, a struggling hello girl, 
Was regarded by all as a slow girl, 
Till one evening in jest 
F 


Aliee murdered a gue 


. } op 
{nd she now is a prospe rous show girl! 


Arthur L. Lippmann. 


‘“‘So This is Where the Kennel is Located!"’ 


The Beauty 


ER face was lifted only twice, 
Her skin bleached once, her hair dyed thrice; 
Reducing by a new device 
She cut her figure to a slice. 
She’s resting now—in Paradise. 
Mary Dorman Phelps. 






















The Friend Who Drops In on You for an Hour’s 
Idle Chatter on Your Busy Day 





Se 





Daddy Helps With the Home Work 


O AROUND to the library, this wet night! What 
for? Oh, you have to read Young Loch- 
invar and tell the story in your own words? If that’s 
all, just get a pencil, Minnie, and sit down and listen 
to daddy. We had that when I was in school, and 
that’s not so long ago but what I remember the story. 
Now this Lochinvar, he had a ranch out West, and 
he was one of these big handsome go-getters, same as 
Tom Mix, and his sweetie’s name was Ellen. She was 
a peach, and she liked him all right, but she belonged 
to a ritzy old Scotch family— something like the Car- 
negies, you know—with a p’'latial estate up in the hills, 
and they wanted her to marry a society bird with 
money; so they picked her out a little shrimp of a 
millionaire in her own set. Ellen knew he was a flat 
tire, and it near broke her heart, but she didn't dare 
to go against the family. Well, it came the night of 
the wedding, and the grand villa was blazing with 
lights and the limousines of the prominent guests was 
parked for half a mile both ways. 

The minister was late— maybe with a blow-out— and 
everybody got sort of nervous and peeved, and they 
started dancing to pass the time. The bride looked 
blue, and the bridesmaids were saying what a crime 





McNab and His Neighbors 











‘Sandy, Just Look at This Lovely 
Mrs. Sheep Dog!"’ 








**Aye, Jinny Lass! 


But Ye are 
Far Mair Comety"’ 


**‘Sandy, Ye Auld Flatterer!"’ 





= —— 


Somnambulistic Motorist: ‘‘Hang It! These One:Man Tops Never Come Down!" 


it was to waste a knock-out like Ellen on a wet smack like 
Harry, when who should come bargin 
friend 
father asked the butler, quite audible, why he let that Aire- 
dale crash in when he probably meant to start something; 
but Lochinvar spoke up polite enough, and said no need 
of the high hat, for he was merely a hoof-and-mouth this 


g in but the old boy 


togs! Ellen's 


Lochinvar in his snootiest ranch 


(Continued on Page 218 
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RAWN BY ™ 


The World’s Meanest Man—When His Wife Makes 


Him Angry He Runs and Pinches the Sensitive Plant 


Ne ORE me — 








(fetyy 
MA; 








‘‘And What's Mair, Jean, What Ye 
Lack in Hair Ye Save in Dog Soap"’ 
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The pick of the finest 
tomato fields! 


Thousands and thousands of acres of sun-bathed fields, 
thickly studded with luxuriant tomato vines, grown from special 
seed developed on Campbell’s great Tomato Farms. 










] 
all 


Just those full-fleshed, juicy varieties that yield the richest and 
most delicious tomato soup. This is the mighty harvest required 
each season to supply the popular and ever-growing demand for 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 


Only the luscious “meat” and pure juices of the tomato are 
saved for Campbell’s—a smooth, appetizing puree still further 
enriched with nutritious country butter and seasoned with utmost 
skill to make the flavor even more attractive. A treat awaits you! 





12 cents a can 








WitTa 1H€E MEAL OR A$ A MEAL SOUP BELONGS rH I 
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Al NET Ol CIRCUMSTANCE 


vi 


REE 


Lambry’s 


of the toboggan, burdened only DY 
thumping against 

his shoulders, Farr now made better time. 
Without partic for he 


went 


nowshoes 


ular naste, 


reason 


any 


nevertheless as 


swiftly as hisstrength 
permitted, slogging 
heavily forward. He 


set his feet down with 
a thump so that he 
feel their 


might im- 


pact with the snow, 
for they were so dull 
with cold as to be 

finsensible. From 





behind him the wind 


ame whistling down 


the lake, bearing its 
scourging load of 
snow crystals. They 

shee at back 





till they seemed to 


penetrate the he avy 





fabric of his gar- 
ments, and they 
silted hetweer the 
flap of his « ip a d 
he back of his coat 
and bit at ni nape 

When his 
hands swung at his 
ides, mittened as 
ne \ they ached 
wit! and some- 
time ne flapped nis 
arn ross his chest 
to start the circula- 
tion, and sometimes 
he folded his arms 
there or clasped his 


hands together, shel- 


his 


tering them wit! 





own body trom tne 
wind And some- 
times he whim] 

vith his fear 

with the loneliness. 

He walked with head bowed, inattentive to his course, 
seeing only the dull white of the snow beneath his feet 
Once or twice uneasily he paused and tried to peer behind 
him into the darkness, but the wind from that directior 
buffeted him, forced him to turn his head away. He 


tried to laugh, in a grim fashion, at the absurdity of this 


persistent feeling that someone there was following him; 
t could be only a part of his dark imaginings 
had abandoned the toboggan—and 


trudged onward 


A long time after 
Fart 
ith bowed head, he came abruptly upon an obstruction; 
had reached the shore. 
he 


} 


did not t e he 





now now long wh 


es he saw that he 


ind 


Whether 


ifting his ey 


this was island or mainland could not 


an 
He could see the shore | ne, ¢ lad with trees to right 
the black 


he trees would offer shelter from the wind, he lef 


ft of him, and bulk of the wood ahead 
ecause t | 
he lake, groping among the intertwining branche 
ng through them his weary way 

ground his feet, he 


steadily, and when he had climbed perhaps a hundred yards 


‘he beneath realized, was rising 


rom the lake he came abruptly out of the wood and into 
land. The trees behind him, 
it 


open 


eaking the wind, made seem curl- 


By Ben Ames Williams 


ILLUSTRATED 


entrance. He made 
wished to find; 
house the force of tl 
ized that he was 
nerves; 


the 


against him. 


at 


With 


ment, he swung Lambry’s snowshoes 
unshuttered windows 
the jagged fragments from the frame ar 
into the interior of the house. 

It was black dark here, and he 
his hands outstretched, until I 


his thighs collided. 


this 


able, and when 


wired for electricity, 


He 


turned it 


of current, by the glare which broke | 


with a movement of 


again and stood trembling at what he had done, 


by this small action 


elements and at 


which f 


BY JAMES C. McKELL wonder 











he might be betrayed c ain 





ously quiet here, and he looked about. 


Ahead, silhouetted against the sky, there 


was the bulk of a considerable building, \\ 
dark and silent there; and Farr guessed kK As . 
t was a summer residence of some pro- hy “i 4 
portions. He we toward it hurriedly, % 
willing to take what shelter it might 
‘offer a 

He was not particularly attentive to iA 


lings. His percept 


still fastened upon the fish } 


his surreur ions 


were 
ouse far 
hind him 


upon the busine he 








there;. and awkwardly, without remo. 
ng his snowshoes, he mbed the steps 
to the veranda and went along gtl 
and around the house, trying vy 

here and there, and do ‘ r 





Puy) 











stood tor some time t 


to accustom | eye » the darkne 

lled the room, trying to look about hin 

ing what to do But ! the end |} 
thought C Da 
lt to ome rt ol 
order It was lr 


iless fashion, curious t 


roundings even though 


s1dered purpose iv 
He came presently 
ind on the pantry s 


cartons of cereal ¢ 








would see the 
I nouse ne aid 
turn them « and 
they d there wa 
‘ no harm. for tl 
meant to tel 
wou e ce tent 
v presence 
her lr ne end, 
SW ed on the lig 
once more, and be 
Cause It Was gratelu 
a elling as it a 
thie dart oO lu ) 
terror ne turned or 
otne Hulbs nere l 
tl about the roon 
In the fire Lee 
A wit nang 
Po rY ! and eT The 
¢ ( izing, and ) 
ume Warming rn 
‘ ere He 
dled nin 
( eS Si 
He Was Haunted More and More the heat mig ome 
Intensely by This Feeling That He more , ta 
Had Been Followed, That Some: 
one Even Now Was Watching Him ; ot 
ig? t \ u 
the circuit without finding what he he had broken, and he took two or thre ‘ 
but when he came back to the front of the ishions from a couch at one side « ‘ m 
e wind struck | d he re proached the window, intending to tr ose th 
terribly cold. His asped his ing. But halfway across the room he st i su 
they broke now, and he flung into a furious anger and stood trembling, moisture springing on | 
the world which thus conspired For it seemed to him that throug! t broken window 
an impetuous and unconsidered move he had seen, in the blackness of t} x vutside irtive 
igainst one of the movement, as thoug! portion 1 t a 
The glass splintered; he knocked moved. And he stared for a while, t g to see what 
1 climbed through was that he had seen; but there was or the darkr 
which his glance could not penetrate 
went groping forward, In the end he wiped his arm ( orehead 
1e came to a table with whict assured himss I fears had arisen from nothing more 
His hands touched a lamp standing on — tangible than fear, and he went on and wadded the 
he fumbled at it, he found that it was into the open window t t tlood of the gale diminishe 
and his fingers touched a switch and _ to little whistling es of icy air 
was shocked and startled by the q K leap turned then to the fire and [four more logs in the 
vefore his eyes; and vasket at one side and piled them ind as his « 
instinctive fear he turned the light off revived and he came back to | igain, he begar 
as though to mov about the room and about the lowe floor of the 


») Survey his sur 


nis mind 








gry; and he rifled one of the « tons 1 

chewed furiously at the dry fare. Tl 
made him thirsty, and he found a kettle 
and unlocked the kitchen door and 
stepped out, cautiously peering into the 
darkness about him, ) the Kettle 
with snow. He was surprised to discove 
that now the night was clear, that it ha 
ceased to snow. The wind st lew, bu 
with a moderating force; and his eyes 
sweeping around through t darkness 
w three orfourn Sav i litt ist¢ 
gh \ re, | new; ora towr 


Continued on 
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Bauigreed seeds —lested soil—Special recipes 
— Model kitchens in over SO 


garden spots — Infinite care in every 


detail gives these foods fine flavor 


Ask for LIBBY’S 
when you buy the following foods 


Canned Meats Pickles, Condiments Fruits, Vegetables 
Cooked Corned Beef Catchu ~ ip 
Roast Beet Chili Sauce ( I ’ 
Vienna Sausage Mustard Peache Pea 
Beef Steak and Onior Queen Olive Spant 4 

Ra-gon Stutied Olive a Che Royal A 
Han irger SLeaKk Olive Ol (Spanish Cherrie Mara 
Veal Loaf Ripe Olive Calttornia I tie Gon 
Meat-wich Spread Sweet Pick Plume. Avs 
Chili Con Ca Pick Kesey B an 
Corned Beef H S t Mix I Toll * 
Lunch Tong t Mu I easier Pace 

Ox Tongue Dill Pickle es 
Genuine D Ha Rel: Raspberric 
Potted Mea Sweet € Loganberni 
Boneless Chick « O Blackberri 
Potted Chicken Chow ¢ Prunes, Fig 
Sliced Dried Be A gu 
Sliced Bacon Milk 

Mince Mea I M Pork I 
Plum Pudd ¢ 1 ! 

Mexican 1 ; I 
Bouillon Cube Salmon Krau 

Beef Extract 


On the very day of picking, the tiny 
cumbers are hurried into brine oO 
may 


t. Scores of country pickling sta 


e you that zest 


‘ inl 5 Pickle 
**Baby’’ Club Sandwiches —a 
{ ew idea for i oo f 


Especially good when served ther / 
refre ng Libby Sweet Pick P 





—new ideas, free, 


**Tasty Touches’’ 
rk le Also fo 


n this | W 





tainir Addre Mary Hale Martir 


pondent 
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It occurred to him that if he could see the village, some- 
ne there might see the lights in this house, and the thought 
tled him. He had to remind himself that if the story he 
meant to tell was to be believed, he must make no appar- 
nt effort at concealing his presence here; and when he 
went ba nto the house again with the kettle packed full 
ow, he turned on other , as though by very 
tentation he sought to demonstrate his innocence of all 
rong itent or deed. He took the kettle back into the 
g room and set it on the hearth, so that the reflected 
t fron e flames the snow; and he 
rouched there beside the fire, taking a fierce pleasure in the 
t that he was now too hot for comfort, as he had for so 
ng been te i 
The big house about him, empty and still, was yet full of 
ttle creaking sounds as the frost gripped or relaxed its 


hold upon the timbers and the studs. The wind, though its 


force was lessening, still blew with a perpetual and irritat- 
ng whine, hooting about the corners of the windows; and 
through that window which he had stuffed with sofa pil- 


lows it sang with a long whistling sob like the cry of a hurt 
man. Farr at last could bear this no longer, so he rose and 
ossed and thumped at the cushions, changing their ar- 
rangement till the whistling was stopped; came back then 
to the fire once more. The flames were whickering and 
singing so there was a friendliness about them, and to some 
hey shut out all other sounds. 
While he sat there by the fire he kept his attention fixed 
on it. He listened to it so that he might hear nothing 
else; and he watched it because he was afraid that if his 
eyes wandered to the black windows which walled the 
rht against their blackness catch a glimpse of 
; yet accusing countenance. He was haunted 
intensely by this feeling that he had been 





omeone even now was watching him. 
been no one on the lake on such a 


Yet there 





night save himself and Lambry; so if anyone were watch- 
ing outside this lonely house now, it must be Lambry. 
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And it could not be Lambry. 
Lambry lay secure in sixty feet 
of water. Farr told himself thi 
over and over, seeking conviction. 
But though his reason told him 
his fears were empty ones, yet he 
kept his eyes upon the fire. 

Farr had been in the house per- 
haps an hour when the telephone 
rang. The sound of the bell came 
muffled to his ears. He heard it 
incredulously, thought his senses 
were deceived: but after a littl 
it came again, and at this reiter- 
ation the big man got lumberingly 
to his feet, stood alert and poised 


once more. And when the phone 
rang for the third time Farr ac- 
cepted it as an actual sound and 
not the product of his fancy, and 
he tried to think what he should 
do. Someone, he guessed, must 


have seen the lights in the win- if 
dows of the cottage, must be fy 

5 
calling to discover who was here. ij’ 


His presence here, he had to re- 

mind himself, was to be no secret. 

The world would know of it in 

time, and since this was the case, the sooner it were known, 
the better. When the bell rang again, Farr set out to find 
the telephone. 

He discovered it at last in a closet behind the dining 
room; was led to its hiding place by another peal of the 
bell, and the bell was still ringing when he stood in front of 
the instrument, staring at it, afraid even now to lift the 
receiver from its hook. But in the end he did so and put it 
to his ear and spoke at last in a husky tone which even he 
could scarcely recognize. ‘‘Hello!’’ he said. And when 





The other man seemed to wish to mal ure of | 


“Ts it a big cottage on a | 


ought to know who you're calling, oughtn’t you? If I 
answer the telephone, where else c se 
Continued on Page 93 
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there came no reply, he spoke 
again. ‘“‘Hello!”’ 
Over the wire came a man’ 





voice, astonishingly clear, a 
though the speaker were here in 
his closet “Hello!”’ this mar 


shouted. ‘‘Hello! Who's this? 
aes iy Bill Farr.” 


“Who? 
‘Bill Fa 

Is this M Lodge 

I don’t know Farr said 


After a momentary pause, the 
other put | juestion differently 
“Where are 

“I don’t know that,”’ Farr con 
fessed; and swallowed hard, and 
added: “I got lost on the lake 
the storm, and I came as 
pretty near frozen 
and built a fire to w: 

The other echoed 


“Yes,” said Farr 





Farr hesitated for a moment 
‘There was a man with me. We 


came l mt n th ifter 
noon,’ | explained carefull; 
‘We got lost and we separated 


to try to find out where we were, and I couldn't locate him 


alone here 


f fact 
r two ] ed ird 
, oT 
he asked Has it a veranda on three 
pretended impatience, ‘‘I guess you 


















When They Stopped and Hailed the Fish House and the Door Remained Closed, a Quiet Settled on Them 
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Throughout the years, the success of “Body - 
VA 7 § . , 9 C | , \ ee as ) h ) J 
> by Fisher” has been completely identified A) 


with the success of the cars which are recog- 


nized leaders 1n their respective price groups 
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CFor new floors 
or old 


Whatever your flooring 
problem, send the coupon 
below for a copy of *‘Creat- 
ing a Charming Home."’ In 
it Laura Hale Shipman gives 
many practical suggestions, 
that any woman can follow, 
for developing beautiful dec- 
orative schemes with inex- 
pensive Nairn Gotp Sear 
INLAIDS. 

This valuable handbook 
shows the popular Be/flor 
patterns, with their softly 
mottled colorings that are 
so eminently suited to the 
finest rooms, as well as a 
wide variety of smart de- 
signs in contrasting solid 
colors for kitchen and bath. 

This book will put you in 
touch with the most up-to- 
date ideas in the use of color- 
ful floors as recommended 
by decorators and architects 
for many years. 

A free copy will be sent 
to you on request. 


This attractive floor is one of the new 
Gotp Seat Intamws—a Belflor Inset 
Tile, blended black and green, set in a 
softly mottled gray field. 


verybody’s happy now-- 


GO 


( 





INGOLEUM-NAIRN IN¢ Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 


W'! {AT an eyesore the old floor was! It 


utterly spoiled all Mother's attempts 
to make her downstairs rooms inviting and 
livable. Father wasalways grumbling about 
the run-down look it gave the house. And 
. ¢ 
dust-filled cracks, were no fit playground for 
the most important member of the family. 


certainly the splintery boards, with their 
1 
i 


But everybody's happy now. Pleased and 
proud of the beautiful new floor of smooth, 
sanitary Nairn Gotp Seat INtaips. It 1s one 
of the most effective and delightful im- 
provements ever made in the whole house. 

Yet it cost very little to have this stylish 
floor laid over the old boards, and it was 
done quickly, without upsetting things. 


You, too, will be happy over the change 
made in your home by Gotp Seat INtarbs. 
It is the one modern way to make your 
floors permanently beautiful. 

Nairn Gotp Sear INwarps are genuine 
inlaid linoleum. Cemented down, they are 
good for a lifetime of service. They offer 
an extraordinary variety of distinguished, 
up-to-date designs. Colors are inlaid 
through to the stout burlap back—will 
not wear off.* Varnishing or expensive 
refinishing becomes a thing of the past. 

Your guide to this beauty, economy and 
durability is the Gold Seal Guarantee 
pasted on the face of the pattern. Look 
for it when buying linoleum. 


When buying INLAID LINOLEUM ask for NAIRN 





D SE 


°C » Seat Intarps are made of 
ground cork and 
p. A th, absolutely sanitary 

floo ng, nder} j easy to clean, 


Cleveland, Dallas, Pitesburgh, 








LINLAIDS 


All Gotp Seat Linoleums can be 
readily identified by this Gold Seal 
which is pasted on the face of the 
pattern. Look for it when you buy. 


Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Atlanta, Minneay 
New Orleans, Rio de Janeiro 






g REE —«Creating a Charming 
Home,” written by Laura Hale Ship- 
man to help you plan beautiful color 
schemes. Write or send coupon for a 
copy to Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 1421 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Name 





Address ee 
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Ctlles of Phantom Cities 


Up Jake and By ELMER T. PETERSON 


Bat Masterson, 















































































; of Dodge City, saw the Te ee - eS > 
teady surge of covered 
wagons snaking over the 
hills from the East, and 
tnen along Front street, 
under frowning Boot Hill, 
and on west along the 
wheel-churned dust of the is 
trail beside the Santa Fe f 
Railroad, they sighed \\ ! 
The farmers were coming ‘ : 
West. That was discon- 
certing to the old cow- é = 
punchers and the gun- ‘ 
men. They shook their 
heads, for they did not 
know what to make of it. 
And some of the Dodge 
citizens sneered. But 
John and George Gilbert 
neither sighed nor t 
sneered. They were re- 
cently from Rochester, Sate 
New York, and they had he same 
come along with the sud- | i ( i Ka 
den stress of farmers and ( vt 
j town boomers who were | ‘ ‘ 
going to take over the deve 
cattle country and make | new ‘ 
a fine little garden out of e «¢ 
lL. ‘ Cw; 
They thought of their ; Y REED-WERTS, WICHITA, KANSA ee ee | —— , 
friend, Asa T. Soule, of The Cimarron Band in the Nineties. Top Row, Left to Right— | Gre tur , 
Rochester, a millionaire Bert Garten, W. H. Hopper, Herbert Rudisil, William H. Evans s , ma ' 
a ti : and Drew Evans. Lower Row, Left to Right—Charles Warner, | | é ; 
manufacturer, and built Ellis §. Garten, Hugh Hudson, Harry Barton and Ed Barton. We nte 
great projects in their At Right—Ellis §. Garten at Twenty, When, as Editor of the ¢ M 
minds, that involved irri- Jacksonian, He Defied the Dodge City Men | et i A 
gation canals, the purling wair ‘ { i 
of crystal waters over thirsty clods, the upspr of was changed to Ingalls, in honor ‘ “ é 
green alfalfa and vegetables and luscious fruits, the man- of the well-known Kansas senator- | r ‘ A " 
ufacture of sugar out of sorghum cane, the building of author y ‘ 
new railroads to the Colorado coal fields through sod that Then Soule began the construc | ' ide ‘ 
was blanketed for miles with flaming gaillardias. They tion of a plan which caused the eatne | ‘ Mf 
were exhilarated by the newness, the potential riches, of state to talk. While he was worl one | ( le 
the pregnant prairies of the West. The wine of the plateau ing out his schemes the Jackso- Wichita, « ) 
air went to their heads nian, one of the Cimarron new \ River, ¢ n line 
papers, was active in letting the great Sa Be tuated the 
Telling the World About Cimarron world in on the secret that Cimar- mascot. ItsnameisCimarron. It 


ron was the 


‘ t , 
ai place to es- | whing day wv e tne 






= so they induced Soule to come West and take alook tablish asecond Kansas City. This : “ the capita G Count 
at the magnificent country beyond Dodge. When he mayexplainwhyeach town thought { n 
came he was convinced. But there was already a flyin his it was important to secure and hold the county seat of Gr new trade et ‘ inding ¢ 
sirup. That was Cimarron, the next town of size west of County fora starter Here is one of the eager rhapsodi« rreatnes 
Dodge. Somehow it did not fit into his cosmos of the editor during the boom days 
Cimarron was already a “CIMARRON! A Live City! In the ten 


town of 1500 or more, practi- A PRETTY PINK OF THE PROUD was succes 































cally as large as Dodge City. —_ “ “| ] PRAIRIES! THECOMINGCapPI-_ by the g 
It was enjoying trade from a A | TAL OF GRAY County!” Cimarron ¥ gnated the tue of t 
distance of 150 miles south and +5 fact that it had received t } t A { 
southwest, for the Rock Island, : “Christopher Columbus _ nearest ‘| Montes ‘ the 
Pacifie-bound, had not yet en- ‘ caught the western fever four count ’ 
tered the Strip and Panhandle. centuries ago. The malady ha tow | 
Cimarron was the farmers’ | been hereditary and has eve i 
town. There was a farmer on since been handed dowr r ? 
nearly every quarter section generation to generatior i ‘ 
n the eastern part of Gray eteran jou H 
County. Dodge City was the Greeley, wrote a pr t A Railroad as a Weapon 
cow town, and the cow days f n t 
were gone. The farmers had { ( " VO ) ( 
come in a mad rush in 1884 w! ( ( 
and 1885, and everybody was | \ 
wildly excited about the new ; ( , , 1 } 
boom that had sud- | i “ \ 
denly taken the place of the 
punchers’ paradise ew ‘ 
The Cimarron country was n vi 
already a little t 10 well organ- | Ss e¢ soug t 
zed. Soule needed fresher pas- | t ] t ! 
tures. So he picked a location ( St.] ( t n 
six miles up the river, west and O ( r he é i 
little north of Cimarron, on go tl 
the Santa Fe Railroad The , Drew Evans and William H. Evans From ' ; nds B 





newly cre ated town was first a Photograph Taken at the Time of the . t time itt ipt essy allairs . 
called Soule. but the name soon County:Seat Fight dete t or Continued on Page 4 












Even the smallest 


Entrance Hall 
has plenty of room for beauty 


The effect of spaciousness for small, narrow rooms; a happy 
balance for odd-shaped rooms; and the brightness of sparkling 
color for rooms which might otherwise be dismal and dreary 
—these are but a few of the magic touches of the new floor 


designs in Armstrong’s Linoleum 
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Below—Both small entrance hall 
1 adjoining living-room are 
linked together in pleasing deco 


ratwe harmony Dy the Duilt-in 


Handcraft Tile | or of 
Armstrong’s I . g 
No. 3005 





OMETIMES it takes quite a bit 


yf : 
( 2U 





ind changing things 


\ ibout to get a pleasing deco- 
rative eftect in an entrance hall. 


iall or too stretched 
Stairs climb downright in the middle 
f every attempt toward a happy ensem- 





le of furniture. And doors to adjoining 
rooms take up most of the wall space. 
The easiest way out of the small-hall 
ma iS to begin your decoration 

vith the floor. That’s exactly the way 
he simple foyer you see at the right was 
nned. This room has very little space 
tor furniture. Yet the vari-toned hand- 


trong’s Linoleum con- 


ch a decidedly decorative 


h that neither the smallness of the 


oom nor the lack of furniture is ap- 
rent 
Now glance at the smaller illustration 
ove. An ettect of width has | een added 
he long narrow hall by the use of an 
Armstrong Floor in twelve-inch black 
white blocks. Because of the color 
ontrasts, this floor also brings added 
ht where it is needed most. 


Of course, no two rooms present the 





me problem. Yet practically every 
need has been anticipated in 

the many w floor designs in Arm- 
rs Linoleus marble tile inlaids, 

ed Jaspés, miarbleized effects, 


designs, and the latest 


i im design, the new Embossed 
Handcraft Tile Inlaids. 
v st | these new linoleum 


rood department, furni- 

’ m stores near you. The 
gladly tell you how 

id for permanence 

ver builders’ dead- 

H Iso submit estimates 
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Armstrong’s 
Linoleum 


for every floor in the house 
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rooms. This 32-page book also brings you many full- 
color illustrations of modern home interiors, and an 
offer of Mrs. Brown's free, personal service that is 


unique. 

















be sent to anyone in the United 


States on receipt of 10 cents to 
cover mailing costs (in Canada 
20 cents). Address Armstrong 
Cork Company, Linoleum 
Division, 2636 Liberty St 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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its neighbor, Ensign, a railroad outright 
Ingalls a sugar mill, to make white sugar out of 
He would give Dodge City a bank and 
a college, for valuable help could be secured there 


sorghum molasses 
g 


He would give 
brown 


The 


gunmen were dying of ennui under the new agrarian ré- 


gimme 


tands. Finally, he would 


running a ninety-mile irrigation 


and were open to engagements of 


] . 
cleave 


f select one-night 
the 


canal from its intake at 


enemy ’s force by 


Ingalls, slambang through the town of Cimarron, holding 


out the bait of water rights to thirsty farmers along the way, 


] 
( 


The two Ingalls papers 


lear into Ford County and past Dodge City to the east. 
the Messenger and the Union 


hailed Soule as The People’s Friend, and the Ensign paper, 


euphoniously named the 


tazoop, shouted: ‘‘Hurrah for 


A. T. Soute 


and the rail- 











road!”’ 

“How largea 
factory shall I 
build for you?”’ 
was the only 
question asked 
of Ingalls by 
their 
tor. 
that anew proc- 
had been 
discovered 
whereby white 
sugar could be 
made from the 
sorghum juice. 
Farmers were 
urged to plant 
sorghum 
He wanted no 
money. All he 
wanted was to 
be shown where 


benefac- 
He said 


ess 


cane. 








Bat Masterson, Perhaps the 


he could spend 


Most Famous of All Dodge pee to help 
Ingalls. He was 


City Characters 


to drill for nat- 


ural gas, artesian water, coal or anything else that the com- 


munity 


might desire, said the Union. 


No other town 


in the United States had been so richly blessed. Ingalls 
pinched itself each morning to see if its rich uncle were 
really functioning. There would be no taxes there, the 


papers asserted. 


In Cimarron, where bonds had to be 


issued for public improvements, the taxes would be ruin- 
ous. To counteract this telling propaganda Cimarron 
was Offering to build a county courthouse free, the 


finances to be furnished by the citizens of the town. 


Railroads for Everybody 


HE election for permanent county seat was called 


for October 31, 1887. 
occurred. Montezuma with- 
drew from the race, in consid- 
eration of one new railroad. 
According tothe Jacksonian, 
Soule offered to give Mon- 
tezuma a large city hall, two 
roundhouses 


and machine shops, besides 


railroads with 


a few jobs for leading citi- 
The editor also men- 


three 


zens. 
tioned 
four banks as being Ingalls’ 


railroads and 
portion, while Ensign was to 
have a sugar mill and two 
or three railroads with ma- 
chine shops. It was said 
that farmers in the adjoin- 
ing county of Ford invaded 
Gray County and voted for 
Ingalls out of gratitude for 
Soule College, at Dodge 
“During the contest for 
permanent honors and be- 
fore election day,” said the 
unfair 
means and that 
could be put into execution 
to further the 
of Ingalls was done. A 
gang of imported toughs and 
murderers were stationed at 
when the 
was first opened, and were 


kept there until after the 


Jacksonian, 


every 


methods 


interests 


Ingalls contest 


And then a quick shift of votes 
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Men were 


hired and did drive over the 


election 
country buying votes like 
Old Man 


Soule would scheme day and 


so many cattle 


night, and made speeche 
in nearly 


In tne 


every schoolhouse 


county — which cor 


¢ 


sisted of lots of talk and 
many promises. . . The 
time was nearing for the 


day of the permanent elec 
tion. There was great con 
fusion in the camp, their 
best men were rapidly de- 
serting them and something 
must be done An 
force of toughs we re shipped 


extra 


in, more men placed on the 


so-called railroad, and 
money was poured out like 


water. A 





canvass of the 








county showed them their 
case was hopeless and Cim- 


arron would have a major- 


ity of two or three hundred votes 


to the day of the election, toughs 
from the East and West.” 
Elsewhere the Jacksonian said: 


of Soule, who boldly infest 


our 
Ingalls 
cutthroats and thieves 
out of our citizens, leave 


who have their all invested here 


streets like anarchists. 


them all as deadly vipers.” 


The New West Echo, another Cimar 


equally profuse. 


six-shooter, for the Dodge City gunmen, in 
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A Part of the Business Buildings at Cimarron, Kansas, From a 
Photograph Taken Shortly After the Street Battle 
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ron newsnaner 

on newspape 
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these. The editors, a new battalion of fights 


rs entering ar 





old and bloody arena with strange weapons of type 


paper, found they could defy the gun fighters and 


This cordial and neighborly spirit was reciprocat 


the two Ingalls papers, the Union Messenger, 
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nd th 


The pen seemed to be mightier than the 
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The Type of Farm That Has Taken 
of Gray County. 


the Place of the Old Sod:House Kind in the Newer 
Above—The Last Sod:House in Gray County 
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After a time she relaxed. The judges in 
stand became individuals in 
straw hats and an occasional Stetson, with 
Mr. Tulloss among them. The bandsmen 
below them had taken off their coats and 
were playing in their shirt sleeves. Boys sell- 
ing near beer and pop were moving about. 
Tom, with a dozen or so of other mounted 
men, was waiting by the corral inside the 
track. 

She felt happier when she had located 
him, and less alone. She watched him, ap- 
parently so unself-conscious of his audience, 
and after a time she decided that he was less 
so than he seemed. She even thought he 
was quietly touching his horse with his spurs. 
The horse would rear and show excitement, 
but Tom sat him straight and somehow 
splendid, but certainly posed. Oh, certainly 
posed 

She was vaguely annoyed. She looked 
around the grand stand, and she thought 
she saw there an understanding as quick as 
her own 

“Tom's some 

“Well, don’t tell him. 

It grated on her horribly. She began to 
look any way but at Tom. Even the 
knowledge that he had earned the right to 
pose if he wanted, that there was admira- 
tion mixed with their scorn, did not help her. 
Nor that in the world she had left, while 
there was little posing, there were a thou- 
sand hypocrisies instead. She took to watch- 
ing the crowd before her, and it was then 
that she saw Clare again. 

She was wandering, apparently aimlessly, 
back and forward; a queer figure in a very 
short secant black-and-white checked skirt, 
and above it a sleeveless blouse. On her 
head she wore a curious contraption of 
black satin straps, from which in front 
protruded a visor like a beak, and at the 
rear of her skirt was a pocket in which, 
carefully arranged to show, was a green 
handkerchief. All in ail, perched on her 
high heels, she looked like some queer and 
rather sullen bird. 

Fach time she passed she gave Kay a long 
look, half scornful and half challenging, and 
Kay became acutely self-conscious once 
more. Clare would move along, her eyes 
down, until she came to Kay, and then the 
performance would be repeated. She was 
not alone; there was a girl with her, and 
this girl was obviously arguing with her and 
not too comfortable. 

“For goodness’ sake, let me alone, Sarah 
Cain.” 

“But everybody’s looking.” 


the 


acCrOss 


quicker. 
rider still.” 
He knows it.” 


“Let them look. Do you suppose I 
care?” 
Kay was uncomfortable and uneasy. 


She even, after a while, decided that the 
girl was dramatizing herself not only for 
her benefit but for that of the crowd. Like 
Tom! She felt a little shudder of distaste. 
If only she could get out, get away 

The races went on and on. The audience, 
hot and perspiring, waited through them 
ally for the things that were to come 
the bucking. When 
at last ceased her tragic parading 
got up and ieft the stand. She had 


stoi 
ater, the ealf-roping, 
Clare 


Kay 


no thought but to get out and away. She 
had not even missed Tom from the crowd 
iround the corre And thus it was that, 
hidden among the parked deserted cars 
outside, she came across them, with a shock 


that made her feel faint and ill. 





Tom was standing still, his expression 

te of distress and discomfort. And leaning 
against him, erying hysterically into the 
yreen handkerchie Vas Clare She was 
itterly abandoned to her grief; her body 
1 her absurd clothes shook with her sobs. 
And as she stared l'om put his arms around 
her. 

It was only a flash. Neither of them 
had seen her, and Kay turned and fled on 


trembling kr 
After a w! 





he found herself in the car 
i to reason 


Tom still cared for her,Kay; 


again, and sitting there, she trie 


the matter out 
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it was only that the girl was still crazy about 
him and had trapped him there. What if 
he had put his arms around her? He might 
be sorry for her. Suppose she had belonged 
in his past? What was his past to her, Kay? 
All men had pasts, probably; perhaps even 
Herbert; only Herbert’s past would be 
neat and discreet. It would never come in 
a jockey cap and hip-pocket skirt and hang 
around his neck. 

But jealousy cannot be reasoned with. 
How had she got word to him? She must 
have written a note and sent it by some 
grinning messenger. And Tom had come— 
had left the field and come. She had sat 
there in the grand stand, and people— 
many people, perhaps—had known why he 
had left. It was dreadful; it was cheap, 
and she was involved in all this sordid 
scheming and cheapness, this shopgirl in- 
trigue. 

After a while she forced herself to go back 
to the gate again. Tom had returned, and 
the riders were drawing their horses, the 
names written on slips of paper in a hat. 
All at once she knew she could not face that 
curious crowd again, nor Tom himself. She 
needed to think things out, to be alone. She 
could not even face Ed at the Martin 
House, where they had intended to stay 
for the three days of the fair. She found 
some paper in her hand bag and wrote a 
brief note: 

Please don’t 
I'll be all right 

Kay. 


I am not feeling very well. 
worry, but I am going home. 
after a day or two of rest. 


When she gave it to the gatekeeper to be 
sent to Tom on the field, he smiled, and 
she knew instinctively that it was not the 
first note he had sent to Tom that day. 

A mile or two along the road she began 
to weaken. What was she running from? 
Because a girl had been crying in Tom’s 
arms? How silly! A thousand things 
which had nothing to do with Tom and 
herself might lie behind that scene. But 
she did not turn back; Tom would have 
the note by then, and would know she was 
not ill. 

She would have to tell him, and she did 
not know which she dreaded more, his right- 
eous anger or feeble explanations from him 
which would not explain. 

She was quieter when she got home. She 
made some tea and drank it, and afterward 
she sat on the porch and looked at the dis- 
tant mountains. 

They gave her their own message, of the 
passing of time and the smallness of human 
affairs, and when she crawled into bed she 
had determined on her future course. She 
would never refer to Clare or to what she 
had seen, and Tom was to find no change 
in her. 

But she had not counted on Tom him- 
self. She had been asleep for an hour or so 
when she was roused by the rapid beat of a 
horse’s hoofs, and a moment later she 
heard him at the door: “Kay!” 

“Yes. I’m coming.” 

He was dusty and wild-eyed and almost 
reeling with weariness as he came in. Out- 
side she could see his horse standing with 
heaving sides and drooping head, the reins 
hanging loose. 

“Kay, you've scared me almost to death. 
Are you sick?” 

‘I’m better now. I felt queer for a while. 
I never thought of your coming all this 
way.” 

““Of course I came,”’ he said shortly. He 
surveyed her intently, and his anxiety sud- 
denly gave way to suspicion. He caught 
her by the shoulders, not too gently. ‘‘Is 
that all? You felt queer, and so you came 
home? Why didn’t you go to the Martin 
House?”’ 

“TI wanted to come home. Sit down. 
Have you had anything to eat?”’ 

“‘No; I don’t want anything. I want to 
know what brought you back here, forty 
miles. You darned well I'd follow 
you.” 


} 
KNeW 


“‘T never thought you would, Tom,” she 
said honestly. “‘When I left 

“Well?” 

“‘Couldn’t you have borrowed a car?” 

“‘And let every fool around know my 
wife had run off and left me? No! I’m go- 
ing back as soon as I find out what the 
trouble is.”” He was working at his boot. 
“You're not sick. You weren’t sick when 
you left.” 

“‘No,” she said quietly. 

“Then what was it?’’ he demanded. 

“‘T think you know.” 

He glanced at her and his eyes fell. He 
drew off his boot and sat rubbing his swol- 
len ankle. Her heart was beating wildly. 

“Tf you mean Clare Hamel,’”’ he said 
roughly, ‘‘you can forget it. She’s always 
crying on somebody’s neck.” 

“It was yours today, as it happens. She 
sent for you, and you slipped away and 
went to her.” 

“And you followed!” 


“No,” she said patiently, “I didn’t fol- 


low you. I hadn’t an idea Has this 
Clare any call on you, Tom?” 
““What do you mean—call? I used to 


know her, that’s all. And since you know 
so darned much about my meeting her, 
perhaps you saw that I wasn’t making any 
great fuss over her. Not so you could 
notice it.” 

“Then she hasn’t any claim on you?”’ 

‘‘No,” he said sullenly. ‘‘I’m married. 
She knows it. And that’s all there is to it. 
Look here’’—he was suddenly angry 
‘‘what about yourself? You were engaged 
to Percy when we were married. Have I 
ever thrown that up to you? I have not!”’ 

But he saw that he had trapped himself, 
and he changed color. 

“Then you were engaged to her when 
neat 
““Yes,”’ he said sulkily. ‘‘And I treated 
her like a yellow dog.” 

In the lamplight, they stared at each 
other. His boot lay on the floor, one of 
those gay boots which he had donned so 
happily the day before. Above it was his 
tall weary figure, his face streaked with 
dust and sweat. He looked older, unhappy, 
defiant. Across from him, her red dressing 
gown held around her, a haunted look in 
her face, was Kay. Only a few feet sepa- 
rated them, but neither could cross it. 

“Then,” she asked, painfully quiet, 
‘when I came to you she was expecting to 
marry you?” 

“‘The same as your Herbert.” 

“But it isn’t quite the same, is it? I came 
to you. You had to marry me or send me 
back home.” 

“Oh, for God’s sake, Kay! 
marry you.” 

“T wonder if you did 

She turned and went wearily into the 
bedroom and crawled into bed. He sat for 
a time as she had left him. After a while 
she heard him strike a match, and the 
familiar odor of his cigarette came through 
the open door. When he moved finally she 
braced herself for a renewal of the scene 
between them, but he did not come in. In- 
stead she heard him lighting the kitchen 
fire and putting the kettle on, and later she 
knew he was soaking his swollen ankle in 
hot water. Her thoughts milled about 
Clare, Tom, herself; that day when she 
had gone to him and they had been mar- 
ried; his easy, casual ignoring of his engage- 
ment to Clare, his almost equally easy and 
casual marriage to her. Yet was she being 
fairtohim? He had worked hard. He had 
been faithful to her, so far as she knew. He 
had even ridden forty miles that night for 
fear she might be ill. 

But had he? Might he not have sus- 
pected that she had seen him and have 
come desperately to make his peace? 

She waited and listened in the darkness. 
Surely the next move was up to him; in her 
snorbid condition his very silence gave cor- 
roboration to her fear. But he did not 
come, and at last she fell into an exhausted 


I wanted to 


” 
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sleep. When she awakened it was dawn 
and he had gone again. 
She did not see him for three days. 


XXXII 

URING that three days Kay suffered 

more intensely than she had ever suf- 
fered before. She tried hard to reason with 
herself; after all, why not take him at his 
word? He had wanted to marry her. He 
need not have done it. A word to her that 
day and she would have gone back. 

But now and then Herbert’s words came 
back to her: ‘He's violent; he fights and 
he drinks—and he’s a bad man with 
women.” 

A bad man with women! Then if that 
were so, perhaps this girl had a call on him. 
And he had said he had acted like a yellow 
dog to her. What did that imply? What 
was he doing in town all this time—this 
man who fought and drank, and perhaps 
debauched? This strange man who was her 
husband. 

A little more time, perhaps, and she 
would have been fairer, but in the early 
morning of the day after the fair had closed, 
Kay, who had been sleeping badly, heard 
his horse coming slowly up the lane and sat 
up in her bed. 

Tom did not come in at once. He went 
to the corral, grained the animals, waited 
until they had finished and then turned 
them out. Even then he seemed loath to 
come into the house. From the window, as 
she was getting the breakfast, she saw him 
rolling a cigarette by the corral. He looked 
very tired, and when he finally started for 
the house his limp was painfully apparent. 
He came slowly and evidently unwillingly, 
and as he neared her she saw a vivid bruise 
on his cheek. 

She turned a little sick. Herbert 
right, after all! He was weak. He was one 
of the brotherhood who sought escape from 
reality in liquor. When he finally opened 
the kitchen door she was busy at the stove. 
She could not speak, and after eying her for 
a moment he threw up his head. 

**T’ll get you some water,” he said, with- 
out further greeting, and took the pail out 
to the pump. When he came back he had 
clearly made up his mind to a course of 
action. 

“Breakfast’s ready.” 

“I’m not eating—not yet. 
got some things to clear up first.’ 

“You'd better have some coffee,’’ she 
said coldly. “You 
need it.” 

*‘About this girl,’ he began, ignoring her 
remark, “I just want tosay this: She " 

“Tt isn’t about the girl—not now. 
say I was foolish. That's all over.” 

He stared at her. ‘‘ Then what?”’ 

“T think,”’ she said, her lips 
“that you’ve been drinking again.”’ 

‘““What makes you think that?” 

“Drinking and fighting,’ she 
“Maybe you haven't seen the 
your face.” 

She could hear the shrewish overstrained 
note in her own voice, but she could not 
control it. Tom put his hand to his cheek, 
and then turning went into the bedroom 
and closed the door. When he came out 
again he had a blanket over his arm and the 
old felt slipper in his hand. 

‘When you're in a reasonable mood we'll 
talk this thing over,’’ he said. ‘‘ Until you 
tell me you're ready I’m sleeping in the 
barn.” 

She had a wild hysterical fit of crying 
after he had gone, lying face down on the 
bed; she was filled with self-pity. She had 
abandoned everything that made life worth 
while, recklessly staked all she had on one 
throw of the dice, and luck had been against 
her. But after a time the will power which 
was her inheritance from old Lucius 
Dowling asserted itself. She got up and set 
about the routine of the day, heated more 
water and washed the breakfast dishes, from 
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which nothing had been eaten, and swept 
and dusted the sitting room. 
Tom did not come in again, and later on 
him in the car, starting out. He 
never so much as glanced at the house as he 


she saw 
went by. 

Suspicion was still doing strange things 
to her; was he going after more liquor? 
Some of the Mexicans at Judson were boot- 
legging. Or again, maybe he had brought 
some with him from town, and secreted it 
somewhere. In the barn, maybe. 

White and wide-eyed, very near the point 
of a nervous collapse if she had known it, 
waited until he had gone and then 
went out, past the breaking corral, to the 
barn. 

But she found no liquor. What she did 
find, hidden under his saddle, was Tom’s 
boot, one of that handsome pair which he 
had put on so proudly. Rather than ask 
her, he had slit it with a knife. Rather 
than ask her! 

He did not come back until late that 
night. Then he stalked into the house, the 
bruise on his cheek an even darker purple, 
laid the Ursula paper before her without a 
word and stalked out again. His supper 
was waiting, but he had not so much as 
glanced at the table. 

She looked at the paper. He had marked 
a paragraph. It was entitled: Is Riding 
Dead in the West? and ran as follows: 


she 


Anyone who believes that this country is not 
raising riders equal to any should have watched 
Tom MeNair yesterday in his battle with the 
Cheyenne horse, Satan, which cate here witha 
record of never having been ridden before. The 
horse had thrown two good men on previous 
3, and only by clever work was Bert Ram- 
son, on Thursday, saved from being trampled 
to death by the killer. 

Yesterday, McNair, who is still badly handi- 
capped from a recent injury, fought the horse 
to a standstill 





But she did not finish. She was on her 
way to the barn. Tom was just outside, 
unloading some packages from the car. 
He did not stop when she reached him. 

“‘T’m sorry,” she panted. “I can’t bear 
it, Tom.” 

“Well,” he said, without any particular 
feeling in his voice, “‘those little mistakes 
will happen.” 

She put her hand on his arm, but he 
evaded her and carried his parcels inside. 
When he came out again he stopped a little 
distance from her and began to roll a ciga- 
rette. 

**But if I say I’m sorry —— 

He was silent. In that world she had left, 
an apology was accepted, on the surface at 
least. Rancor and discord might remain, 
but they were glossed over. She felt help- 
less and defeated 

‘“‘What more can I say?”’ she asked des- 
perately. “I can’t goon fighting you, Tom. 
You're stronger than I am.” 

He gave a short bitter laugh. ‘Me? 
Why, [’'m a cripple! A child could knock 
me down and tramp on me!” Then, more 
gently: “You go back to the house, Kay. 
Don’t you worry about me. I’m doing 


’ 


” 


fine 

After that for some days they lived a 
He came in for food, 
short constrained meals quickly over; he 
water, chopped the wood for 
the stove, but he continued to sleep in the 


urious sort of life. 


arried the 





Once again it was childish, absurd. But 
Kay began to wonder if something else 

{ not lie behind his sense of injury; if 
this girl, this Clare, had not said something 
that had devastated his fierce pride, if she 
had not sown some seed of suspicion or dis- 
trust over whict was brooding. And in 
this she was correct. Out of all the hysteri- 


cal reproaches of at unlucky afternoon 
nly one speech of hers, 
n his mind: 

Tom darling. You go 
She thinks she’s 
She won’t even 


Tom had retained « 
had stay 
‘I’ve watched her. 


now and lock at her. 


but tnat 


too good for this earth. 


speak to the folks around her. She acts as 


if they’d poison her if they touched her. 


And if she’s too good for them she’s too 
902 ‘ 
good foryou. Shel leave you. Shessorry 





now. I used to see her from Dicer’s crying 
her eyes out.” 

She believed it. There was sincerity in 
her red-rimmed eyes, in her weak quivering 
chin. And because she voiced his own fears 
they became fact to him. 

“T've got to get back,” he said morosely. 

Her face hardened, her eyes narrowed. 
“And there’s something else,”’ she said, her 
voice shrill. ‘“‘She saw you in the show and 
it carried her away. But it’s different now. 
You’re lame. I'll bet she hates that. It 
makes a difference, and don’t you forget it.” 

“It doesn’t seem to have made any dif- 
ference to you,” he reminded her, and 
smiled. But his heart was sick within him. 

In the end it required what was by na- 
ture a small calamity to bring him back to 
Kay. 

He heard her calling to him, and he ran 
to the house. She was standing just inside 
the bolted door, and when he tried it her 
voice was frightened. 

“Who is it?”’ 

“Did you call me?” 

She threw open the door, and he had a 
wild desire to catch her to him, but the next 
moment his pride took control once more. 

“There was somebody outside the win- 
dow, Tom, looking in.” 

‘Sure you didn’t dream it 

“T haven’t been to sleep,”’ she said sim- 
ply. 
He looked down at her. In her bare feet, 
without the heels which gave her height, in 
her sleeveless nightgown, she looked small 
and young and infinitely appealing; fright- 
ened too. For fear he would take her in his 
arms, he swung around and stepped out- 
side. 

After the lamplight—she had lighted a 
lamp —he could see nothing. He went back, 
got his revolver and started out again. 
There was starlight, but no moon. 

He made a round of the house; some- 
where she heard him lighting matches, but 
when he opened the door again his face was 
impassive. 

“T’ll look a bit further,’”’ he told her. 
“Put out that lamp and lock the door 
again. I haven’t seen anything, but you'll 
feel better.” 

She sat in the darkness, crouched and 
listening. There was no sound outside. 
After a time she could see, as she had in the 
bedroom, the faint rectangles which were 
the windows; she watched them, terrified, 
but that queer immobile outline did not re- 
turn. Later on she crawled into bed for 
warmth, and something later, an hour or 
so, she heard him coming back. She ad- 
mitted him, shivering. In the darkness, he 
was a stranger to her, a big looming figure 
that did not reach out to her but stood 
carefully just inside the door. 

“I didn’t find anybody, but if you're 
scared I'll roll up on the floor here.” 

“Why?” she said, her throat tight. 
“‘Why shouldn’t you come into your own 
bed ? fin 

‘“‘And be as welcome as poison ivy?”’ 

“That's not true.” 

She tried to say, ‘‘Oh, Tom, come back 
to me! I’m sorry. I love you; I love you 
madly.” But her lips were stiff, and as if 
he had been waiting for something of the 
sort, he drew a long breath and moved into 
the room. 

“I’m not asking any favors.” 

‘I’m afraid to be alone, Tom.” 

He said nothing; he went out once more 
and looked around, and she stayed inside 
the door, waiting and listening. If he did 
not come back, she told herself, she would 
go home. She had reached her limit. She 
would cash her Aunt Bessie’s check and go 
away. 

But soon she heard him coming from 
the corral; she had only time to get into 
the bed before he was at the door. Her 
heart was beating fast, her feet and hands 
were like ice. She listened to him moving 
about, preparing for the night. Once he 
struck a chair and swore under his breath, 
but he did not speak to her. When he got 
into bed it was to lie as far from her as pos- 
sible, but toward dawn she wakened to find 
him sound asleep, with his arm around her. 
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It was late in the morning when he dis- 
covered that someone had cut through his 
dam and let out his precious hoard of water. 


XXXIV 


OR a time the gulf between them was 
bridged. 

Toward the end of September it rained 
again, but too late to save the range. One 
day the sun was warm and bright; the next, 
small grayish clouds began to gather around 
the horizon to the northwest and slowly to 
coalesce. Fitful gusts of wind set the dried 
vegetation on the plains to rattling, and 
Tom, coming home that night, said, 
‘Looks like something doing around Medi- 
cine Hat!” 

The next morning Kay rose to a world 
clothed in a gray veil. The clouds covered 
the mountains and hung so low that she 
felt she could almost touch them, and from 
this irregular roof came the rain, steady, 
penetrating and cold. The roads became 
impassable. Tom, freighting cottonseed 
“ake from Judson, was marooned on the 
way, and leaving his wagon there, rode the 
team back. 

All over the vast empty country the 
round-up outfits were at work. Cattlemen 
were frantically shipping all the cattle they 
could not hope to hold over the winter. 
The Potter company, out of twenty-two 
thousand head, was shipping ten thousand. 
Kay watched one evening while a dozen 
cowboys bedded down a herd on a hilltop 
not far from the house. Until late she could 
see the red glow from the stove in the cook 
tent, and at intervais during the night she 
heard the night guards moving about. 
When she wakened in the morning they 
were already on the move. 

The days had begun to shorten. At five 
o'clock twilight fell, and by six she lighted 
the lamps. Perhaps she never knew just 
what the lighted windows of the ranch 
house meant to Tom; he had always been 
inarticulate in his love for her. But when, 
after the long day, he rode over some 
near-by hill and looked down, those warm 
yellow rectangles of light were his first wel- 
come. His heart swelled, great thoughts 
surged in him; then he would scrape the 
mud off his feet outside, and limping in 
could find no words for them. He would 
hang up his hat, kiss her, and then, indig- 
nant at his own stupidity, stand around 
awkwardly, watching her. 

Only once did he refer to the matter of 
their quarrel over Clare. She was mending 
by the fire in the living room, and he had 
been apparently busy over some reports 
from the Department of Agriculture. But 
she knew he was not reading. 

“D’you mind if I tell you about that 
girl, Kay?” 

““What girl?” 

““Now what's the use of that? You know 
and I know. I never wanted to marry her, 
and she knew it.” 

She bent lower over her mending. 
we have to talk about it?” 

eo. 

“You were engaged to her, you said.” 

“That’s what I want to tell you about.” 

And he did tell her, sitting there by the 
fire, his hands dropped between his knees. 
His threatened arrest, his determination to 
go East with the cattle, his appeal to Clare 
and the condition she had imposed. It was 
then that she looked up. 

“And she was found out?” 

“She says she was. I don’t believe it 
myself. Either that or she took mighty 
good care to be found out. She had plenty 
of time to get back.” 

But womanlike, she had seized on one 
part of the story and ignored the rest. 

“And on this long ride with her, did 
you 


“Do 


make love to her, Tom? 

“Not what you think,” he told her. 
‘‘T’ve lived the way a man does live, I 
reckon, but Clare’s got no call on me. ['l! 
swear it if you like.” 

Later on she was to wonder if there had 
been a motive behind that frankness of his, 
but she was warmed and comforted that 
night. When, after his old manner, he came 
over and, sitting on the floor, put his head 
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against her knee, she had a new and differ 
ent feeling for him. He was her husband, 
but he was also her lover and her child 

The days went on. The rain ended and 
it turned bitterly cold. Tom rose in dark- 
ness in the mornings and came back to her 
after darkness had fallen again. He was 
working as a ‘“‘rep’’ now with other outfits, 
but he was afraid to leave her alone at 
night. Not for him the long evenings in the 
warm cook tent, the poker games, the early 
turning in. He would come back in the car, 
turn in to sleep like a dead man, and be up 
and off after a minimum of rest. 

He had left his revolver for her, against 
her protest. 

“You're the one who may need it.” 

“T’m not worrying about myself.”’ 

But as a matter of fact, after that mali- 
cious breaking of his dam, nothing hap- 
pened, nor was to happen for a long time 
yet. When the drives ended at the rail- 
road, sometimes the outfits would work side 
by side with the Indians, and at such times 
Tom kept a wary eye open for Little Dog. 
But he never saw him, and later he heard 
that he was working on the other side of the 
range. After that he was easier. 

He himself was doing no shipping that 
year, but his purchases of hay and cake had 
practically exhausted his money. When 
the last cattle car had been loaded at the 
railroad near Judson, he went in one day 
to see George Seabright at the store, and 
asked how good his credit was. 

“*Good as money in the bank, Tom.” 

“Well, I’m not asking for interest on it, 
he drawled. “But I may have to stretch it 
some this winter.” 

“That’s all right, Tom. Anything you 
say.” 

But George was practical too. The big 
Newcomb wheat job was still threshing 
and it needed men. They paid good money. 

“I’m no farmer,’’ Tom objected. ‘‘And 
what’s more, I’m not my wife 
alone these days.”’ 

“Send her into town,’’ George suggested 
“Sally and I’ve been talking about that 
She’s young. Send her in and let her go to 
the movies and see some life. She’s got a 
long winter ahead.” 

Tom considered that on the way back to 
the ranch. After all, why not? He needed 
to earn—needed it desperately. Kay 
needed clothes; she must be warm that win- 
ter. 

He could manage food, with George’ 
assistance, but cash was different. Under 
ordinary circumstances he could have 
taken in horses to break at ten dollars a 
head, but that avenue was closed to him. 

And Kay needed a change. He thought 
of her, alone all day in the house. She had 
grown thinner lately, and she was very 
quiet. Her hands, when she mended by the 
fire in the evenings, were like small white 
claws. Not either. Poor 
little hands! 

By the time he got up and put the car 
away he had it all planned. There was a 
new lift to his shoulders when, having 
scraped his boots outside, he went in. 

‘‘How’d you like to go to town 
while and live like a lady?” 

“And leave you, Tom? I wouldn’t think 
of it.” 


leaving 


so very white 


for a 


“T’ve bached before this. Anyhow I 
won't be here.”’ 

““Where would you go? 

“The Newcomb company needs me 


Says it can’t get along without me. That's 
the kind I am!” 

She was relieved. For a moment she had 
thought he had meant to go to Ursula, too, 
and a sickening fear of Clare had taken her 
breath away. But she did not easily fall in 
with his plan, at that. She liked Mrs. Mal- 
lory, but to take a room there—that was 
different. Here she had her work, but 
there—what would she do with herself? 

“You could go to the movies.” 

She laughed at that, but she had a small 
uneasy feeling of apprehension. Ursula 
meant nothing to her; she had been watched 
there, although she did not tell him so. But 
he was singularly determined to have her 


Continued on Page 52 
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Sa. “even a feature- 
for-feature comparison 
does not reveal the full 
extent of Oakland's 
value supremacy !” 


re 


Pes: 


Knowing the Oakland tradition of advanced engineering, you have creating owner good will long after an ordinarily-built car would 
probably sensed that the Greater Oakland Six offers certain things have been replaced. This calls for more than advanced engineer- 
not found in other cars. But even a feature-for-feature compari- ing; more than continued experimental work at the General Motors 
son does not reveal the full extent of Oakland’s value supremacy— Proving Ground; more than the use of superior Fisher bodies and 
for that is based not merely on these features, but on these features the high quality materials made possible by General Motors pur- 
plus super-precision construction! chasing economies. It demands that every mechanic and inspector 
Expressed in terms of ten-thousandths of an inch and hundredths eternally keep himself in the position of the buyer—that he carry 
of an ounce, this exacting craftsmanship has excited widespread out his work just as painstakingly and carefully as though he were 
commendation. Yet you as a possible Oakland buyer could appre- going to buy each car himself! That, we believe, is the strongest 
ciate its true significance only by coming here SEDAN assurance of lasting satisfaction a buyer could 


demand. And apparently tens of thousands of 


to Pontiac and living among the men who de- 

sign and build the Oakland Six. Here you would buyers have thought likewise. For the growth 
quickly sense the most vital factor in Oakland’s 5 of Oakland popularity last year was an out- 
success—a determination that every car leav- standing feat of recent automobile history 
ing the plant shall be so built as to keep on and that growth will be surpassed this vear. 


Touring, $1025; Sport Phaeton, $1095; Sedan, $1095; Landau Coupe, $1125; Sport Roadster, $1175; 4-Door Sedan, $1195; 1 anduu 
Sedan, $1295. The New and Finer Pontiac Six, $775 to $975. Pontiac De Luxe Delivery — Panel, $770; Screen, $760; Chassis, $585 


All prices at factory. Delivered prices include minimum handling charges. Easy to pay on the liberal General Motors Time Payment Plan. 
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REGINALD DENNY 
Writes a Play 


REGINALD DENNY, one of 


the screen’s most popular come- 
dians, has realized a pet ambition and 
written a comedy for himself. We have 
thought so well of the plot that we have 
produced it in picture, and the entire or- 
ganization is well pleased with the result. 


The title, which is“‘Fast and 


Furious”’ is highly appropriate. It 
shows DENNY in his favorite réle of auto- 
mobile racer, and is in all things a speed 
romance. Some of the best auto-race scenes 
we have ever beheld are included and I 
feel confident that the picture will be what 
we know as a “box-office attraction.” 


Denny is now at the height 


of his popularity and we are mak- 
ing even more elaborate plans for each of 
his succeeding productions, all of them of 
the high comedy order, full of life, youth, 
beauty and action. In ‘‘Fast and Furi- 
ous’’ DENNY has brought out those 
elements of which he knows himself the 
master, and I am curious to see how the 
public will view his effort as a playwright. 


The cast of “Fast and Furt- 


ous’’ is excellent. Melville Brown 
directed and has seen to it that there is 
not a siow moment in the picture. Most 
of DENNY’S pictures are fast and furious 
and this is the type of picture he likes. 
Please let me know what you think of it. 


| advise you to watch this 


column for news of new pictures 
to come. The list will prove remarkable 
from the standpoint of author, star, play 


and director 
: ~ 
(arl Laemmle 
4 President 


(To be continued next week) 
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Continued from Page 50) 
go. He picked up one of her hands and 
examined it. Then he kissed it. 

‘First thing you're going to do,”’ he said, 
“is to get that healed up. Can’t have them 
saying I work my wife to death.”’ 

In the end she yielded. 

He sat up late that night making his 
plans. He could come down over week- 
ends and see after his cows and calves. 
There was nothing to worry about until 
the cold weather came. And she was to get 
some warm clothing while she was in town. 
He'd been paid; he had plenty. There was 
something magnificent in the way he handed 
her fifty dollars. 

“Warm!” he insisted. ‘All wool and a 
yard wide. There’s the hell of a long winter 
coming.” 

She was strangely uneasy, although on 
the surface she was acquiescent enough. 
She moved around, doing her small packing 
the next day, making her arrangements. 

“You know about the damper in the 
stove, Tom, don’t you?” 

“‘Me? I took a course in dampers before 
you knew there was such a thing.” 

His cheerfulness was forced, she thought, 
but his determination held. Only once he 
weakened, when she was packing the gold 
brushes and jars from the bureau. He had 
always had an odd sort of pride in them. 

‘Little old house is going to be mighty”’ 
he hesitated—‘‘ mighty bare,’’ he said. 

He seemed to loathe to leave her, stood 
around awkwardly, got in her way, ate lit- 
tle. Once he said, apropos of nothing at all, 
““How’d you like to stay in town all win- 
ter?” 

‘*What have you got in your head now?’ 
she asked. “If you're trying to get rid 
of me 

““You’ve never spent a winter out here. 
You don’t know what it means. That little 
old stove won’t keep this place warm. 
What you ought to do’s to dig in like a bear 
some place. Only you haven’t got any fat 
on you.” 

But she knew he was only arguing to 
have her oppose him. 

He was very talkative on the way to 
town, very cheerful when Mrs. Mallory had 
taken them up and showed them the plain 
little room. 

“Tt isn’t much, but it’s warm,” she said. 

‘““Warm—that’s the word. And it looks 
pretty fine to me.” 

Then suddenly he went away. He took 
his hat off, kissed Kay quickly and disap- 
peared. Mrs. Mallory listened to that one- 
step-at-a-time descent of his as he went 
down the narrow stairs. 

“He never was one to show what he 
feels,”’ she said to Kay, half apologetically. 
‘*Now I hope that bed’s comfortable. If 
you want more blankets i 

It was their first real separation since 
their marriage. After the beginning Kay 
accepted it stoically, but she missed him. 
Now that he was gone, after the fashion of 
women the world over she forgot his fail- 
ures, his occasional moroseness, his quick 
angers, his moments of actual violence. 
And also after the fashion of women, she 
began to rebuild her romance. Her letters 
to Bessie, with their inclosures to her 
mother — Bessie had suggested that finally 
took on a new note: 

Dearest Aunt you are 
feeling better, and I am And Iam 
not on the ranch just now. Tora has had to go 
north on business, and I have a room in town. 
I am more than comfortable, but of course I 


’ 


” 


Bessie 
heved 


mother : says 


so re 


long for my own little house. I had no idea 
I would miss it so much. am getting some 
warm clothes for the winter while I am here 


And so on and on. Never a word about 
Nellie practicing on the old piano down- 
stairs, hour after hour; or of the odors of 
cooking, or of the long periods when Mrs. 
Mallory sat creaking in her rocking-chair 
and talked about the old times when Jake 
was still alive. Nor of Little Dog, nor 
Clare Hamel, nor of the “‘ business”’ which 
had taken Tom north. 

It was a business which threatened to 
keep Tom rather longerthan he had thought. 


He was working hard, new work which 
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tired him more than he cared to admit. 
By dawn the engineer and crew were wait- 
ing by the big caterpillar. Then, when the 
time came, the engineer threw over his 
lever, the great belt began to move, and 
into the ever hungry jaws of the separator 
went the first waiting sheaves of wheat; 
the thresher roared and shook, the men in 
the growing light, forks in hand, bent, 
straightened, pitched; the belt writhed, the 
jaws crunched, the brown wheat kernels 
flowed from the side of the machine like 
blood. Butit was not blood; it was bread 
bread for the world. 

There was competition among the sepa- 
rators, scattered over fifty thousand acres 
of wheat, and so there were hours when life 
for Tom narrowed down to the slats that 
climbed endlessly in front of him, to the 
fork in his hand and the incessant bend, 
straighten, pitch of his job. When his boot 
bothered him he took it off, and the wheat 
stubble cut his foot and hurt him painfully. 

But at night, unable to sleep for very 
weariness, he would lie awake and think 
about wheat. Maybe Jake had been right, 
after all. Wheat was king now, not cattle. 
He and his kind were through, or nearly 
through. They would hold on for a while, 
but the end was in sight. 

He did not go home that first week-end, 
but on the second Saturday he filled up the 
car and started back. It was threatening 
rain and he made all the haste possible. 
But it was after dark before he halted the 
car near the house and stared at it in amaze- 
ment. There was a lamp lighted inside. 

Never once did he doubt that it was Kay. 
He left the machine where it stood and 
fairly ran to the kitchen door. But when 
he flung it open it was Clare Hamel who 
stood busy over the kitchen stove. 


XXXV 

TT WAS on the Tuesday following that 
4+ Mrs. Mallory gave her luncheon party 
for Kay. All morning in her front room on 
the second floor Kay had heard the prepara- 
tions going on for the meal; the squawking 
of chickens in the back yard, followed by a 
tragic silence, the arrival of the grocer’s 
boy, Nellie turning the ice-cream freezer on 
the porch. 

**You keep that lid down or the salt will 
get in.” 

“I’ve got to look at it, haven’t I? 
do I know if it’s freezing or not?”’ 

Later the smell of cooking filled the house 
and at half-past twelve Mrs. Mallory came 
heavily up the stairs and tapped at the door. 

“You'd better be getting ready,’’ she 
said solemnly. “I just got to slip off this 
apron.’ She came into the room. ‘‘ Would 
you mind if they came up here to take off 
their hats and coats? It’s the best room. 
That George Smith’s got his place so lit- 
tered it’s hardly decent.” 

George Smith was the railway freight 
brakeman, who occupied at intervals the 
bedroom across. 

“‘Of course not.’’ She went over and put 
an arm around Mrs. Mallory’s heavy 
shoulders. ‘‘ You're sweet to go to all this 
trouble for me.” 

“IT want you to know people. 
not the society folks, you know, 
They're plain people.” 

‘“Well, so am I plain people.” 

**No, you're not. And it wouldn't hurt 
some folks I know of to come and see you. 
They came fast enough when you were out 
last year at the ranch.” 

It was an old grievance of hers. Kay 
had heard it more than once in the two 
weeks she had been there. She changed the 
subject. 

“* Anyhow, the rain’s over,”’ she said, and 
Mrs. Mallory went out. 

Left alone, Kay went to the window. 
For three days it had rained, turned the 
roads into slime and Mrs. MaHory’s heart 
to despair, but today was cold and clear. 
She was glad of that. If Tom had gone to 
the ranch for the week-end he could get 
back, now the roads were drying. She won- 
dered how he had managed over that 
week-end. Long ago she had learned that 
his idea of making a bed was to fling the 


How 


They're 


Kay. 
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coverings over it anyhow, and, as he said, 
let Nature take its course. She was smiling 
a little as she went down the stairs 

The guests were already arriving. They 
came in soberly, creaked up the stairs, took 
off their dark substantial wraps, their un 
fashionable hats and creaked soberly down 
again. They were not, as Mrs. Mallory had 
said, society folks; some were the wives of 
small storekeepers in Ursula, others had 
come in from the back country, from small 
cattle ranches; still others had been for- 
cibly detached from their isolated hard 
working lives by the recent hard times and 
were trying to fill in the empty anxious 
days. One and all, they were 
women; their hands, as they offered them, 
felt rough in her clasp, their faces were 
dried and lined with years of sun and alkali 
dust. 

She felt her heart warming toward them. 
She resented what life had done to them, and 
behind her resentment there was a pang of 
dismay. This was her future; in time she, 
too, would dry up and wrinkle. Her youth 
would pass, and there would be no one to 
note its passing. 

They shook hands and sat down. Mrs. 
Mallory had brought in extra chairs and 
arranged them around the wall. They sat 
stiffly, their tired hands folded in their laps. 
A decorous buzz of talk arose. Kay, in a 
low rocker in the center, felt like a very 
young kitten encircled by motherly cats 
softly purring. From the dining room came 
the clattering of plates as Nellie put them 
down, the pungent odor of coffee drifted in, 
and then she became conscious of another 
conversation in low tones, carried on be- 
hind her. The voices were car 
dued: 

“TI hear Dicer isn’t 
back.” 

“Still, with the roads the way they have 
been, no car could 4 

“Dicer says she didn’t go to Easton at 
all. He thinks she went to the res we 

“Shi” 


Mrs. Mallory opened the sliding doors 


elderly 





efully sub- 


going to take her 


She was highly flushed from excitement 
and the stove. 
“Come right in while everything's hot,” 


she said. ‘And I guess some of you ladies 
will have to bring in your chairs.” 

There was a move toward the 
room, a little suppressed laughter, 
confusion. Kay found herself moving in, 
sitting down; later she found herself eating. 
Great platters of fried ch 
around, light biscuits, vegetables, 
She even talked: 

““No, we didn’t ship anything this year. 
Maybe next year, if we're lucky 

‘Well, I know that place. It’s 
house, but it’s lonely.” 

Food. More food. Wheat. Sugar beets. 
The five-and-ten, newly opened. The ne 
gro who had tried to kill a sheriff’s deputy. 
Ice cream. 

**Any of you ladies have some more ice 
cream? We haven’t made a dent in 
freezer yet.” 

The early self-consciousness was wearing 
off, the talk was louder, cheerful 
When they went back into the parlor Mrs 
Mallory urged Nellie to play the piano for 
them, and Nellie simpered and complied. 
She had been taking lessons for a year 
They sat politely silent while she hammered 
away, their tired hands folded again, their 
strong relaxed. They were com 
forted with good food they had not cooked 
themselves, they need not even talk. With 
natural good manners they kept their eyes 
from Kay. 

She had brought a into 
their busy lives; for a little time they had 
seen their beautiful arid land through her 


a small 


ceken passed 


honey. 


a good 


more 


bodies 


bit of 


romance 


eyes; they were even consumed with curi- 
osity about her. But they kept their eyes 
away. 

After a while Kay slipped off. She went 
up to her room, where on the bed lay their 


substantial wraps, their unfashionable hats. 
She went inside and bolted the door, and 
then stood staring ahead of her. It was 
Clare they had been talking about. Clare 


Continued on Page 54 
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had gone to see Tom and had been storm- 
stayed there. How long had it rained? 
This was Tuesday. It had begun Saturday 
night. Then she had been there for two 
days, living in her house, perhaps even oc- 
cupying her bed. And Tom had been there. 
She knew that beyond a doubt. 

From downstairs there came a clapping 
of hands, a murmur. Nellie began again, 
even more vigorously. The thin floor vi- 
brated under Kay's feet. She sat down ina 
chair and put her hands to her burning 
face. She had no doubts whatever; she 
knew. She was fair even then. She could 
see Tom's early annoyance, even his angry 
protests; but as the storm continued, she 
could see Clare, moving about the little 
house and making it livable again, cooking 
meals, and then the two of them at the 
table across from each other. Or in the long 
evenings in the lamplight, Clare curled up 
in a chair, her pretty face transfigured with 
love, her short skirt outlining her young 
body, deliberately feminine and tempting. 
His anger would not outlive that. How 
could it? 

She was still trembling when she went 
downstairs again. When at last the party 
was over, when the last heavy figure had 
descended the porch steps, she jerked on 
her small soft hat and the blue coat and 
went out. She went deliberately into the 
Emporium, made a small purchase and saw 
that Clare was not there. Then, with fear 
and anger in her heart, she started out 
along the street which led to the reserva- 
tion road. She had thought it all out; if 
Clare had been with Tom, she could hardly 
have left until noon, when the roads were 
dry enough to use. She would have had to 
come slowly too. She might even now be 
nearing Ursula. 

It had turned bitterly cold after the rain. 
The wind whipped her face. Where the 
town abruptly ended she took to the road, 
a road which wound across the empty open 
country. It rose toa hill and was lost. So 
far as eye could judge, it served no one, 
went nowhere. But she knew better. She 
knew that it led to the reservation and to 
Tom MeNair. 

She sat down and waited. She had no 
feeling of shame at what she was doing. 
She was beyond shame. She neither hated 
nor loved. She waited. 

And after an hour she had her answer. 
Asmall, muddy car labored over the hill and 
began to descend. It followed a rut already 
made, advancing drunkenly and ribaldly, 
and as it came closer she saw Clare at the 
wheel. She was intent on driving. Not un- 
til she was almost abreast of her did she 
Kay. She looked frightened, but the 
next minute she had stopped the car. 

“Want a lift?”’ she said airily. 

“Thanks. I'm out for a walk.” 

They stared at each other, Kay pale, 
Clare defiant. Then Clare started the car 
again, with a faint smile. 

“These roads are sure hell,”’ she said, 
and went on. Not until she was almost 
into the town did she remember that she 
had one of Kay’s plaid blankets across her 
knees. She was frightened then; she 
stopped the car and rolling it up, dropped 
it into an irrigation ditch beside the road. 
And Kay, suspecting some such action, saw 
it lying there on her way back. 

What was she to do? She had already 
She had worked for him, 
loved him, been lonely for him, forgiven 
him over and over. But there was a limit 
to what one could forgive or endure. She 
had tried. She was fairer than that; they 
had both tried. But he had never really 
wanted to marry her. He had had this girl 
then. Perhaps he had never let go of her, 
for all his protestations. How had she 
known that he was going to be at the ranch 
that week-end, unless he had told her or 
That was it, of course. He 
had written. He had got rid of her, sent 
her into town, so that he 

Her world was profoundly shaken; what 
she wanted was sanctuary, security, the re- 
of a society which, whatever its 
hypocrisies 


see 


written her? 


serves 
and weaknesses, covered them 
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The ease and dignity of 
the door 


decently away. 
and 


living; cars stopping at 
liveried chauffeurs with cards in their 
hands. 


But her despair was more profound than 
that. What common ground had she and 
Tom ever had, except their love for each 
other? When that was gone, what was to 
take its place? What was it Aunt Bessie 
had said? ‘‘Tastes. Habits. Ideas of 
life When it’’—love— “has gone, you 
have to have something else to fall back on.” 

What had they to fall back on now? 
Nothing; only their mutual poverty, their 
mutual anxieties, to hold them together. 

She thought of her people. She was in 
the house now, in her room, and Nellie’s 
voice was raised from below in angry ex- 
postulation: 

“For gosh sake, ma! How can I answer 
the bell with my hands in dishwater?”’ 

Time and distance had softened her 
memories of her people; she saw them lov- 
ing and forgiving, kind and understanding. 
They had been right, after all. Her mar- 
riage had been doomed to failure from the 
start. Herbert had been wrong that day at 
the hospital. He had said it didn’t pay to be 
decent and honest, but surely it did. 

Suppose she confessed her failure and 
went back. Wasn't that the answer? How 
could she face the long winter with Tom, 
knowing what she did? The long hours, 
without even books to read, except those 
eternal reports of the Department of Agri- 
culture, with nothing to talk about but the 
cattle or the small, unimportant happen- 
ings of the day. 

And always that shadow between them, 
of a girl with a pert face and defiant eyes, 
passing with one of Kay’s blankets over her 
knees. 

She could not do it. Before Mrs. Mallory 
tapped at the door she knew she could not 
do it. And Mrs. Mallory held a special- 
delivery letter in her hand. 

It was from Nora. 


XXXVI 
7. Tom went in Clare was standing 
by the stove in her absurd skirt, busily 
frying potatoes. The table was set, after a 
fashion, for two. She glanced over her 
shoulder, smiling but wary. 

“Hello!”’ she said. “I thought maybe a 
little food wouldn’t go so bad.” 

He was speechless with disappointment 
and anger. He came inside and closed the 
door before he could trust his voice to 
speak to her. 

“What brought you here?” 

“You eat something and you'll feel bet- 
ter. Anyhow, you needn’t worry. I’m going 
back tonight.” 

“I'll tell the world you are,” he said 
grimly. He hung his hat on its nail, glanced 
into the bedroom and saw Clare’s hat and 
coat there, and limping inside brought 
them out and closed the door. 

“Whats the big idea?”’ he 
agreeably. ‘“‘Trying to make trouble for 
me?” 

“That’s all the thanks I get for cooking 
you a decent meal, is it?”’ 

He still held her hat and coat. She hada 
terrified moment when she thought he was 
going to force her to go at once, but now he 
put them down slowly. 

“You're liable to get talked about, doing 
things like this,”’ he said, less unpleasantly. 
‘**And the sooner you've eaten and run, the 
better. It looks like rain outside.”’ 

She put the supper on the table while he 
watched her. He was still suspicious and 
angry, but, after all, his own conscience 
If this 


asked dis- 


was not too clear concerning her. 
made her happy 

“‘T’m not joking. It’s going to rain.” 

She was dishing up the supper, practical, 
competent. She moved back and forward, 
talking and laughing. She disarmed him by 
her matter-of-fact manner. And then sud- 
denly, passing him, she stopped in front of 
him and held up her face. 


“Just once, for luck,’ she said. “It 
won't hurt you.” 
What could he do? He stooped and 


lightly kissed her, and the next moment her 
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arms were around his neck. He was thor- 
oughly uncomfortable, her small 
brought no thrill to him; he even 
slightly ridiculous. 


body 

felt 
But when he released 
himself it was gently. 

“I’m all through with that, Clare.” 

She made no protest, sat down with him 
and ate her supper, talked, even laughed. 
She had no plan. She had simply followed 
a desperate urge to see him again. She was 
ready to stay an hour or a week, depending 
on his reception of her. If it was to be only 
an hour 

“Things taste all right?” 

“Mighty fine. You sure can cook 
you know I was coming back?” 

“A little bird told me.”’ 

She chattered on, playing for time. There 
was a new clerk at the National Drug 
Store. Some good-looker. He wanted her 
for steady company, but she didn’t care 
about him. Sarah Cain was crazy 
him. She made her luncheon of ice-cream 
soda now, so she could look at him. And 
Ed at the Martin House had been caught 
bootlegging and was in for trouble. 

Then suddenly the rain came down; it 
came without warning, like a cloud-burst. 
It fell in sheets on the roof, on the ground, 
on the road. It rolled in yellow torrents 
down the trails and paths; it slid off the 
bare dry hillsides, carrying earth and gravel 
before it. The note of the creek rose higher, 
and in front of the porch, when Tom was at 
last able to open the door, there was a 
small lake, shining yellow in the lamplight. 
The first burst over, it continued to rain. 
The shingles of the roof, dried from the 
long drought, began to admit it. They ran 
around with pails and pans. 

“It’s dropping here, Tom! Quick!” 

When that was over they sat down and 
looked at each other. There were anger and 
despair in Tom’s face, and amusement in 
Clare’s. ‘‘ You look as if I’d made it ‘i 

“You've got me into the 
you know it.” 


How'd 


about 





rain. 


hell of a fix, and 


“Who's to 


She moved over to him 
know?” she said. ‘‘You can go out and 
sleep in the barn if you want, but who'd 
believe it?”’ 

“That’s where I’m sleeping, just the 
same.”’ 

“*T’ll bet it’s wet out there she said, and 
laughed again. 

Her laughter angered him. He felt ab- 


But he was grimly 


He knew her 


surd enough as it was. 
determined to let her alone. 
psychology, the result of her careless rear- 
ing, her narrow life with its emphasis on 
sex. She had no passions; she and her kind 
preyed on passion, that was all 

the storm 
was over, but it was still raining. No 
would have moved a hundred feet along 
the Even if it cleared now it would 


road. 
be a day, two days, before Clare could get 


By eleven o'clock the worst of 


car 





back. She sat, relaxed and slightly sulky, 
in Kay’s chair by the lamp, while Tom 
raged about the room. He hated her; the 
very sight of her in that chair made him 





murderous. At something after eleven he 
took his hat and a slicker and went out, 
and shortly after she heard the splosh of 
horses’ feet in the water outside. 

She got up, angry herself now, and con- 
fronted him when he came in. ‘‘ What are 
you going to do?” 

“Put a slicker on you 
y Seabright, at Judson.”’ 
“Tf you think I’m going 


and take you to 


Sally 





to ride 1 those 


miles tonight in this rain, you can think 
again.” 

““You’re going to do just that 

She fought savagely against Kay’s 
slicker when he put it on her, but he was 
relentless. He even stuck her hat on her; 
and then opening the door when she refused 


to go through it, dragged her out forcibly. 
She tried to bite him in her helpless fury, 


but he only laughed, and lifting her up in 
his arms carried her to her horse. She did 


not im during the long ride 


through the darkness and 


+ 


speak to h 





store she slid out of the saddle her 
stood waiting in savage silence whi 
hammered at the door. 
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Nobody answered. After a time he saw 
a card against the glass and lighted a 
match. ‘Away until Monday,”’ it said. 

Clare read it, too, and shook with silent 
laughter. 

He stood uncertain on the bit of pave- 
ment. Only one passenger train stopped at 
Judson, and that at noon. And even that 
did not run on Sundays. To take her to the 
hotel over the other store at this hour 
meant gossip, ugly talk. After a long bit- 
ter silence he said, ‘‘ Well, we’d better go 
back.” 

They rode back. It was still raining with 
a threat of snow. Clare’s teeth were chat- 
tering when he got her back; he built up 
the fire, and then, taking a blanket as he 
had once long before, he went out to the 
barn and rolled up in the hay. He did not 
sleep at all. The mischief was done now 
Whether she went back the next day or ina 
month would not matter. 

The next day, when the rain persisted, he 
hardly fought her dogged refusal to take 
that ride again. He carried out more bed- 
ding to the barn and nailed up newspapers 
to keep out the wind. When she called 
him he went in to eat, surly, unhappy and 
hopeless. Only once he brightened. She 
told him her family believed she had gone 
to Easton, and on that frail hope he built. 

When, on Tuesday, she took her de- 
parture he felt conscience-stricken. Her 
face rather alarmed him; it was set and 
unhappy. She let him put the blanket over 
her knees, which her absurd skirt left un- 
covered, without comment; she even re- 
coiled a little from his touch. He 
ashamed of his relief at her going. He 
tucked in the blanket and stood back. 

“Well, so long, Clare.” 

“Good-by,”’ she said drearily, and started 
off. 

Could he have gone at once to Kay, 
things might have been different; but the 
storm had left him with work to do about 
the place; fence posts had washed out and 
let down the wire, a shelter-shed roof had 
to be repaired. The threshing did not bother 
him; the rain would have stopped that for 
a while. But he worked in a frenzy of 
haste. Argue as he would, he knew that 
Clare’s absence would have excited com- 
ment, even alarm, and that if the story 
reached Kay she would know. 

He was not so much startled as appalled, 
then, when on the next day he 
Kay’s room, to find Mrs. Mallory in tears 
and Kay resolutely packing her bag. On 


Was 





entere d 


the bureau lay a small stack of bills, but he 
did not see the money at first. He was 
stricken by the disaster, at the preparations, 
at Kay’s white face and set mouth. He 


stopped in the doorway; he was trembling, 


but he controlled his voice. 

“Looks like somebody’s going some- 
where.” 

“T am, Tom. I’m sorry, but—my 
mother’s very ill.’’ 

“‘That’s it, is it?” 

“That’s enough, isn’t it?” 

“Not if you were going without letting 


me know.” 

“I was going to write.” 

“So I'd get it after you’d 
much obliged to you.” 

“TI didn’t see any use in worrying 
about it. I’m going. I have to go.” 

Mrs. Mallory slipped away then, closing 
the door behind her. Tom stopped to bolt 


gone! I’m 


you 


it and then advanced into the room and 
took her by the shoulders. His face was 
very white. ‘“‘Now we'll get to the bot- 


tom of this,” he said. ‘“‘That about your 
mother—that’s a lie, isn’t it?”’ 

**Let go of me, please. You can read the 
letter if you like. It’s on the bureau.” 

He released her, puzzled. 

“And that’s all? You haven't any queer 
ideas in that head of yours? 

“IT know you've had Clare Hamel with 
you for three days, if that’s what you want 
to know.” 

“‘Had her with me!” He laughed bit- 
terly. ‘She got storm-stayed, the damned 
little fool! And I treated her like a yellow 
dog.” 
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“That seems to be a specialty of yours,”’ 
she said cruelly, “‘treating her like a yellow 
dog. But she appears to like it.” 

“T never touched her, Kay.” 

*‘T suppose you were shut up there to- 
gether for three days, and you never even 
kissed her.” 

He hesitated, then came out with the 
truth: “Once. She asked for it.” 

But he saw that the admission was fatal. 
She resumed her packing, folding some- 
thing carefully on the bed, smoothing and 
straightening it. He saw that her hands 
were shaking. 

“T'll bring her here, Kay. 
you.” 

“She would lie. 
to see her again.” 

“Or me either, I reckon.” 

“T didn’t say that.” 

“But you don’t believe me.”’ 

“T can’t, Tom. I want to, but I just 
can't.” 

‘You’re going then?” 

“T must,” she said desperately. “I’ve 
told you the truth. Anyhow, I'll have to 
have time, Tom. I have to think, and 
somehow I can’t think here.” 

“You know what it means, don’t you? 
You'll never come back. Oh, I know! 
You think maybe you will, but you won’t. 
They’ll get their hooks into you somehow. 
They'll talk you over. They'll bribe you.” 

And as he thought of them his old anger 
He saw them, fat and sleek and rich, 
grinning over their triumph, putting their 
heads together behind closed doors, whis- 
pering, conspiring —conspiring against him. 

He saw her back on the country-club 
porch, idle, surrounded by idlers, luxu- 
rious, filling time with play, with lovers, 
with Herbert. 
tightened. 

“Oh, no,”’ he said. 


She'll tell 


Anyhow, I never want 


rose, 


His gorge rose, his voice 


‘You'll never come 
back. You won't want to come back. 
They'll get you. And if you ask me, it 
isn’t them you're going back to. It’s that 
fellow. And who’s he? They wouldn't 
pay a bounty on a dozen of his kind out 
here.” 

“T should think they would,” she said 
evenly. ‘‘He’s a gentleman—and they 
seem to be scarce.”’ 

She had not meant to bicker. When love 
died it should die silently and decently 


and be laid away with secret tears. But 


Tom recognized none of the amenities. 
He could not even let her go with dignity. 

“Oh, please don’t quarrel,’ she said 
wearily. ‘‘I haven’t minded the hardships, 
but—maybe it was all wrong. 1 don't 
blame you only; I blame myself too. If I'd 
been right, you would never have turned 


to her.”” He made an angry movement. 
‘I'll have to get away and think things 
over.”’ 


‘And if you decide in my favor, you'll 
back! Not on your life! If you go 
you go, Kay, and I’m telling you. I'll never 
ask you to come back, so help me God!” 
Mrs. Mallory tapped at the door; the 
taxi from the station was waiting and Kay 
had only just time for her train. She closed 
pulled on her hat. All the time 
Tom staring at her, de- 
feated. and 
that when she picked up the money from 
the bureau and thrust it into her purse. 
‘Where did you get that? 


come 


her bag, 


stood helpless, 





Only once did he speak at all 


check for a 


“Aunt Bessie sent me a 
thousand dollars. I’ve left the balance in 
your name in the bank.” 


*Oh, you have, have you!” he exploded. 
‘I'd burn in hell fire before I used it!”’ 
that was their farewell. He did not 
even go down the stairs with her. He stood 
| 


inside the door, his hands clenched, a cold 
sweat on his face, and heard the taxicab 
drive away. But he made no move to 
follow it. His mind—such of it as was 
functioning at all was busy with this new 


aspect of the situation. She had sent East 
for money to go home with! Then 
planned ahead to leave him. It 
That 


excuse ready to her hand. 


she had 


was not 
f been an 


because of Clare had only 


(TO BE CONTINUED 
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One of the axioms of golf is that it’s all 
in knowing how. The same holds true 


in making golf balls. 


F So, just as you might expect, (,00d- 


vear’s experience—years and years of 


“knowing how’ to select, prepare, and 
compound rubber tor every purpose 
has resulted in a new idea of how tough 


n golf ball cover can be. 


cover makes the new Good- 


And all through 


This new 
vear Ball last longer. 
its life you have a ball that flies fi 
It has the ‘‘elick”’ 


have had with the best European balls. 


and true. you may 
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Ask your professional. 
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| THE MEANEST MAN 


(Continued from Page 11 


The Honorable Hezekiah had for twenty 
| years been consumed with a devouring so- 
cial ambition—that of being elected a mem- 
ber of the Pottsville herd of the Sacred 
Camels of King Menelik, the benevolent 
order of which Sheriff Higgins was prob- 
ably the most influential Dromedary. 
| Thrice had he foisted his name upon the 
| election committee of the local lodge of 
The Brotherhood of Abyssinian Mysteries to 
| which the herd belonged and thrice had he 
| been unanimously blackballed. Yet he was 
| not discouraged. Every man had his price. 
| Titfortat! It would only need a little log 
rolling. If he purchased the contemplated 
car from Sheriff Higgins, why should not 
the latter procure his longed-for election to 
the Abyssinian Brotherhood? 

“Well, sheriff!’’ he remarked, strolling 
into the showroom one evening early in 
April. “I’ve ’most decided to order one of 
your Silent Silver Sixes; provided, of 
course, you’re willing to split commission 
with me. But there’s just one little matter 
I wanted to talk over with ye first 
there wouldn’t be any misunderstanding 
later.”’ 

“Wal, what 
suspiciously. 

“‘You’re still Grand Supreme Patriarch 
of the Sacred Camels, ain’t ye?” 

The sheriff’s face became grim. ‘I don’t 
know what you have reference to!”’ he re- 
plied stiffly. 

“Bunk!” retorted the squire. ‘‘What’s 
the use bein’ so mysterious ’bout some- 
thing everyone knows! Don’t I watch you 
going into the P. of H. Hall every Friday 
night? I kin see you setting up there in 
your purple nightgown a-holding your gold 
spear right through the window!”’ 

The Grand Supreme Patriarch of the 
Sacred Camels of King Menelik restrained 
a homicidal impulse in view of the pros- 
pective sale of the Silent Silver Six. 

‘“*Speakin’ seriously, Mose, what I want 
to ask you is this: What chance have I got 
of being took into the brotherhood? I 
know all the boys and there ain’t nothin’ 
agin me so far asI know. Why can’t you 


so’s 


i: ar" Mose 


inquired 


get me in? 

The sheriff turned contemptuously on 
the hard-visaged lawyer. ‘‘Mason,’’ he 
said frankly, ‘‘ you’ve about as much chance 
to get into any fraternal organization as a 
celluloid to get outer hell. They 
wouldn’t elect ye into the Boy Scouts, the 
Total Abstinence League, or the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.” 

As the squire stalked out of the store 
Mose almost suffered a relapse. ‘‘Durn it 
all!’’ he muttered. ‘“‘I’ve lost that sale all 
right! Now sure as shootin’ he’ll go over 
to Job Allen at Patterson and buy one 0’ 
them Humming Highjackers!’’ 

But the Honorable Hezekiah fooled ’em 
all! Contrary to the firmly established and 
universally accepted moral tenet that every 
patriotic citizen should buy his car from his 
own local dealer, the measly skinflint com- 
mitted the one unpardonable sin. Just to 
show ’em, he sneaked off to Utiky and 
bought a four-thousand-dollar Cytherea 
seedan on the installment plan, b’gosh! 

Hate was not the only motivating cause 
of the squire’s extravagance, for the dealer 
who sold him the Cytherea had done so at a 
sacrifice, the car having been originally or- 
dered by Miss Judy Josclyn of the Scarlet 
Sinners Number 3 Road Company and 
never paid for. As Miss Josclyn’s taste had 
expressed itself in a special paint job esti- 
mated at seven hundred and seventy-five 
dollars, involving yellow body and wheels 
with vermilion trimmings, mud guards, 
wheel caps and rims, prospective customers 
who as motorists desired to remain mod- 
estly inconspicuous had rather shied from 
it. Not so Squire Mason! Here was his 
chance to parade not only his wealth but 
his independence of his fellow townsmen. 
Keep him out of the Sacred Camels, would 
He would let them see that he could 
He 


cat 


they? 


get along quite well without them. 


would teach ’em that they could not treat 
him with indifference and at the same time 


expect to get his money! He'd make ’em 
set up and take notice! 
he 


“Who's that in the big fancy car?”’ 
could hear the yokels exclaiming to one 
another. 

“That? Don’t you know who that is? 
Why, that’s Squire Hezekiah Mason, rich- 
est man in Somerset County!” 

What they really said was: ‘Say, 
’d y’ see Mason’s circus parade? He might 
as well ’a’ bought a lion cage and steam 
calliope!”’ 

But, of course, he trowed not of this, the 
only fly in the ointment of his satisfaction 
being the obvious fact that Ma Best’s sedan 
was nearly as big as his. 


sill, 


i 

AME then the great and never-to-be- 
forgotten day! A scarlet day compen- 
Sating the citizens of Pottsville and of Pat- 
terson tenfold—nay, a thousandfold!—for 
all that they had ever suffered at Hezekiah 
Mason’s hands! A purple day the fame of 
which was destined to go echoing down the 
corridors of time until no true son or daugh 
ter of Pottsville could afford to admit, with 
out losing caste, that he or she had failed to 
be one of those present and assisting in the 
dénouement. And since a precise know!l- 
edge of the locus in quo will contribute to- 
ward a fuller enjoyment of the adventure 
about to be recounted, let us now invite the 
attention of the jury—as did Squire Mason 
upon the day of the trial—to a somewhat 

detailed description of the whereabouts 
Know then, all of ye, that between Potts- 
ville and Patterson Corners runs a highroad 
that at one point for a hundred yards or so 
borders the turbid overflow from Turkey 
Pond, forming as it were a causeway, or 
In winter the boys skate there, but 
as the spring advances the waters recede 
and the pond becomes a swamp of black 
mud, thick or fluid, depending upon the 
character of the season’s rainfall. Now at 
a point about halfway across this swamp 
and at the foot of a slight declivity, another 
road emerges from the woods directly at 
right angles to the high \ It is a danger- 
ous spot, since a motor coming downhill 
cannot be seen from the road below, which 
has no fence or barrier to protect it from the 
swamp. The road is the road of prosperity, 
for the local inhabitants who have spared 
neither labor nor money to make it straight, 
hard and smooth, and there is true 
knight of the open road whose eye alights 
upon that gray ribbon flowi 
into the azure dist: 
impelled to put his foot down and step on it 
And now, gentlemen, 
described to you the place 
dent occurred, I must direct your attention 
to the time, th 


Lhe 
, and what 


dike. 





no 


; 
ng so alluringly 

se 
ince bu lrresistibDl\ 





having accurately 
where the acci- 
weather, the dramatis per 


sone is commonly known as the 


res ge 


&. 


It is not my purpose, gentlemen of the 
jury, to attempt in any way to palliate the 
fault of my client, Mrs. Best. What she did, 
she did!—albeit unintentionally. But it is 
my duty to place within your reach all the 
facts, in order that you may have a full un- 
derstanding of the case and may be thus 
enabled, without confusion, fear 
to reach a proper decision. 

My client, Ma 
having at first utili 
Ulysses as her 


or favor, 


, 7 
Jest that good sweet 


zed the services of 


chauffeur 


soul 


the versatile 


when he was not otherwise engaged— and 
observing the ease and dexterity with which 
he manipulated the wheel, decided before 
long to essay driving the car herself. Can 
you really blame her? Even if she had 
thoughtlessly neglected to take out a li- 


Imagine for yourselves, gentlemen, 
that beautiful spring afternoon, of Friday, 
May thirteenth last, with all Nature 
ing, the birds singing, the great outdoors 


ommendable 


cense? 
smil 


calling, as well as the « human- 


itarian desire t 






Oo Cali upon your 





ola ir 
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New Speed Wagon 


~~ ‘ . . ‘ . . 
Traffic is changing. Soon only six-cylinder, four-wheel 
6 cylinder brake delivery or passenger cars can keep the pace. 
314-in. bore, 4-1n. strok 
7bearing crankshaft For progressive merchants—merchants who know that 


Aluminum pistons : : : : : ‘ . 
i ae ee ded deities economy lies in doing a job quickly and doing it well 
Semiautomatic spark conti —Reo has created the Speed Wagon Junior. 
Thermostatic engine tempera 
poles Here is tomorrow’s delivery car, quick to start and 
4wheel Drakes és! ‘ . 
sspeed selective transmission quick to stop, large enough for average deliveries but 
Oversize s gle yI. te clutch bd e 
ee small enough to handle easily and park in small 
Cam and lever steering gear 5 } 
114:in. wheelbase pockets. And so smart in appearance is the Speed 
Nineteen-foot turning radius P ° ‘ 
peg Pr Wagon Junior that it will say to all the world: “I 


g3 cubic feet load space 
Pressed steel weather-tight represent the kind of merchant you like to deal with.” 
body, non-drumminyg 
Full vestibule driver's com . . . . , 
prc REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, Mich. 


Twin-beam headlights 


. 1: 3 
Cow] lights, etc. 


SPEED WAGON JUNIOR 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

Abigail Dix—otherwise Susan Monks—up 
on Beech Knoll, and inquire after her lum- 
bago. Ulysses is busy at the filling station. 
Your Silent Silver Six is awaiting you under 
the porte-cochére of the hotel. Propelled 
by an irresistible philanthropic urge, you 
seat yourself, release the brakes, push the 
self-starter, listen to its fascinating whir, 
and gently move off into the sunshine. 


qr 


T ABOUT half after four on that same 
afternoon Hezekiah Mason, having 
some interest to collect from a farmer who 
lived a few miles beyond Patterson Corners, 
closed his desk, shut and locked the door of 
his law office and descended the stairs. His 
beautiful yellow and vermilion Cytherea 
was awaiting him at the curb, new, glorious 
and uninsured—for Hezekiah was a thrifty 
man and regarded insurance as a pure waste 
of good money. Seating himself in the se- 
dan, he started her up and gingerly let in 
the clutch. 

The birds were singing, all Nature smil- 
ing, and so on, and so on. But Hezekiah 
did not smile. Nature did not amuse him. 
Carefully—at not more than fifteen miles 
an hour—he started along the highroad 
toward Patterson Corners. Just ahead of 
him, in a dilapidated flivver which he had 
purchased for thirty dollars, rattled along 
one Oscar Giddings. As he gained the 
causeway, the said Oscar, tempted by the 
smooth surface, put on speed. 

Hezekiah, filled with a natural contempt 
for the wretched junkshop drawing so 
rapidly away from him, and not desiring to 
be left behind, accelerated his own pace. 
They were about fifty yards apart and go- 
ing at approximately thirty-five miles an 
hour as they approached the intersection of 
the crossroad leading from the knoll. No 
other cars were in sight. Oscar, unaware 
that there was a motor behind him, having 
run by the crossroad, suddenly decided, for 
no reason at all, to back and turn up it. 
Without extending his hand, looking 
around, or giving any other warning, he 
stopped abruptly, and throwing the gears 
into reverse, shot backward toward the on- 
rushing and unsuspecting squire, who, 
thinking only of how he should collect his 
interest, was paying no attention to the car 
in front of him, when he suddenly perceived 
that the flivver, instead of going in the same 
direction as himself, was backing toward 
him and that a collision was apparently 
inevitable. 

Meanwhile Ma Best, who had somehow 
managed to negotiate the Beech Knoll 
Road, had satisfied her curiosity about 
Abigail’s lumbago and had started upon 
her return trip. Halfway down the hill she 
realized to her horror that the car was out 
of her control. Hanging for dear life to the 
wheel, she could but try to steer and call 
upon the Lord. She did this loudly, as the 
Silent Six, at thirty miles an hour, bounded 
down the slope toward the causeway, just 
as Oscar was slowing up at the entrance of 
the crossroad and the oncoming squire had 
jammed on his emergency. 

Swinging to the right in a vain effort to 
clear the flivver, Ma struck the Cytherea 
squarely in the midriff at the very instant 
when the Honorable Hezekiah was con- 
gratulating himself on his miraculous es- 
cape. 

There was no justice init! Squire Mason 
hadn’t done a single thing he oughtn’t to 
have done. He was driving well within the 
speed limit and was exercising due care; 
Oscar had deliberately stopped and backed 
without warning; Ma had no license, and 
didn’t know how to drive anyhow. By 
every rule of right and equity one or both of 
the two latter miscreants should have suf- 
fered. 

But they did not! As fate would have 
it, the bumper of the Silent Six caught the 
Cytherea at some mysterious point in its 
equilibrium, and with a crash that could 
have been heard in Utica, drove the squire 
clear off the causeway and into the swamp 
as neatly as a drop kick planted squarely 
between goal posts. Ma was knocked 
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breathless against the steering wheel, but 
otherwise unharmed, the Silent Six stopped, 
with a bent bumper, in its tracks. Oscar, 
hearing the smash, awoke to the realities in 
time to see the Cytherea lying upon its side 
in the mud and the Honorable Hezekiah 
Mason frantically struggling to climb 
through a badly damaged door. 

“For heaven’s sake, help a feller, can’t 
ye?"’ he yelled. ‘Gol ding it, we're 
sinkin’!”’ 

He spoke truth! Beyond peradventure 
the Cytherea was slowly disappearing into 
the swamp—sinking by the head in some 
hole or quicksand. 

“Do somethin’ quick, can’t ye?”’ bawled 
the squire, as he squeezed himself through 
the door and stood erect and apparently un- 
injured upon the side of the car. 

“What kin I do?” inquired the dum- 
founded Oscar. “If she’s sinkin’, she'll 
sink! I ain’t got no way to stop her.”’ 

‘*Haven’t you got an emergency chain?” 

“No. Haven't you?” 

The squire made no reply. He had dis- 
carded the idea of an emergency chain as 
extravagant. 

Clouds of steam, accompanied by a fierce 
hissing, arose from the unfortunate 
Cytherea. 

“Better come ashore!”’ suggested Oscar. 

““How’m I goin’ to git ashore?”’ roared 
the squire. ‘‘This here is quicksand.” 

“If only there was.a fence, I’d throw y’ 
a rail, but there ain’t none,’’ Oscar in- 
formed him. 

“Tf only there was a brick I'd throw it at 
your head!”’ yelled the desperate attorney. 
“‘Why don’t you go fer help, instead of 
standin’ there like a pair of idiots doing 
nothin’?”’ 

At this moment two other cars drew up 
and the occupants thereof, observing the 
woebegone squire, extended their derisive 
sympathy. The Cytherea was now a yellow 
Atlantis in a black and slimy ocean which 
was creeping up over the wheels with the 
inevitability of Judgment Day. A truck- 
load of farm hands rumbling across the dike 
stopped, gaped and burst into a hymn of 
hate. Other cars appeared from both direc- 
tions. 

People sprouted mysteriously out of the 
ground, and the Pottsville fire alarm be- 
gan to sound its tocsin. Soon the causeway 
was lined with jeering spectators feasting 
their eyes upon the squire in his extremity, 
but making no move to help him. They had 
waited a lifetime for this opportunity and 
were going to make the most of it. Their 
witticisms were both mordant and heart- 
less. But the squire, who had at first ground 
his teeth in impotent rage, was by this time 
too terrified either to resent or properly to 
evaluate them. 

*‘Jump in, squire! The water’s warm!” 

“Swim fer it, old mud turtle!”’ 

““What’ll you take for the old bus?”’ 

“Can't y’ walk on the water?”’ 

Above the chorus of catcalls now was 
heard the frenzied clanging of a bell, as the 
Pottsville Hook and Ladder Company 
came clattering across the causeway. Over 
on Turtle Pond the whistle of Sampson’s 
Steam Lumber Mill added its shrill voice to 
the infernal clamor. The red-hatted fire- 
men, led by Grand Supreme Dromedary 
Mose Higgins, piled off the truck and 
rushed to the edge of the swamp. 

**Hey, squire!"’ called the sheriff. ‘‘ Want 
to buy a nice, new car, if I'll split commis- 
sions with ye?” 

‘Got one’ll float?”’ inquired Toggery Bill 
Gookin. 

“Sell him a marine policy!”’ 
someone else. 

At that point the Cytherea gave a slight 
lurch and vanished, leaving the squire pro- 
truding from the swamp like a red-faced 
statue of liberty ankle deep in mud. 

“Ye ain’t goin’ to stand there and let me 
drown, be ye?”’ he shrieked. ‘“‘I’ll give any 
feller two dollars that’ll throw me a rope.” 

“Don’t be extravagant! It ain’t worth 
t!"’ retorted one of the onlookers. 

“Make it two-fifty!’’ urged another. 
“Them pants alone must ‘a’ cost two dol- 


” 


lars! 


suggested 
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Ma, who had been feeling a little faint 
and generally discombobulated, suddenly 
revived and burst into song: 


“Throw out the life line! 
Throw oul the life line ) 


Somebody's i 


sinking out there! 

They all joined in the chorus. 

The mud was now up to the squire’s 
knees. Clearly of the opinion that they 
would deliberately let him drown, he raised 
imploring hands clasped as in prayer 

“*Save me!”’ he begged hoarsely. ‘‘ Have 
pity, can’t ye? I know most of you folks 
has it in fer me, but if you get me out of 
this I swear i 

“Don’t swear, squire!’’ advised the sher- 
iff. ‘‘And don’t make no rash promises! 
We're goin’ to save you. We need some- 
thin’ to amuse us durin’ the long winter eve- 
nings!”’ 

He hurled an improvised lasso at the 
cowering figure. It dropped over the 
squire’s shoulders and he clutched at it des- 
perately. 

‘“‘Now then, boys!’’ And with cries of 
joy the Sacred Camels of King Menelik laid 
hold upon the line and rushed with it across 
the road. It tightened. The Honorable 
Hezekiah Mason tried to move his feet, 
failed, and at the next tug toppled forward 
face down in the mud. 

** All together!”’ 

Thus ignominiously did they pull him 
ashore upon his belly. Coated with slime 
and weeds, as it might have been with tar 
and feathers, he staggered to his feet upon 
the causeway. Shaking his fist at his res- 
cuers and spitting out eel grass, he shouted: 

“‘T’ll have the law on all of ye for this! 
An’ ye’ll pay well for it! Damages, special! 
damages and exemplary damages! Y'’ll be 
sorry ye ever pulled me out!”’ 

““We knew that when we did it,” replied 
the sheriff. ‘‘But we thought suffocatin’ 
was too easy a death for ye. We're savin’ 
you for somethin’ special and exemplary! 
An’ when we git through with ye we're goin’ 
to have ye stuffed!”’ 


Iv 

T WAS not without due warning, there- 

fore, that the Honorable Hezekiah com- 
menced his famous one-hundred-thousand 
dollar action for personal injuries against 
Ma Best, the Town of Pottsville and Oscar 
Giddings. 

Alleging quite properly that through 
their joint acts and negligences he had been 
severely bruised, contused and otherwise 
damaged, and had suffered severe internal 
injuries of a permanently disabling charac- 
ter, together with great physical pain and 
mental agony, and had lost his new Cyth- 
erea sedan car, and put his gold watch on 
the blink and spoiled his pants and his hat 
and what not, and so forth, and of a truth, 
moreover, and then some, and again, and 
even so—and they were every one of ’em 
equally responsible, each having contrib- 
uted to the debacle, viz, sic and to wit: 

A) The defendant Best, because she had 
negligently run into him while driving with- 
out a license; (B) the defendant Giddings, 
because he had negligently backed without 
giving any warning, and thus forced him, 
Mason, the said plaintiff, into the position 
where he was hit; and (C) the defendant 
Town of Pottsville, because it had negli- 
gently failed to maintain a proper wall, 
fence or other barrier at the 
road, as a result of which he had been 
knocked into the swamp and pecuniar 
damaged as to his health and person and 
belongings as follows: 

Five thousand by the loss of his car, five 
hundred for his watch, one hundred for his 
clothes, three and a half for his hat, and 
fifty cents for being taken back to Potts- 
ville, and one hundred thousand for his 
bodily injuries, external, internal, real and 
imaginary, past, present and future, with 
costs and interest and disbursements to 
date, amounting in all to the sum of one 
hundred and seventeen thousand, nine 
hundred and ninety-nine dollars and eighty 


oria m ind " quo 


side of the 








seven cents, sic transit g 
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The files of Waste bulge with the rising self-contained capacity for thrust, shock, 
cost records of all kinds of machinery speed and radial load. ‘The most compact, 
that is reaching the scrap heap needlessly refined design is possible. Alignment, 
before its time. Timken Tapered Roller rigidity and precision are permanent. A 
Bearings are thwarting Waste at every negligible amount of lubricant, always 
turn by saving power and lubricant; rais- perfectly sealed in, fully protects against 
ing precision and output; cutting main- every form of wear. 






tenance and depreciation charges. Consequently the initial investment in 








Timken Bearings eliminate friction to Timken-équipped machinery spreads 
the point where power requirements over many extra years ot better, taster 
drop as much as 300, often permitting output. It is frequently profitable to 
the economy of smaller power units! supplant obsolescent types at once. The 
Timken tapered construction, ‘Timken most highly reputed equipment builders 
POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS and Timken in every field teature modern ‘Timken- 
made electric furnace steel assure extreme equipped designs. 
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Mr. Tutt, who had arrived at the Phoenix 
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served, 
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and Counselor 








Hotel on his annual spring fishing 
day the complaint 
perused the monstrous thing wit! 
tention. He 
even in its new 

Ma Best, and he 


the crafty 


the very 


was 


Keen at- 
the 


ana 


loved Pottsville and 


Phoenix aint 








quickly per- 
intended to 


adversity into an 


he adored 
ceived 
divert 
opportunity to get Ma’s little 
away from her, by securing a substantial 


now squire 


the sweet uses of 


patrimony 


judgment, too large for her to pay in cash, 
and foreclosing on his mortgages. A clever 
Dick this Machiavellian country squire! 
ven had the Pottsville treasury contained 
enough money to satisfy a reasonable judg- 
ment—which it did not 
isfy Mason. What he was hungering to get 
his clutches on was the Phoenix Hotel with 
Hence for all 
only defendant. 

rhingamyjig?’’ asked 


it could not sat- 


practical 





its growing trade. 
purposes Ma was the 
“Who's this Oscar 
Mr. Tutt as he handed her bac! 
“Oscar Giddings? Oh, he 
man who does odd jobs around Sampson’s 


Mill. 


Nave a 





the paper. 
’s Just a poor 
His wife’s always been sick and they 

children. I 
t 


ten dollars cash in 


whole flock of small 
don’t s’pose Oscar’s got 

the world id 
““Does Mason know that? 
nig : ave 


“Sure. ’Course, he knows it! 


Mr. Tutt 


7) 


canted his stogy toward the 





ceiling and studied the insects decoratir g 
the new electric globe that had replaced 


lamp. 
Could you get him over h 


the ancient keroser 





2» In such a 





way that he wouldn’t be seen?”’ 
“Yes, I can get hold of him easily enough. 
He always stops in to ¢ olson’s for his mail 


about five o'clock. I'll speak to him this 


afternoon and ask him to call here after sup- 
per.” 

Promptly at 7: 
arrived. Obviously poor in more senses 
than one and in ap- 
it was fantastic to suppose that 


30 o'clock Oscar Giddings 


in goods, in healt! 
pearance 
Mason hone stly 
money him. 

He now stood by the 


expec ted to squeeze al y 


out Oo 
door twisting his 
cap and evidently expecting a word lashing 
from Mr. Tutt for having been the funda 
mental cause of the accident. In this he 
bly surprised. 

Come in and sit down, 
marked Mr. Tutt genially. 
And how about a piece of pie and a cup of 





Was agree: 


"7 Oscar,”’ re- 
> 





“Have a ciga 
ffee?’? 
COleCe 
“Sounds pretty good to me!” replied 
Giddings, thus encouraged. 
‘**How are you getting on?”’ 
“Fair to middlin’. Leastways I was until 
I s’ pose now I'll 


take all 


this accident happened. 
have to hire a lawyer, and that’ll 
the money I’ve saved up.” 

“T don’t 
Squire Mason get a judgment against you 


suppose you'd fancy having 
for a hundred thousand dollars? 

Giddings, in the act of elevating a large 
piece of apple pie, paused and grinned. “It 
wouldn't make a mite of difference to me 
if it was over eight dollars 
Say!” he added. “He 


can he?” 


how . 
That’s all I’ve got 
can’t put me in jail, 
No—although you oug! t to be there!”’ 
replied the old lawyer. ‘‘He can’t put you 
unfortunate fact that 
If the squire had been 
drowned you might have been convicted of 


big it was 





in jail, owing to the 


nobody Was killed. 
manslaughter in the second degree.” 

freely admitted 
Oscar If I hadn't 
backed up, the squire wouldn’t have had to 


“7 Sure Was careless! 
‘It’s mostly my faul 
slow down, and if he hadn't slowed down, 
he wouldn’t have been where Ma could hit 

him.”’ 
‘You know what he’s after?”’ continued 
Mr. Tutt. ‘‘He wants to get a judgment 
Ma so big that she can’t pay his 


mortgage when it comes due next year and 


rainst 


uva 


ne can Toreclose 
Chen why is he suing me 
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‘Perhaps because he thinks that he may 
somehow squeeze something out of \ l 
or hopes, by dropping the case against you, 
to induce you to testily his behalf 
against Ma.”’ 

‘“*He’s got another guess coming to him {f 
he thinks that!”’ declared Giddings 

Mr. Tutt handed him a stogy You'd 

ce to help Ma 


You bet! Anyways I can!”’ 


“Then I 





wish you’d go to Mason and 
without letting him know that lve sec 
me, t to settle | per r m agains 
ou : 
‘What wit! 
Mr. Tutt took a hundred-dollar bill from 
his wallet and gave it to him “Go to 


Mason and tell him that you have no use for 
lawyers and don’t want to waste what li e 


money you Nave by paying an 
what you really ought to turn over to him 


ement ol 
' 


in sett 
to him ) 
lars cash of your own, but that if he’ll settle 
with you for forty ifty dollars you'll try 
and borrow the difference He'll probably 
Make a date with him 


icnanged 


Tell him you've only got fiv 


or I 


jump at the chance 
for the next day. Then get this b 
over at the bank, 
Mason’s office, 


amount agreed upon, demand a release. He 








and when you go into 
before giving him the 
vill be quite ready to give you one and will 
probably start to fill in a printed form At 
this point you must begin to show signs of 
Just that you're one 
of these actor fellows ‘Mr. Mason,’ you 


‘I don't know anything about law 





uneasiness 


imagine 
Will Say, 
and I’m not much on reading and writing 
You can pretend that for once, whether it’s 
accurate or not 
right, but I’d rather you'd sign one I can 
understand. I wrote this out in my 
If it suits you, it will suit me 

him the 


‘Your receipt may be all 


own 
If he 


money, not 


hand 


signs, you can 


pay 
otherwise.” 


‘Where will I get the receipt?”’ 

‘I'll make one out for you. Have you 
got any writing paper at your house? Fine! 
Use a pencil and be careful to copy the 


spelling exactly —whether it looks right to 


And you can keep all you can 


you or not 
save out of the hundred dollars.” 

‘Fair enough!” 

“You might give Mason to understand 
that if he settles with you in this way, it 
won't do him any harm on the trial and 
may do him some good He’s a crook, and 
a crook is always ready to believe everyone 
else IS ¢ rooked too.”’ 

“Well,” returned Oscar, “I’m sure glad 
I came over here.’ 

‘The pleasure is mutual,’’ said Mr. Tutt. 
““T wonder if you could stage another little 
act for me? sefore 
Mason, I should li 
air quarrel with Ma over who was tc blame 
Select the most public 


you first go to see 





ce you to have an open- 


for the accident 
! ] + 
place in town and a time when plenty of 
folks are around. I promise that whatever 
profanity you us¢ forgiven 
you.” 


freely 


will be 


Vv 

jy~ great fight between Ma Best and 
Oscar Giddings is still discussed as one 

of the historic events of Somerset County, 
and to this day neither party is quite sure 
just how far the other was making believe. 
It started at five o’clock on Saturday after- 
noon in front of 
side of ten minutes Oscar had lost his collar 
and necktie and Ma her false front. By 
5:20 the entire voting population, in 


ipating in 


Colson’s Grocery, and in- 
] 


luding 
dogs and small boys, were part 





the row, and it was still bei ‘arried on 
riously long after the principal actors 


Yes, it was 


‘ 





had been carried off the field. 
a great success in every way, including the 
accidental presence ol the Honorable Heze 
kiah Mason himself 
with his arm in a sling, happened to be lim 


who, on crutches and 


ing by just in time tosee Ma lambasting Os 
car over the coconut with one of old Colsor 
In fact, rumor hath it that so keer 


brooms. 
was his delight in the spectacle that a 
{} 


conclusion he offered to make good to i 


( olson ‘s’long as it Was spoiled i! 
how ’’ -the cost price of the broom, if he'd 


reiic Over lo the omMece 
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with apprehensior ev 
Mr. Tutt en adn t he nee 
was slin rhe mo he ) I t t 
the undisputed facts v th t iry 
would render a vé ts? ‘ igh for he 
ieIt to met tne Squires I yaye | ‘ 
whole Valle the Mohaw from Amste 
ZOY t rie ro g t ior t 
tiding 1 pene ed t he remotest 
hamlet that Mr. Tut ‘ gtos ‘ 
I tion and defend Ma B nd t 
. e Maso ended try | ‘ 
For the Hor ble Heze ‘ “ 
ear to his iniquit 1 e, und 
guise of an innocent ers 
juries to galr tie t¢ 1 SSE yt the 
Phoenix Hotel, rake in the shekels as lord 
pr yprietor thereof and compel Ma to wor 
for him de jure as she now did dé ) 

Ma confessed to Mr. Tutt that with ar 
sort of a verdict the squire would proba 
be abie to accompusn his te de g for the 
truth was that the Phoenix was overex 
tended Ma had been coin ye eS 
but the blue and wl nt, the new 
plumbing system, th the vermilion 
birds and Ulysses’ green livery had not all 
yet been paid for And the trouble v sne 
had no defense! Togo driving around with- 
out a | nse was Tre loquitur neg 
gence per se! Irrespe e of brakes or 
anything else, it shifted the burden to her 
of proving that she was not to blame, wher 


' 
everybody knew that she 


part 
Osc: 


It was darned hard luck for her that 
ir Giddings had taken it into his head to 


go backing around that way, but if M: 





h it been driv ng a motor car when she 
had no legal right to do so, the squire 
would not have been knocked into the 


And as to damages! The ¢ 
had vanished forever Spurlos ver 
No 
slightest use when you couldn't find hide or 


Apparently 


swamp ‘ytherea 


enki 


lerrick or wrecking machine was of the 


hair of the remains! although 


no one had ever so suspected, the hole in 
' 


the swamp went clear through to Chiny! 
Perhaps some Mongol emperor or Tibetan 
lama was even now racing around the Gobi 
Desert in that gorgeous chariot 

So it was reasonably clear that the squire 
was entitled as matter of law to the Cyth- 
ereal’s replacement value—four thousand 
And there were |} 
and disbursements—say two hundred and 
fifty dollars more—and his minor property 
damages, watch, trousers, hat, and so on 
before you even got to the 
his epidermis and those per- 


» old fox 


squire, as 


dollars anyway. is costs 


hiity 


scratches on 


say 








was parading so publicly. The 
his own attorney, might have a fool for a 
client, but he was certainly taking all the 
steps to insure getting a verdict. 

Already surgeon and two gastro- 
intestinal specialists from Utiky had en- 
gaged rooms at the Phoenix for the duration 
of the trial, and it was asserted by those 
odds 
over at Colson’s were q 1oted at 215 to 1; 
no bet ten cents—that the 


squire 
jull 





one 


who were backing the plaintiff—the 
received over 
could prove positively that since and 


directly owing to the accident he had 





] appetite, (2) been unabie to sleep { 
he did, suffered from agonizing dreams 
which he w being iy ed ‘ 
prec WwW S t wit ! tal 
head es j eyesight growing 
ain ( 1 t et 1st . ght 
} ] 1 ere e leg had becom 
shorter than the é experienced su 
der ne isne S) Wa nsta 
afl ed W S ting pains i 1 
ad ent i ertainin tec, the g ! 

aome! , ad damaged Nis ¢ 
Sart is gus and his ; 

0 i great difficulty in breathu | 

ffered from unexplained at 
nause irising in the morning 
w! h his health ar 

Cal ty had been permanently in 
t ‘ * mo) chon) 

Any VM ill agreed that n 
mu ir he was!—he w 
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verdict unless the jury deliberately violated 
aths, which they certainly would not 
do. Vor Pottsville prided itself upon its ap- 
plication of a legal system that did justice 
to rich and poer, beloved or despised, Jew 
and Gentile. even Republican and Demo- 
ke, The very fact that Mason was 
native town and that the jury 
would be composed largely of Sacred Camels 
only make ’em tend to lean over 


ner o 





would 
backward, 

And then Mason made his great gesture! 
He publicly announced that in spite of the 
town’s negligence in failing to provide a 

per protection upon the open, or swamp, 
side of the causeway, he had no intention 
of penalizing his fellow citizens who had so 
remotely contributed to the result. He 
would confine himself to the two defendants, 
who by their joint, direct and coéperative 
icts had smashed him up. In a word, even 
if there had been a fence to prevent his 
being precipitated into the swamp, Ma 
Best would have crashed into the Cytherea 
ist the same and it was possible that the 
soft mud had saved him from greater in- 
f if that were possible. So the squire 
play, 











ndulged in his little stage dis- 
went to trial against the two joint tort- 
Ma Best and Oscar Giddings. 

drew the biggest gate ever 
known in Somerset County—except the 
famous trial of Skinny the Tramp for the 
murder of the Hermit of Turkey Hollow 
for everybody knew that it was really a 
fight for the Phcenix Hotel. Besides, they 
all were eager to hear the squire’s account 
of those, terrible experiences that had given 
him the cramps and injured his coccyx. 
ven if the result was to be a foregone con- 
clusion, the gathering agriculturists—sea 
awyers all of them—licked their chops at 
the prospect of hearing Old Man Tutt 
cross-examine the wily Hezekiah. It was 
sure to be a battle royal. 

The rising sun disclosed hanging over 
every road leading to Pottsville or Pat- 
terson Corners a sinuous dust cloud beneath 
which jangled, coughed and rattled every 
known make of motor vehicle in use since 
the erection of the Dewey Arch. There 
wasn’t an inch of parking space left on 
Main Street. Every room at the Phoenix 
was taken and by five A.M. the cue wait- 
ing at the door of the courthouse reached 
all the way to Toggery Bill Gookin’s No- 
tion Store. Ma Best, who had been unable 
to snatch a wink of sleep all night, seized 
what she pessimistically believed would be 
a last opportunity to drive a brisk trade in 
coffee and doughnuts with these early 
birds—at the rate of ten cents a worm. 
More distinguished or more favored visitors 
she indulged, in the Phoenix Hotel dining 
room, on breakfast food, griddle cakes, hot 
rolls, bacon and eggs for a dollar and a 
quarter per, and she had taken in two hun- 
dred and ninety dollars by nine o'clock, 
when Sheriff Mose Higgins crossed the 
street to the courthouse and unlocked the 
door 

Instantly the assembled throng burst in, 
ry seat, and in five minutes there 
wasn’t available space left upon the floor 
for another pair of high boots. Even the 
windows were lined with faces of small boys 
nany of the owners of which were more or 

ispended in mid-air or at least lying 
id down on the roof above, where any 
especting cat would have found diffi- 





ie case 





filling eve 





i 





ilt securing a foothold. In a word, 
i speaking the book, there was a jam 
big that S} Higgins swore in another 
leput vice present head waiter Sam Bel- 
ws resigned—to keep the crowd in front 
the steps moving and to see that the 
principal actors and the witnesses gained 
admission without physical injury, or even 
damnum absque 
But although Mr. Tutt had dined and 
lept at the hotel the night before, he had 
now utterly and unaccountably dis- 


appeared, and nobody had the 


remotest 
kad become of him. : 


lea what Gone fis} 





prob’ly! Could he have forgotten all about 
this momentous occasion? Could any- 
thing have happened to him? And if he 
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did not arrive, would old Judge Tompkins 
grant Ma an adjournment? 

By 9:45 everything was set. Squire 
Mason, bandaged as to one arm, and using 
a cane, limped up the steps and made his 
way to the counsel table amid an ominous 
silence. Sheriff Higgins, chewing the official 
gum, glared around the crowded room. 

“Tf I hear any more hissing,’’ quoth he, 
“T’ll throw everybody out!’’ And there- 
upon everyone hissed! 

The clock on the rear wall of the court 
room moved imperceptibly to ten o'clock, 
Judge Tompkins ascended the bench, the 
roll of the jury was called, and still no Mr. 
Tutt! Ma was in despair. 

“Mason versus Town of Pottsville, ef 
al.,”’ called out His Honor. 

“Ready for the plaintiff,’’ responded 
Squire Mason, laboring to his feet by means 
of his cane. ‘‘The action has been dis- 
continued against all parties except the de- 
fendant Best. I am ready to proceed.” 

Judge Tompkins looked inquiringly at 
Ma. “I see that you are represented by 
Mr. Ephraim Tutt,” said he. ‘Do you 
expect him to be here?”’ 

“He promised to come,” she replied. “‘I 
don’t know where he can be!”’ 

““When did you see him last 

‘Last evenin’ at suppertime,’”’ answered 
Ma helplessly. ‘‘I guess he must of gone 
off fishing!” 

“Well,” declared His Honor, ‘‘I don’t see 
how we can force you to trial without 
counsel. : as 


9, 


’ 


Do you, Squire Mason? 

“You oughtn’t to hold me responsible 
for his not bein’ here,’’ replied Mason 
wrathfully. “If Mr. Tutt isn’t enough 
interested in this case to stop fishing for a 
few hours the defendant had better sub- 
stitute other counsel for him. There’s just 
as good lawyers in this town as there are in 
New York!” 

“That’s all right!”’ retorted His Honor. 
“But I’m not going to penalize the de- 
fendant either. I'll grant an adjourn- 
ment 

“Hold on a minute!’ shouted Mason, 
waving his arms and obviously forgetting 
in his excitement that he was supposed to 
be disabled. “To adjourn the case would 
work a great hardship on me. I have 
brought expert medical witnesses from a 
long distance and at much expense!’’ He 
pointed to the three graybeards sitting in a 
row on the front bench. “‘I have subpoenaed 
some twenty local witnesses as to the facts. 
It wouldn’t be fair to make me bring ’em all 
here over again when—as_ everybody 
knows—there’s no defense. Mrs. Best 
won't deny that she was driving her car 
without a license when she run into 
me. Ask her! The only question is 
one of damages, and any lawyer could 
cross-examine my witnesses if he had a 
couple of hours’ preparation. Why not call 
the case, put a jury in the box, and then 
adjourn until two o’clock? Mrs. Best can 
retain a lawyer in the meantime.” 

“There is a good deal of force in what 
Squire Mason says,’’ remarked Judge 
Tompkins. “‘What do you say, Mrs. 
Best? It is highly desirable that we should 
not bring all these witnesses here again. 
Will you try and get another lawyer by 
afternoon?”’ 

Squire Mason nodded and beamed. 

“We'll try to make a little headway,” 
said His Honor. “Fill the jury box, Mr. 
Wadhams, and let Squire Mason examine 
the talesmen, so that those who are dis- 
qualified for any reason, need not be de- 
tained any longer than is necessary.” 

“Perhaps I'd better make a general state- 
ment about the nature of the case,” said 
Mason, confident that things were going his 
way, and that the tide in his affairs if taken 
at the flood would lead on to fortune. If 
he could only rush the case through before 
Mr. Tutt got back, it might mean thousands 
of dollars in his pocket. 

“It may save time. I see no objection. 
Go ahead!”’ said His Honor. ‘I would be 
glad to learn something of the case myself.”’ 

The squire turned to the assembled tales- 
men. ‘Gentlemen of the jury,” he began, 
“this is an action for dam a 
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From outside came a 
burst of cheers: ‘‘‘SisterAnne! SisterAnne! 
Do you see anyone coming?’”’ “‘ Hurray for 
Mr. Tutt!’’—‘“‘Soak it to the old skin- 
flint’’—‘‘ Lambast the old son of a gun!” 
came through the windows, creating, 
strangely enough, no confusion whatever in 
the minds of the spectators as towhom these 
latter admonitions referred to. Speech, for 
once, failed the squire. It was hard luck for 
him if Tutt had come back, but after all, he 
consoled himself, it wasn’t going to make 
any difference in the result. 

“Hurray! Hurray for Mr. Tutt!” yelled 
the crowd, stampeding for the door of the 
court room and bearing the old lawyer 
helplessly along with them. 

“For dam—ages,” finished the squire 
inaudibly, as Old Man Tutt appeared in the 
doorway arrayed in full fishing regalia, in- 
cluding khaki jacket, rubber waders, creel, 
net and rod. Removing his ancient gray 
felt hat, he made his way to the rail. 

“Good morning, Your Honor! . . . 
Good morning, squire! . I crave your 
pardon for being late, but the fact is that I 
was unexpectedly, and unavoidably de- 
tained. If, however, you will forgive my 
appearance, I am quite ready to proceed 
with the case.” 

“Well, I’ve no objection, if your ad- 
versary hasn’t,’’ smiled Judge Tompkins. 
“Go ahead, Squire Mason, and select your 
jury. No, I forgot! Go on with your re- 
marks!” 

But the squire seemed to have lost in- 
terest in his contemplated speech. 

“We might as well proceed in the usual 
way,’ he said rather feebly. 

So the box was filled with twelve good 
and true hard-boiled citizens who without 
exception solemnly assured Squire Mason 
that they were lovers of all mankind, in- 
cluding himself, without regard to char- 
acter, business or profession, religion or 
politics, and that it would be a cinch for 
them to do perfect justice between him and 
Ma Best, and that they could treat a 
Democrat as well as a Republican, and 
would not favor the defendant because she 
was a woman, and that they had heard 
nothing whatever about the case, or about 
the Brotherhood of Abyssinian Mysteries 
or the Sacred Camels of King Menelik 
whatever that may have had to do with 
it—and that they had never stopped over 
to or taken a meal at the Phoenix House or 
spoken to the defendant Mrs.— Ma—Best, 
or been convicted of a crime or done any- 
thing they should not have done, or heard 
anything whatever which would prejudice 
them against the unfortunate plaintiff whose 
damages they would be called upon to 
assess. 


“T’ll take 


He stopped short. 


the first twelve that come 
along!”’ said Mr. Tutt, nodding to the 
triple quartet of supermen in the box. ‘‘Go 
right ahead, squire, and expound your 
wrongs!”’ 

Accordingly the jury were sworn and 
Squire Mason once more arose and, while 
Mr. Tutt feigned to fall fast asleep——as 
perhaps he really was!—recounted the story 
of his misfortunes, including the injuries to 
his sartorius longus and pons asinorum, and 
then requested permission to reverse the 
order of proof and to call his witnesses a 
little out of order so that they might get 
back to their patients as soon as possible. 
Doctor Dignum, step up here, please! 

Doctor Dignum was a sour-visaged desic- 
cated medico with a soiled rattish-yellow 
beard, who looked as if he had stepped out 
of the Eden Musée, but as a witness he 
proved to be an unqualified wow. He had 
attended practically all the universities and 
medical schools in the known world, had 
read everything in every language, includ- 
ing the Scandinavian, and there was noth- 
ing connected with therapeutics, biology, 
microbiology, surgery, immunology or 
psychoanalysis that he did not know 
intimately. He was not one of those of 
whom it could be said that: 


A pancreas on the human rim 
A yellow pancreas was to him 
And it was nothing more. 
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Far from it! If injured, said pancreas 
became instantly to Doctor Dignum the 
basis of a one-hundred-thousand-dollar suit 
for damages. He swore not only that he 
had examined the squire’s gastro-intestinal 
tract and analyzed the contents thereof, 
but had studied his entire anatomy as well, 
including his coccyx, and that in his expert 
opinion, as a result of the shock, of the 
collision, and being knocked into theswamp, 
and the consequent exposure to which he 
had been exposed, the Honorable Hezekiah 
would be permanently disabled and his 
earning capacity impaired for the rest of 
his natural life. 

In similar fashion Doctors Watts and 
Tuzzy evidence, estimating the 
squire’s damages just referred to as nearly 
equal to that of the Johnstown Flood, 
throughout all of which testimony Mr. 
Tutt gently dozed and, some said, mildly 
snored, to awake only at the judge’s 
query of: 

“Have you anything to ask in cross- 
examination?” 

“Nothing!’’ murmured Mr. Tuttsleepily. 

“Then may my witnesses go back to 
Utica?’’ inquired the squire in some sur- 
prise. 

“They may go to—Utica!”’ 
Tutt, winking at the jury. 


gave 


Mr. 


said 


vi 

A LAST the crucial moment arrived 

when Squire Mason, somewhat nerv- 
ously it must be confessed, ascended the 
witness chair, and in a weak and perma- 
nently injured voice—as part of his inju- 
ries—told the sad story of the catastrophe 
of Friday, the thirteenth day of May. 

“Will you concede that your client was 
driving without a license?’’ asked Judge 
Tompkins, addressing the defense. 

“‘Certainly,”’ replied Mr. Tutt. 

His Honor raised his eyebrows. 

“Merely for the purpose of shortening 
the trial, may I inquire if you are willing to 
concede that she was guilty of negligence 
and that the plaintiff was exercising due 
care?” 

‘Iam,” agreed Mr. Tutt, while the jury 
stared at him, and the crowd on the benches 
breathed hard. He must be asleep to con- 
cede away his case like that! 

“Then am I to understand that this pro- 
ceeding is merely in the nature of an in- 
quest to assess damages?’”’ 

“Not at all!’’ 

Judge Tompkins sank back. 
then! Cross-examine.”’ 

Mr. Tutt stood up and faced the Hon- 
orable Hezekiah. The two ancient ad- 
versaries looked into each other’s eyes. 

“Mr. Mason,” Mr. Tutt, “I 
gather from your opening address and your 
subsequent testimony that you claim that 
this unfortunate accident was due to the 
joint negligence of the town of Pottsville, 
of one Oscar Giddings, and of my client, 
Mrs. Best?”’ 

“T do,’’ answered the squire, his con- 
fidence once more regained. ‘‘ However, 
I’ve discontinued the action so far as the 
town and Giddings are concerned.”’ 

“T am aware of that. How long have 
you known Mr. Giddings?’ 

“‘A long time—ten years anyhow.’ 

“‘He is a very poor man, isn’t he?’’ 

“Yes. That’s the reason I didn’t want 
to be too hard on him.” 

“You didn’t think it 
while, did you?”’ 
“Partly that.” 

“You didn’t entertain any such charitable 

ontiment toward my client, Mrs. Best?”’ 
“No, she’s a rich woman!”’ snapped the 
squire. 

“Owns the Pheenix Hotel? 

““T believe so.” 

*“A valuable property?” 

**So-so.”’ 


“e 


Very well, 


beg in 


’ 
worth 


would be 


Ss! 





“ 


You’ve got a mortgage on it for ten 
thousand dollars which falls due next 
May?” 

“Yep.” 

““What was the consideration given by 
you for that mortgage?”’ 
Continued on Page 69 
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YOUR NEXT CAR 











8-77 Roadster $1395 


125 INCH WHEELBASE. 


75. MILES AN HOUR. 


YOU DO NOT HAVE TO CLIMB OVER THE FENDER, THERE 18 A.REAR DOOR. 


N building Auburn cars today we 

o to unprecedented extremes in 
order to make Auburn’s value BE- 
YOND COMPARISON. Having 
gained leadership over competition 
we are determined to STAY there, 
so that there will be no doubt as to 


what car gives the MOST for the ; 
money. By “most” we mean 
EVERYTHING you demand of a 
car. We invite you to inspect and 
DRIVE the new Auburn, and if it 
does not give MORE than any other 
car, you will not be asked to buy. 


AU BNUK 


America’s Fastest Stock Car 


6-66 Roadster $1095; 6-66 Sport Sedan $1195; 6-66 Cabriolet $1295; 6-66 Sedan $1295; 877 Roadster $1395; 8-77 Sport Sedan $1495; 8-77 Cabriole 
8-77 Sedan $1695; 8:88 Roadster $1995; 8-88 Sport Sedan $2095; 8-88 Cabriolet $2095; 8-88 Sedan $2195; 8-88 7-Pass 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 





. Sedan $2595. Freight, Tax and Equipment 
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OMING from a company the size 

and character of Goodyear, the 

statement which heads this advertise- 
ment is doubly significant. 


It is issued only after testing its 
complete truth and weighing its full 
meaning in terms of the highest pub- 
lic interest. 


This 7s the greatest tire Goodyear has 
ever made! 








By the resources and skill devoted to 
its manufacture, by the experience, re- 
search and authority represented in 
its advanced design, we believe we 
may properly say also it is the greatest 
tire the world has so far seen. 


This is the new Goodyear balloon tire 
with the new-type All-Weather Tread! 


The first big advantage of this great 










WT prt etry 2- 


oO 


Goodyear 
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greatest 
tire 





tire is traction. Safe, surefooted, skid- 
less, the sharp-edged diamond-shaped 
blocks in the tread’s center seize, grip 
and hang on. 


The second big advantage is Jong slow 
even tread wear, as opposed to the 
“cupping” and ‘‘pot holes” until now 
characteristic of wear in many balloons. 


The third big advantage is freedom 
from structural failure and similar 
troubles, such as casing rupture and 
shoulder breaks. 


These major benefits proceed from the 
new-type semi-flat tread with its heavily 
ribbed All-Weather pattern, and from 
the amazingly durable and elastic 
SUPERTWIST cords of which the cas- 
ing is made. 

Not only is the tread on this new tire 
the survivor from eighty separate and 


fa agile 
t8iai 


= 2) 
ere | 
3 "a shedlel 


individual designs tested under harsh- 
est service, but the tire as a whole is 
heir to all the lessons learned in oper- 
ating the Goodyear tire-testing fleet 
last year a total of 5,400,000 tire-miles. 


In every particular, therefore, this new- 
type All-Weather Tread Goodyear is 
the true exemplar of the most progres- 
sive tire company in the world: 


— the company which has never been 
halted in its onward sweep to leadership 
and which in recent years has steadily 
increased its pace 


—which has made and placed into serv- 
ice nearly 100,000,000 tires, millions more 
than any other maker 


—which alone uses nearly one-seventh 
of all the crude rubber produced annu- 
ally on the earth, almost 50% more than 
any other manufacturer 


Means Good Wear 








Goodyear 
ever made 


— which every year for the last ten years 
has made and sold more tires than any 
other company in the world 


—which focuses on development, chemical 
research and service work the largest 
engineering body of its kind 


— which operates its own cotton planta- 
tion, textile mills, rubber plantation, coal 
mines, factories and branches, to the end 
of delivering the tire-user the greatest 
possible value for his dollar. 


These facts and others like them ex- 
plain why it is supremely meaningful 
to say the new All-Weather Tread 
Goodyear Balloon is the greatest tire 
Goodyear has ever made. 


It is outstandingly the newest, tested 
reason why more people ride on Good- 
year Tires than on any other kind ! 
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+ 
Matched-Unit 
Radio? 

aco, 
The combination of Receiver, 
Reproducer and Tubes, all made 
by one manufacturer to work to- 


gether in perfect harmony, gives 
results that will surprise and de- 


light you. It is radio reception 
-as it should be. Both cabinet 
and console models. 





irst, and most important of all, be sure your car is 


equipped with Stewart-Warner Bumpers. You never \ \ hen 7 Ou 


know what the other driver may do, so be fully pro- 


Stewart-Warner Bumpers are all-steel—no 


cast-iron parts to snap under the force of a blow. 
Double or triple-bar models, and rear Fender Guards, 


finished in lustrous, lasting nickel. Quickly ake hat our— 
installed by your car or accessory dealer. 


ll Need 
hen driving after sunset you will realize the You ee 


necessity and convenience of having a reliable 


driving-light, to point out the dangers on 

strange roads—to use instead of blinding head- ] ese Sa et 
lights—to read road-sign directions. Should you ¥y 
be making camp, the illumination provided by 

this Stewart-Warner Light will prove invalu- 


og hg $8.00. A special fog light also sells Accessories 


riving through traffic-crowded streets or on 
unfamiliar highways, with sharp, blind curves, 
you will need a quick-acting horn, with plenty 
of volume and a distinctive tone. The deep- 
throated, staccato warning note of this big 
Stewart-Warner Vibrator Horn is heard every- 
where. It is rapidly replacing the slow-acting 
motor horn. Your dealer can install one while 
you wait. Only $7.25. 


hen you encounter rough roads or the de- 
tours that it seems impossible to miss, then you 
will doubly appreciate your Stewart-Warner 
Shock Absorbers. In the Stewart-Warner models 
there is no frictional wear on the strap. This 
eliminates breakage and the necessity for con- 
stant adjustment. $15 per pair. West of 100° 
meridian, $15.50 per pair. 


rotect yourself against the danger of driving 
through blinding rain by equipping your car 
with a StewartWarner Automatic Windshield 
Cleaner. Just turn the control button and the 
blade sweeps swiftly, steadily across the wind- 
shield, exerting an even pressure that leaves the 
glass crystal-clear—insuring perfect vision and 
safety. Vacuum Model $4.25. Electric Model 
$8.50. $8.75 west of 100° meridian. 


he towns through which you will drive all 
have various speed-limits. To avoid delays and 
fines for unintentional speeding, you should 
have an accurate speedometer or know that 
the one on your car is in perfect working order. 
., Ask your dealer or garage-man to have your 
speedometer inspected at an Authorized Stew- 
art-Warner Service Station, where factory- 
r trained mechanics have special servicing equip- 
) ment. For Ford Cars, special models are 
offered at $9.00 and $12.50. Western prices, 
/ $9.25 and $13.00. 


f, during your tour, you should require im- 
mediate service on some Stewart-Warner prod- 
uct, you will find it always close at hand. 
Authorized Stations are located in all principal 
cities of the United States and Canada. Be sure 
you deal with an Authorized Station, either 
direct, or through your dealer. This unequaled 
service organization is one big reason why car 
owners demand Stewart-Warner equipment. 
When you want quality accessories, backed up by 
real service, look for the Stewart-Warner name. 


The Trade-mark of Safety 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER COR'N, 1826 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO, U. §, A. 





June 4,1927 


STEWARI-WARNER 


Vorld’s Largest Manufacturers of Motor Car Accessories 
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Squire Mason addressed the court, “I ginning to realize that something wa paired. Judge Ton te of the . #. hohtn ! I} 
object. What’s that got to do with it?”’ wrong, but net knowing what it was adjournment, had remained upon the ber 1SLISHT | ale 
“TI will allow it—on the question of “‘T move that the complaint in this actior oO glance over some pape! Ol ens the} Hinge 
possible bias.”’ be dismissed!’’ said Mr. Tutt quietly Mr. Tutt coughed interrogative “Tf , “Oo 
The Honorable Hezekiah compre ssed his The judge swung arour d toward the be Your Honor please nee tne yurt flap half li d 
lips “I took it in settlement of my claim wilde red attorney in the witness chair nger in ses n, may I make an announce 
against her father, Doc Bellows; he swin- ““Squire Mason, what have youtosayto ment 
dled me.”’ that?” GO @s tar as } ] c inswered t 
‘Out of how much?” The Honorable Hezekiah gaped at hir ou 
‘I reckon he cost me over ten thousand “I dunno—what I—should sa he star Mr. Tutt faced the audience 
dollars.” mered. “Ladies and gentlemen, Sons and Daug} 
‘Isn’t it the fact that you only lost five “Don’t you realize that in acce pting ters of King Mene , Brother Came 
thousand and tl you blackmailed my sixty-five dollars from Giddings in full visiting firemen, and all strangers v 
lient out of the balance by threatening to satisfaction of his liability you released all the gate of Pottsville, on behalf of n 





send her father to prison? 


parties?”’ client, Mrs. Best, I take pleasure in stating I A 
I did not. He was goin’ anyway! The squire grabbed tight the arms of his that as soon as she can change her duds and fo 

















The old lawyer shrugged his high shoul- chair. For a moment he thought the court get into a calico apron, a dole of coffee and fhen iY mur te 
ders. ‘‘H’m! He went anyway! I con- must be joking with him doughnuts will be served gratis at the JR this Wil ; 
cede that!”’ ““How do you mean —all parties?” Phoenix Hotel to all comers from now unt 

Mr. Tutt took a sip of water from the ** Are you not aware of the rule of law three o’cloc! Come and eat your fill, free 4 al 
tumbler beside him, then fumbled in his whereby a release and satisfaction to one of from the distressing thought that you ar 
trouse rs pockets and drew forth a wrinkled several joint tort-fe asors operates to release In so doing benehting our worthy irier 
piece of paper. all?” Squire Masor I thank you! 

“Did you make an independent settle- ““No-o,” he stammered. “I never heard ‘But how can I ever thank you, Mr 
ment with Giddings?”’ of it!” Tutt!’’ exclaimed Ma as the crowd poured 

The squire flushed slightly. ‘‘I did,’’ he “Evidently not! Well, whether you yut whooping into the street How can | 
idmitted cautiously. heard or not, that’s the law!”’ Judge pay you for what you’ve done for me? 

““How much did you get out of him?”’ Tompkins turned to the amazed j There sn't anything in the world I : P 

“‘T let him off for sixty-five dollars.” “Tt is an ancient and well-established wouldn't do you 

‘Didn’t think you could squeeze any rule, almost without exception in England *“You can do one thing for me!” replied 
more out of him, did you?”’ and America, that for a single injury there Mr. Tutt 

The Honorable Hezekiah once more ap- can be but one recompense. When mor ‘All you have to do is to mention it!” ; 
pealed to the judge “T object to that than one unite in the commission of a “Then take down all those dog-gone ver 2 
juestion!’’ he snapped wrong, each is responsible for the acts of all milion } you've got hanging from the 

“You needn’t answer it, then!’’ bowed and for the whole damage. Also, when’ trees between here and Patterson—‘eat 

Tutt. separate and independent acts of negligence signs,’ I believe they’re called—and rip 


‘“‘Did you, in return for Giddings’ sixty- by different people concur in perpetrating a that green uniform off Ulysses and paint 






five dollars, give him a receipt?” single injury, each is fully responsible for out the blue stripes on the front of the 
‘I did.’ the trespass. Courts will not undertake to Phonix put a muffle on the adio 
‘Isthisit?’’ Mr. Tutt smoothed out the apportion the damage in such cases among Modern comfort isn’t half so good as the 
paper and stepped toward the witness the joint wrongdoers. The injured party old-fashioned kind. Don’t you agree wit! 
‘Let me see it,’’ interjected Judge has at his election his remedy against all or me, judge 
Tompkins, holding out his hand any number. He may elect to look to one “Er—what was that?’ inquired His 
Silence ensued while he perused the docu- only, and, if he accepts from that one a Honor, looking up from the document be 
ment. Squire Mason tried to look un-_ benefit or property in satisfaction and fore him. Then he sniffed and wrinkled his - . ~— — 
oncerned. release, he bons a no further. He cannot nose. “For Pete’s sake, Eph, what's that agentle pressure returns 
“Ts this the receipt you gave to Gid- have a second satisfaction. Having had _ infernal —pugh!—smell?”’ : . -- ee 
dings?’”’ asked the ji en 4 finally. re paration from one, who was responsible Mr. Tutt somewhat shamefacedly lifted If [O 1s Or iginal position 
“I guess so. Looks familiar!’’ replied for all the damage, and released him, all his creel from beneath the table “Dar n if 


Mason, in a vain attempt at jocularity. others who were jointly, or jointly and I didn’t forget all about those trout!”’ he 
**T offer it in evidence,”’ announced Mr. severally, liable are also released. One _ explained. 
Tutt satisfaction is a bar to further proceedings ‘“What made you so late?” 


Ju and handed one to the judge, PULL@ud HINGE CAP 


Received.” in the same cause of action. The 
‘ 


Judge Tompkins w 
is spectacles. The audience sensed defendant Giddings for his remedy and “Do you know that big pool halfway up : , 
He Chasm Brook?’ provides sate protection for your 


eased “Do I!" retorted His Honor, lighting milk until the bottle is com- 








as squinting at Mason _ in this case, having elected to look 








over 
that there was a nigger in the woodpile released him, cannot proceed further. 


omewhere. has—er—unintentionally, perhaps, re 




















‘(Cen > he i r’ eni r Ty } fe ‘ eo ‘ 1] Thee rn! Y r +} tovie ° 
Gentlem n of the jury, said Mr. Putt, the defe ndant Best as well. lhe complaint one of the stogies a pletely emptied! 

showing the foreman the paper, ‘“‘please is therefore dismissed. You are discharged “Well,” went on Mr. Tutt, lighting the 

ex amine » this exhibit with care. I pay with the thanks of the court. Clear the other stogy, ‘‘we were driving over the hill Unlike t old 
uire Mason the compliment of assuming box, sheriff. Is there anything else on the on our way back this morning, and I just TION PULI 

hat it is not in his handwriting. . . . calendar? ais couldn't resist trying a cast or two. So I be punctured ort 

Am I right, squire? . . . I thought so! “No, Yerroner,”’ replied the Grand Su- sneaked up to the pool and—gosh, you A gentle | 

However, that does not affect its validity.’”’ preme Patriarch of the Sacred Camels. ‘“‘I should ’a’ seen the rise I got!” dees S 

He read it slowly so that all could hear: k inder think this is enough for one day.’ “Hook him?” demanded Tompkins ex- apse 

Oscar Giddings has give m« ‘Then adjourn court.” citedly ‘pae 

i in full settlemint of his libilty There was a wild rush forward upon the ‘Sure, I hooked him! But,’’ he added shes ever 

fo 1e done me in the axident or part of those present to congratulate ruefully, ““he got away! 

n HEZEKIAH MASsOo» yon her une , ictor\ 1 ludg ‘Yompkir reg i fr } 

4 ! a es ) expected victory. Sa dyge Tompkins rega i lend ' ; 
egies Best upon her unexpected Rater: 7a é 4 Month’s Supply FREE! 
You gave that written satisfaction to Mason seized the opportunity to escape thoughttully 

Oscar Giddings for a valuable considera- unostentatiously from the court room, and “Say, Eph,”’ he remarked knew there I 
tion?”’ continued Mr. Tutt gravely, once those that noticed him on his way out con was something |] ted t 1. How r t 
more returning to the witness mented upon the fact that he walked with a do you spell ‘certify’? 
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In Yosemite National Park, California 
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Ordinary Lather 
a 


Colgate Lather 


lather This picture of Col- 


greatly magnified) 


This picture 


gate lather shows 





4 of ordinary shaving how myriads of tiny, 
) . cream shows how moisture-laden bub- 
as + large, air-filled bub- bles hold water, not 
i bles fail to get down air, in direct contact 
: to the base of the with the base of the "i 
/ beard; and how beard, thus softening — \ 
<4) . they hold air, instead every whisker right X 
= of water, against where the razor 
whiskers works 


“Small-bubble” lather 
makes shavin g stmple 


C )LGATE bubbles are wring- 
ing wet; and water softens 
beard, says science. These tiny 
bubbles get down deep where 
whiskers sprout out—soak them 
soft at base —razor whisks them 
off. See lather pictures above. 

How “small-bubble”’ lather 
works. The moment Colgate 
lather forms on your beard, two 
things happen: 

1. The soap in the lather 
breaks up and floats away the 
oil film that covers each hair. 


2. With the oil film gone, 
millions of tiny, water-saturated 
bubbles bring and hold an 





FREE 
A WEEK’S SHAVES 


Try this unique “small-bubble” 





lather at our expense. The cou- 
pon below will bring a generous 
trial-size tube —free. 

EXTRA DIVIDEND! We will 
also include a sample box of 
Colgate’s Talc for Men—the 
new after-shave powder that 


of water down to 


abundance 
the base of the beard, right 
where the razor does its work. 

Because your beard is prop- 
erly softened at its base, your keeps your face looking freshly 
razor works easily and quickly. shaved all day long. 
Every hair is cut close and clean. 


And your face remains cool and 






comfortable throughout the day, 





COLGATE & CO. | 
“Dept. 500-F, 595 Fifth Ave., New York ] 
1] 


Please send me the FREE sample tube of Colgate’s 
Rapid-Shave Cream for better shaving 
ple box of Colgate’s Talc for Men. 


Also sam 
Name 
A ddre 


City State 


SOFTENS THE BEARD AT THE BASE 
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THE NEW SCIENCE OF 
EXPORTING 


(Continued from Page 37 


charges from the floor of the factory to the 
hold of the ship; others included these 
costs in the quoted price. Of those who in- 
cluded these costs some also included in- 
surance while others did not. 

Such uncertainties not only called for 
voluminous correspondence but they also 
gave rise to spirited disputes. For example, 
if a firm in Buenos Aires had been doing 
business with British exporters for a long 
time, the term ‘‘f. a. s.”’ had a definite mean- 
ing, which the South Americans quite natu- 
rally assumed was universal. They were 
astounded and chagrined to find that it was 
not. Still more annoying would be the dis- 
covery that trade terms which are used all 
over the world did not have uniform inter- 
pretation even in all sections of the United 
States alone. 

Eventually a conference was held to 
straighten out this difficulty. Among those 
participating were delegates representing 
the National Foreign Trade Council, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
the American Manufacturers Export Asso- 
ciation, the Philadelphia Commercial Mu- 
seum, the American Exporters and Import- 
ers Association, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York, the New York 
Produce Exchange and the New York 
Merchants Association. The conference 
adopted on December 16, 1919, exact defi- 
nitions of all the technical trade terms in 
use by exporters, and these definitions were 
communicated to commercial attachés, con- 
suls, ministers and ambassadors, and busi- 
ness men all over the world. In print of 
ordinary size, they cover only seven pages 
of a little pamphlet that fits conveniently 
into an Official-size envelope; to be specific, 
the pages are nine inches long and about 
three inches wide. Judged by its effect upon 
American export trade, it is doubtful if a 
more important document exists. 

The next great step toward catching up 
with the Europeans was the devising of a 
uniform letter of credit. About ten years 
ago an investigation brought to light the 
interesting fact that there were thirty-two 
forms of letters of credit in common usage 
by American exporters, and all these forms 
implied different trade practices. Today 
there is one approved form. If anyone 
wishes to specify some special condition 
or variation essential to his particular busi- 
ness, there is a place in the form where he 
may write his reservations, but the funda- 
mental uniformity is none the less preserved. 
By this simple step, which did not even call 
for a national conference, endless disputes 
were obviated. 


Cable Versus Wheelbarrow 


At a glance, these two accomplishments 
seem ridiculously simple, and yet they repre- 
sent very notable examples of American 
initiative and ingenuity, for they brought 
about with the brevity of a pen stroke what 
Europe had labored centuries to accomplish 
by the trial-and-error system. 

Next, and almost equal in importance, 
the problem of packing goods for shipment 
was aftacked in the same way—that is to 
say, by conference and scientific study. 
Not only business men but the Forestry 
Service joined in this work. Ina very short 
time there was produced a voluminous 
literature on the subject of how to prepare 
goods for export—what size crates to use, 
how the crates should be fastened together, 
how tough the wood should be, what weight 
limits and dimensions are indicated where 
the goods must complete their journey on 
the backs of donkeys. Where once the 
American exporter did not even know that 
his goods would ever ride on a donkey, 
today he can know, if he will be intelligent 
enough to ask, just how many miles the 
donkey must travel, and over what kind of 


roads 


About fifteen years ago a strong man 
could have carried on his back all the really 
important literature on the subject of 
foreign trade ever printed in this country 
By “important” I mean the sort of books 
and pamphlets that an export manager 
would find of immediate practical value 
Today there are enormous volumes that 
merely list the important American publi 
cations dealing with this subject, and 
scarcely any of these lists pretend to be 
complete. It is doubtful if any other coun 
try in the world is so well supplied with 
up-to-the-minute authentic information 
designed to aid an export manager in the 
discharge of his duties. 

Fifteen years ago American business men 
said: ‘Oh, well, the Germans and the 
English and the French and all those fellows 
over there just naturally understand how 
to go about this thing. They’ve got more 
information stowed away in filing cabinets 
than we'd be able to gather in a lifetime.” 

Now the Germans and the English and 
the French are saying to one another: ‘“‘We 
ought to go at this thing as the American 
do. When conditions change, they dis 
seminate the information by cable, while 
we trundle it around in a wheelbarrow.”’ 


Learning From the Americans 


And the important point right here is not 
that the Europeans have gone backward 
for they haven’t—but that conditions have 
been changing with such dizzy rapidity 
during all the comparatively few years that 
American export trade has been counted in 
the billions that their ways are not so 
efficient as they used to be. Up to 1914 the 
European systems of gathering and dis 
tributing information were entirely ade 
quate—indeed, they were excellent —while 
ours were for the most part poor or non 
existent. Now ours are adequate and 
steadily improving while theirs will have 
to be revolutionized. As proof of the as 
sertion, note this from a correspondent of 
the London Economist: 

“British exporters cannot 
figures of British and American exports to 
Latin-American markets without experi 
encing some discomfiture at the progress of 
transatlantic competitors in markets that 
were once largely in their own hands. Is it 
possible to regain those lost markets? It is, 
if an aggressive policy is pursued by the 
British Government and by producers and 
merchants of Great Britain. 

“In view of the fact that the United 
States has consuls, trade commissioners 
and special trade investigators far in excess 
of the number of our own officials, would it 
not be well to augment the number of the 
latter and thus assist our manufacturers 
and merchants in their endeavors to pro- 
cure a larger share of trade with Latin 
America? Anyone familiar with the ex 
haustive reports issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, will readily appreciate the valuable 
assistance rendered to the business com- 
munity of the United States by its com- 
mercial representatives. To contend that 
3ritish houses have for so long been cogni- 
zant of the requirements of Latin America 
that no additional information could be 
furnished is to ignore numerous factors that 
are continually changing, the most impor- 
tant of which is the origin of the people's 
imports. Further, the development of the 
countries’ resources calls for large quantitis 
of commodities outside and additional to 
the ordinary merchandise imported. 

“It is fashionable in some quarters to 
underestimate the labors of the Pan- 
American Union and to treat lightly the 
beneficial effects of those labors upon the 
commercial life of the United States on 
the export side. f ti 


study the 
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In the library of 


tute there are over 100,000 
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The Schrader Tire Gauge has 
been standard for years. It is 
dependable, inexpensive, easy 
to carry and use. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. 


ACCURATE...and 


built to stand the gaff! 













ERE’S a tire gauge you can complicated mechanism. Thus there 
trust. A gauge built for its is nothing to get out of order. No 
s job. A gauge that will stand rough — chance to break down under rough 
f usage and still give reliable, accu- garage use. 
rate service. Buy one of these gauges today. 
Schrader Gauges operate on the And use it regulariy—at least once 
iY simplest possible principle—“direct a week. We suggest Friday as tire- 
s action.” testing day. Friday, because most 
eer The air enters the air chamber. — tires do their hardest work over the 
ail Strikes directly against the plunger = week-end. 
—_ indicator. And your tire pressure is Schrader products are sold by 
Calibrated in I-lb. units— 10 to registered to the pound. more than 100,000 dealers through- 
50 Re, Mate aie Sem font There are no delicate parts. No — out the world. 


eusy to use on ANY type wheel. 





A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 
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T WAS almost inevitable that Cadillac engineers, 
in their long search and experimentation to deter- 
mine the most efficient engine principle, should 
have adopted the 90-degree, V-type engine. As 
distinctive in performance-results as it is in prin- 
ciple, this most successful of all fine engines is un- 
doubtedly the keystone of Cadillac’s dominance of 
the really fine car market. It is equally true that 
Cadillac alone can produce such an engine without 
the penalty of excessive cost. To anyone but Cad- 
illac, with its wonderful volume — fully one-half of 
all the fine cars sold in Amertca—the 90-degree engine 
is prohibitive, because of the equipment it requires, 
the precision it compels, and the materials it demands. 


, A a. &. m& C 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTOR §S Cee PORATION 
Cadillac and LaSalle Motor Cars 
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it has not been dealt wit! 1 those put 
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eir booklets and their form letters, par- 
llariy those which gave directions for 
the use of their products, accurately tr 7 
ted. They would send out this typed or 

rinted matter after having gone to 
expense to have it prepared, and bacl 
would come letters of criticism giving them 
the raucous | laugh because it was so 
Not being linguists, and know- 


ropean exporters seemed to be 
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During the last decade, however, Amer 
in exporters have made such tremendous 
ogress in establishing agencies and sub- 
igre over the world that the y now 
t reports on the printed matter and form 
etters sent out by their European com- 
petitors, and to their amazement they dis- 
over that the Germans and the Engli 


are no more perfect in the 








matter of translation than they are; cor 
equently their traditional presumption of 
feriority is disappearing. 
This problem of translation is not a cinc! 








for anybody \ few years ago American 
husine men undertook the task of con 
iling what might be « ed a dict onary of 
mechar il, electrical and s terms 
ised in South America. TI is not 
ompleted and it probably he 
et ought not to be unless inventive 
i But the point to be made he 
that the European nations, for all their 
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nnocent translator had ta ed 
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document, which was intended to he ve 
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A Dot on the Map 
The Mexicans who read it howled wit} 
delight. Their word for shplate”’ at that 


time was “‘fishplate,”’ and probably it stil 
s. NoSpanish equivalent existed. Whether 
that is true now I do not know. This is 
example of what can happen, and, indeed, 
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absence of agreement as to the meanir 
technical terms 
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sound, practical common sense of the 
American business man that just or 
as he entered the export field on a large 
scale he called the linguists into conference 

Thus f I have described only those 





efforts which were designed to master the 
problems common to all exporting nations 
In about ten years the Americ have 
caught up with the procession and laid the 
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Pipe Smoker Enjoys 
Can of Tobacco 


Sixteen Years Old 


Railroad agent uncovers can of 
certain tobacco that had been 


lying in baggage room 
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liberty to do it, but he remained a cog in a 
vast organization. 

Before the American firms he represented 
ever came into that field they surveyed it 
and decided that there was business to be 
had there. Thus when they launched their 
enterprise was assumed. Ma- 
chines, showrooms, technical experts, re- 
pair men, spare parts, advertising, credit 
systems and the whole scheme of doing 
business were in existence before the first 
sale was made. That was what the British 
agent wrote back to London. And he said 
that because of these things an American 
dealer had sold an X-ray machine that he, 
the British commercial secretary, didn’t 
think much of, to an English dentist who 
preferred an English machine. And not 
only that, he said, the English dentist paid 
entirely too much for that American ma- 
chine. Not having any testimony from the 
American dealer, we can’t argue these issues 
with the Britisher, but his report makes it 
very plain that he thinks something ought 
to be done about the matter. 

There are, of course, European —and par- 
ticularly British—exporting firms which 
give just as good service as any American 
firm, but the point to be made here is that 
service is the rule with Americans and the 
exception with all others. These go into a 
new market doubtfully, slowly, treading on 
tiptoes. If the market proves good, their 
organization expands to meet its demands, 
and presently there may bea certain amount 
of service, or even excellent service. The 
Americans proceed just the other way 
around. They first survey the market in 
order to find out whether it is worth going 
into according to their general plan of doing 
business. If it is, they make a drive to 
dominate it. As to whether they are clever 
enough to be successful the following para- 
zraph published in La Nacién of Buenos 
Aires is pertinent: 

‘‘North Americans maintain their posi- 
tion by meeting Argentinian conditions, a 
step which has astonished and alarmed 
their rivals, who believed them incapable of 
developing international practice. North 
Americans have rapidly modified their pro- 
cedure and adapted themselves to buyers’ 
requirements, and they have been splen- 
didly supported by constant and instruc- 
tive propaganda emanating from men 
eminent in public life, trade and industry 
in sum, a group of farsighted and intelligent 
efforts, designed greatly to modify the 
prejudice and suspicion widely held against 
the policies of the United States. Of the 
three great nations that struggled for domi- 
nance in our market —Great Britain, Ger- 
many and the United States—the 
retains the advantage acquired during the 
World War, which was believed to be only 


success 


latter 


temporary.”’ 


The Antique Habit 


f Irom the 


Here is a ficant 
report of a British commercial secretary 
Chile: ‘“‘If a British manufacturer, 
matter how widely known he may be else- 
where, has not spent money in advertising 


sign! sentence 


no 


his name and his goods, he can be sure that 
he is unknown to the general public of 
Chile.” And bearing upon this point 

indeed, it probably explains why British 
exporting firms do not use more advertis- 
ing —is a very interesting sentence in the 
report of the British comme reial secretary 
at Stockholm, Sweden: *‘‘ Very noticeable 
is the British habit of overestimating the 
effect abroad of the date of the foundation 





of a firm; that this factor is valuable 
cannot be denied, but it should none the 
] 
i¢ 





be a passive factor, and not, as it Is to 
be feared is frequently the case, allowed 
to do duty for a thoroughly comprehensive 
trading scheme containing proposals as to 
stocks, prices, discounts, packing and ad- 
vertising.”’ 

There is overwhelming testimony from 
the commercial representatives of virtually 
every exporting nation that American ad- 
vertising methods are so successful that 
agents and local dealers, instead of having 
e sought, make application to handle 


to 
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American goods. They do this because they 


find that demand for the goods has already 
heen created and that at least some com 


missions are awaiting them if they will just 


carry the goods in stock. In the United 
States, of course, this is old stuff, 
scores of foreign markets it is a 

Generous use of advertising has alway 
been a necessity rather than a clev 
for the American exporter, because, as a 
rule, he came to market with something 
utterly new. There was, for example, the 
sewing machine, years and yearsago. Not! 
ing like it had ever been seen before He 
had to prove that there was such a thing 
as a sewing machine and that this funny 
looking contraption was it. He 
had to prove that it would work but h: 
had to give instruction to ¢ 
bought it. 

Next came agricultural 
Reapers and binders and-automatic plant 


but ir 


bombshell 


er device 


not only 


veryone who 


inery 


mact 
ers were black magic. Before they could he 
sold, someone had to prove that such ir 

credible machines could 

That called for advertising and very skillful 
propaganda. The same was 
typewriter and office equipment too numer 
ous to mention. Behind these 
horde of electrical inventions. 


] 
possibly exist 


true of the 

ame a vast 
Trade Names in Fact 

In recent years an enormous market ha 

been developed for kitchen and household 


equipment that is still almost exclusively of 
American manufacture. In 


mote parts of the world farms and ranch¢ 
are being lighted nowadays with little ir 


dependent plants; water is beir 


into tanks on the housetops by th« 


ig pumpe 
é use Oo 
tiny little engines, usually operated by 
gasoline. Food products in tir 
jars, bottles and waxed paper packages ar¢ 


cans, gla 


being shipped to thousands of remote place 
where otherwise the diet of the 
would be painfully limited d 
seasons of the year. 


people 


rir 


Ww certalr 

The nature and value of all of these 
have had to be explained. In 
this job of explaining has been 
done that the trade name of the 


many pia 


so thoroug! 





its brand, or the name of the manufacturer 
has become the generic term for that prod 
uct. For example, there are p 
at least one home out of five has 


machine and no real word or phrase for 


‘*sewing machine”’ exists in the 1: 


inguage of 





the people, because tl the name 
of the maker who iced it to 
them. 

There are vast areas where Am 
rolled oats is a staple article of diet, ar 
carcely anyone would know what you 
meant if vou said rolled oats. They know 
it by its trade name only. This extend 


even to monograms used as 


the customer omes in ar 


example, 1 
asks for an XYZ, and the ocal dealer 


iderstands precisely what nd of st 





tionary engine or buzz saw or electr far ¢ 


is ordering 


If ever the British dislodge the Amer 
from markets held thus firmly they w 
doubt be pained and grieved to hear a 
customer say, ‘I want a John Bull brand of 

t 


XYZ," for these monograms, trade-mar 


brands and firm names have 





hoor 
grafted upon foreign languages not on] 
the Western Hemisphere but in the 
Slight Mr H. O 
commercial secretary to His 
) Buenos Aires 


~ goods n wh 


wonder that 4 
Majesty 
lareport 


Legation writes 


‘In many 


British trade is very low there is good 


varieties ¢ 
to think that firms fail to increass 
Argentina 


advertise 


reason 


their trade in owing to the ur 


willingness to It is wort} 


membering that importers can scarce 
to take up goods that are we 


refuse 


advertised.” 





Whenever and wherever there is d ( 
of what exporters and importers call dum} 
ing, the Americans In that field are now ( 
first to howl, although it is r so mar 
vears ago that Americans were among the 
foremost offenders. Caring very littl 
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Thousands of Motorists have |% amen ! 

| . . | WV % i Ne 1 

found this Tire Economy {mn 1926 |)s gy en, 

more than twice as many motor car, bus and “~"=Sss2 a ee 
truck owners bought G & J Tires as in 1925. /ieaaasiltnca alee i 

Have you discovered this tire economy?] the Hudson River from We est Point to 


WE know a man whose business takes him 
from New York to Buffalo and back every 
week. He prefers his motor car to the trains. 


He has found his ideal of tire dependability 
and economy in good old G & J Tires .... So 
will you. Talk it over with the G & J Dealer. 


CG & J Balloon Cord Tires G & ] ,0x 3 and 1Ox 3 


\ 
‘G” Tread Balloon Cord Tires Clincher Cord Tires 
G & J Cord Tires “G" Tread Cord and Fabric Tire 
“Cs” Tread Cord Tires (30x Sand 50x 3 


(; & J] Heavy Service Cord Tires G & J Red and Gray Tubes 








G & J TIRE COMPANY, 1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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foreign markets, they would use them oc- 
casionally to unload surplus goods at low 
prices. If the normal current of trade was 
muddied by this practice, as it almost in- 
evitably would be, they didn’t care. But 
now they do, because they go all the way 
into their foreign markets and organize 
with a view to remaining indefinitely. Each 
year’s business is vaiued not only for the 
immediate profit it brings but as part of the 
general sales campaign. They don’t want 
anybody to come along with a shipload of 
goods and put on a fire sale. 

Oddly enough, the American parcel 








post, which was designed primarily for the 
benefit of our own rural population, is now 
playing an extremely important part in the 
growth of our foreign trade. Literally m'l- 
lions of little shipments go out of our ports 
to foreign countries every year by parcel 
post, although this form of exporting is 
scarcely started. In fact, there are quite 
a number of potentially important markets 
where the necessary arrangements between 
the local and United States Post Office 
departments have not yet been made. 
Shipment by parcel post brings two very 
important advantages. One is that small 
quantities can be handled; the other is that 
frequent shipments enable the buyer to 
keep up with the latest styles. 

With the certainty of steady improve- 
ment and expansion of facilities for trans- 
portation and communication, there is 


| scarcely any limit to the possibilities of 


foreign trade. In 1913 the total foreign 
commerce of the seventy-two nations which 
carried on virtually all this form of trade 
was $19,466,300,000. In 1925 the total for 
the same seventy-two nations was $30,- 
215,200,000; but when proper allowance is 
made for the difference in the purchasing 
power of money, the two figures are just 
about equal, so that it took twelve years to 
regain the position held just before the 
World War. Using these figures as a basis, 
Henry M. Robinson, of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, estimates that the 
cumulative deficit from what would have 
been the sum of world exports, had the 
actual growth from 1900 to 1913 gone 
steadily on through the year 1925 without 
the interruption of a World War, reaches 
the staggering sum of $210,000,000,000 If 
there is to be another World War, of course 
such computations as these are a waste 
of time; but if the world intends to go 
ahead on a basis of peace these figures at 
least give some slight indication of what 
the foreign commerce of the future will be. 


Fishhooks and Matches 


Already the United States has more of 
it than any other country. What it may 
amount to ten years from now no one can 
guess, for every major expansion opens the 
way for scores of little ones that in the 
aggregate become enormous. Only a few 
years ago, as history counts time, American 
exports comprised almost exclusively a few 
articles that sold themselves. There were 
cotton, grain, meat, copper and very little 
else. 

Today it is estimated that small items, 
no one of which amounts to 2 per cent of 
our total exports, comprise in the aggregate 
about 30 per cent of our export trade. All 
of which means that the future possibilities 
for the small manufacturer are very prom- 
ising. 

Let’s take just one specific item in order 
to get away from generalities. This country 
now exports hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of garters. If they had to be 
sent out by the shipload or not at all, these 
sales would be impossible; but the facilities 
for handling small shipments are constantly 
being expanded. Very few places are too 
remote to be reached if they will buy or sell, 
and the reasonable probability is that 
within another decade every community on 





earth will carry on at least a little foreign 
trade. 
In this connection an American manu- 
facturer of motortrucks tells a very in- 
| teresting story. He was far in the interior 
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of South America when he received a tele- 
rram summoning him to Chile. The short 

est way to the west coast, he was informed, 
would be to retrace his steps to the Atlantic 
Coast and then start all over again, becaus« 
the direct course was pathless and, more 
over, he would have to go through a smal] 
but dangerous territory inhabited by cer 

tain tribesmen who vastly preferred fight- 
ing travelers to feeding them. However, he 
was determined to go ahead, so he mad 
diligent inquiry about the dangerous tribes 

men in the hope of finding something that 
he might trade with them for food and per- 
mission to pass on in peace. 

In only a few hours he learned exactly 
what he wanted to know—they would trad« 
almost anything they had for good steel 
fishhooks. He laid in a stock and con 
fidently went on his way. The journe: 
proved to be a triumphal procession. Not 
only did his fishhooks buy everything 
needed but whole villages gathered to 
watch him light a cigarette with a matc! 
Probably no millionaires will be produced 
by the trade, but those remote tribesmer 
from the time of his visit had foreign com- 
merce—they buy fishhooks and matches 


The Gregarious American 

Going into foreign markets on_ the 
grandiose scale that comes so natural 
him because of the enormous size of his owt 
country, the American exporter realizes the 
absolute necessity for goodwill, and he 
undertakes the task of cultivating it by 
means that no other of the great exportir 
nations has ever used. This is not entirel 
due to his cleverness, but partly becaus¢ 
the cities alone are seldom adequate mar- 
kets for his goods. For example, if he 
selling harvesting machinery, he must go 
into the country, and it happens that a 
great many of the articles he has to offer 
were originally designed for rural Amer 
icans. He thus becomes an explorer, and 
he has his wits about him he is almost cer 
tain to discover one or more products of the 
country in which he operates that might 
interest American buyers. Before very long 
he has organized an American chamber of 
commerce. These institutions now exist or 
every continent on the globe. They mak: 
it their business, wherever they are, to 
stimulate trade both ways. Thus, if a 
citizen of Paraguay would like to get advice 
about a representative in San Francisco or 
New Orleans to handle his goods, he will 
readily find help at the nearest Americar 
chamber of commerce. 

If the members of any American foreigr 
colony are enjoying good health, they are 
absolutely certain to have an automobil« 
club or a touring club or something of that 


+ + 


sort, and it is not an exclusive organizatior 


On the contrary it is eager for more mem 











bers and busily spreading the gospel of good 
roads. If any converts come in—and they 
usually do—the Americans are e: te 
them just how the roads were built 
California or Pennsylvania. Americans 
are natural-born organizers, boosters and 
joiners Without consciousiy thinking 


about the matter at all, being of g1 
sistance seems to them to be their 


function. They have what might t 





the chamber-of-commerce habit of thought 
If anything worth while is proposed they 
feel that they must get behind it and pus! 
Efforts of this sort have brought road- 
building contracts worth millions of dollars 


to American firms. 

Similarly the American abroad as we 
as at home is quick to take an interest in 
public schools. Especially have they been 
active on behalf of agricultural schools It 
strikes them as perfectly reasonable and 
natural, when such a project is undertaken, 
that everybody ought to help. As a result, 
scores of these institutions are equlppe 1 
with American machinery and appliances 
some purchased, some donated, and a grea 
deal sold at heavy discounts 

In Europe, the effect of such penetratior 
in comparatively young but developing 


markets is viewed with alarm and there is 
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Winning New Thousands 
of Experienced Owners 


I. remarkal le thu about the growing pop arit r ‘ Vii 
orld-wide 
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the Franklin is not so much that its 1927 sales are excee 
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Dont leave 


It 


to luck 


1,800,000 motorists KNOW , 


s 





L 


the oilthey buy is safeto use... 


ical, plain common- 
,000 motorists 


f Roose is such a log 

sense idea, that 
1" ‘ 

! W it ously. 





They know that there are many gooc 
r oils on the market. And many b 
By asking for “just oil”, they can 

be sure which kind they will get. 


AL 


hey know that poor lubrication causes 
re repairs and ruins more good motors 


1any other single cause. So when buy- 





otor oil—they never leave it to luck. 
Neitl hould you. Always ask fot 
1 get—Pure Pennsylvania Motor Oil, 
i 
it | the hi th st flash and heat 
t test nsequently a low con 
er extreme h 








its free-flowing tendency at nor 
mal starting temperatures assures a ready 
supply of oil at every point. 

.. . it shows the lowest “ breakdown”, 
or thinning out, when heated. Therefore, 
it retains the safest body or oiliness at 
efficient operating temperatures. 

RESULTS—a better piston 
maintained, greater power developed, di 
lution minimized, less gasoline consumed. 
Under normal conditions, without an oil 
rectifier, each filling gives you at least 
1 miles of super-lubrication. Experts 
call Pure Pennsylvania Oil, “The highest 
grade oil in the world”. No wonder! 


seal is 


Look for it. Identify it by the emblem 
shown below. This emblem appears on 
I brands—but they are all 100: 
Pure Pennsylvania Oil. No other kind, or 


grade of oil can use it. 


nanyv 


Try it in your car. Find the dealer 
nearest you. Drain and fill up. Maintain 
the oil level, but it 1s not necessary to 
rain for at least 1000 of the sweet 


drain ag 
est miles you ever drove. 


free a booklet on motor oil and lubri- 
cation every motorist should have 


8. E. P.—6-4-27 
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Continued from Page 76) 

much comment about Yankee shrewdness. 
As a matter of fact, this particular demon- 
stration of shrewdness may be classed 
among the yes-and-no things. Sometimes 
it represents the farsightedness of business 
executives and sometimes it merely repre- 
sents the concerted efforts of the local 
American colony whose members said in 
effect: “This will be a good thing for the 
country and we've got to get behind it. 
Now, Bill, you write a letter to the head of 
your firm and we'll write another on behalf 
of the whole colony backing you up, and 
let’s see if we can't help put this thing 
And thus very often it happens 
that American equipment lands in strategic 
positions. 

Every great country world-wide 
prestige because of its accomplishments in 
those fields of endeavor which have been 
especially attractive to its people, and 
prestige of this kind inevitably affects 
foreign trade. The United States is recog- 
nized as a leader in municipal sanitation, 
railroad administration, agriculture, road 
construction and public-school administra- 
tion, to cite just a few specific examples 
Without any effort this . prestige would 
bring a certain amount of business to Amer- 
ican firms; but to wait indefinitely for the 
other fellow to make the first move is not 


across. 


has 
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the American way of doing business. Ou 
foreign traders have never specialized ir 
watching the other fellow in order to find 
out what he uses and then make it for him 
On the contrary, the bulk of their busine: 
has been gained by going out with some 
thing new and convincing the other fellow 
that he ought to have it 

Such prestige as this country enjoys thus 
becomes a direct business asset that is cor 
stantly used. No other country, according 
to recent European comment, 
harnessed its prestige so successfully for 
both profit and goodwill. Methods suc! 
as these, when applied on a large 
constitute something more than 
competition. Indeed, they are not primarily 
competitive. are revo 
lutionary, because out of them grows a nev 
science of exporting. 

Plainly enough, something 
have happened when the United 
manages to hold on in the 


against Europe’s depressed currencies and 


has eve 


} 
Scale 


Essentially they 


new must 


OLD BIBLES 


Continued from Page 13 


Bible. It is the first 
was issued at Mainz, printed by Fust and 
Schoffer, August 14, 1462. The 
vellum seem to be more numerous than 
those on paper. I bought the last copy, be- 
longing to the Earl of Carysfort, for £4890. 
It is not only the first dated Bible but 
the earliest example of a book formally 
divided into two volumes. But it is not 
considered a rare edition of the Bible in any 
sense of the word, as more than sixty copies 
are known. In fact, we had two copies of it 
at one time in our New York vault, both of 
which were illuminated with grotesque 
birds and beasts, probably by the same art- 
ist. It is odd that, although there are few 
collections of incunabula in South America, 
there are two copies of this Bible in the Na- 
tional Library of Rio de Janeiro. 

Probably the greatest sport of all is the 
collecting of Biblesin manuscript. It takes 
a king’s ransom today to secure a really fine 
one. I do not mean the ordinary late- 
fifteenth-century ones, which are quite 
common, but those executed from the ninth 
to the twelfth century, especially when 
they are illustrated. Of course, the earliest 
codices, the very foundation stones of the 
history of the Bible, such as the Codex 
Vaticanus in Rome, the Alexandrinus, in 
the British Museum, and the Sinaiticus, at 
Leningrad, are safely beyond the purse of 
the richest collector. The Morgan Library 
contains the finest collection of illuminated 
Bibles in America. The vault at 33 Fast 
Thirty-sixth Street, New York, isan achieve- 
ment almost unequaled in the history of 
collecting. It is like a view of Paradise. 
The latest acquisition by Mr. J. P. Morgan 
of some of the Holkham manuscripts from 
the library of the Ear] of Leicester is a nota- 
ble triumph in the history of great libraries. 


one that is dated, and 


copies on 








Bought With Reservations 


Some years ago I was talking with Mr. 
Henry E. Huntington in his old library at 
2 East Fifty-seventh Street, New York. I 
said most humbly, although with proper 
pride, ‘‘How would you like to own the 
original Conqueror Bible of the architect of 
the Tower of London?” 

“There ain’t no sich animile,” 
Mr. Huntington. 

I thereupon produced from a cavernous 
Gladstone bag two large folio volumes, ele- 
gantly bound in blue morocco. ‘This is it,” 


quoted 


I said. The Bible was written in the elev- 
enth century for Gundulph — 1024-1108 
Bishop of Rochester, who came over with 








low wages. In some strictly competit 
lines where there is no great differenc I 
quality but considerable difference in pr 
we are losing ground. But in others w 

we have distinct advant ies the new 
developed science of exporting lI 
more goods than European traders ¢ 
dreamed the market would take 

William the Conqueror ind ater he in 
the designer of the Tower of Londor () 
the first leaf of each volume the bishop 
written an elaborate curse, excommul! if 
ing anyone who should destroy, mutilate o 
carry them off. When I showed Mr. Hunt 
ington these fatal words he said to me, wit 
a twinkle in his eye, rogue, 


“You old 
applies to you, too, you know. I will take 
the Bible, but without the curse!”’ 


Anglo-Saxon Writing 


I recall one day s 
I visited the library of the late Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, at Thirlestaine House, Chelter 
ham. His grandson, Mr. T. Fitz Roy Fer 
wick, and I were looking over the preciou 
volumes, talked of Sir TI 
dent love of manuscripts. For more tl 
fifty years he had been the world’ 
gatherer of everything v 
of man. His knowledge was equ: 
and he succeeded in 


library of 


‘veral years ago wher 





*k, 









and we 


ritten by the 


ut 





min gi 
manuscripts, h include 
some of the greatest specimens in existen 

He did not confine himself to Continenta 
examples alone, but was the first great co 
) Ame rl i 


tre 
patron 


lector of manuscripts relating te 
Sir Thomas Phillipps was the 
Kingsborough, whose r¢ 


searches on Mexico are well known, but o 


only of Lord 


George Catlin, who depicted so grap 
cally the life of the American Indian. M 
Fenwick, who inherited 


father his appreciation and 


from his grand 
love of fine 
things, and who possesses an al 
equaled knowledge of old 
asked me if I ever saw a manuscript cor 


nost ur 





manuscr 


taining Anglo-Saxon writing. I sai 
I had not, and he thereupon produced the 
Four Gospels, an English manuscript writ 
ten in West Anglia in the time of King 


Alfred —A.D. 850-900 --which contains 
splendid illustrations of an unusual type 
There upon the margins were character 
Anglo-Saxon written long before the Co 
queror came to the shores of Britain 


Nothing, however, surprises me at rle 
staine House. One day Mr. Fenwi 
showed me the Liesborn Gospels, a supe 
manuscript made in the ninth century for 
King Widekind, the only successfu 
ponent of Charlemagne 
binding of carved wood, : 
few very early manuscri} 
ing the name of the scri 

He also showed to me the famous Frer 


Historiated Bible of the fourteenth centur 
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THE “‘CONQUEST”’ 
This Keds model with vulcan- 
ized crepe rubber sole {give 


| 
| 


il! 


ure grip and wonderful wear 


White or hrown lace-to-toe 
tv le white with black trim i] 


or brown with gray trim 


When 2,500,000 voung menwere examined: 
Army drafts tt was discovered that only to 
10 of Southern men (light shaded area) were 
flat-footed. In the North and Far West (bla 

shaded area) as many as 25 were flat-footed 


because of faulty shoes worn tn childhood 


N the greatest physical examination 
this country has ever known—the 
THE “ROYAL TREAD” World War Draft—18 to 19 out of every 20 








An unusually rugged Ked men examined in several great Southern states 
model with tough, molded sok . . 
PRE gy SEN Sa eat AcE TIA were found to have almost perfect feet. 
Great anti-slipping qualities y } 
eee — In many Northern and Western states, al- 
In white or brown. sf a ae 
most one in every four men—young, virile, 
apparently sound—were found to have serious 
foot defects! 
Famous specialists declared that foot habit 
formed in childhood were responsible for this 
condition: 
that heavy, ill-fitting shoes frequentiy worn by 
dren in the North and West had bound growing 1 
rippled little feet; 
9 \ 0 A 
—that in the South the habit of “going barefoot . ‘ K 
a “oa p : nese feature which mat \ Inique tor comil 
wearing light, well-ventilated shoes had er raged t ; - 
development of the healthiest feet in Ameri foot-heaitn and long weal 
» . Feltex inns es ke ree ] we 
Is any greater proof needed of the value ol ned: uppers of lig trons canvas os of 
_ ‘ : 1 i 1})} i ix, 4 » 4 } 
Keds? For Keds give barefoot freedom without cially prepared rubber, flexible as the naked foot 
THE “MOCCASIN TYPE” barefoot risks of tetanus, infection, hookworm. so durable that Keds often cut dollars from : 
A Keds ‘‘Moccasin type with Keds come in over thirty different stvles — shoe bi Be sure to get the gen 
the popular vuicanised crépe meet every need of sports or everyday wear for <a Keds made only by the 
rubber sole. Attractive, snug- ‘ : sf ee ee ee te oS 





men, women and children 


IMiy, 


fitting, comfortable—and built 


for hard wear. No matter which style of Ked yu choose 


United States Rubber Company 
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Caren & 


They are not Keds unless the name Keds is on the shoe 
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Bri t ut th lightly filled with bent or broken 
t ww. brushing _ bristl 
ce cl ia - 
Dr. West's Tooth Brush—a Biography 
4 good tooth brush is more than a handle — and some 
bristles Dr. West's is scientifi designed to combine 
all the features that make a tooth brush good. 
The brushing surface of Dr. West's is double-convex, being curved 
from end to end Sand from side to side 7} Thus it fit 
the frequently neglected inside contour of the teeth 
Accurate spacing between its nine serrated rows of 
tles enables Dr. West's to penetrate the interdental 
revices -% 7) And its tuftless, sloping end reaches 
easily into the farthest cheek-corner with bristles firmly 
erect for proper cleansing. - - - Insist on Dr. West 
the brush with the specially selected and shaped 
\ bristles that clean ail the teeth and polish as they clean. | 
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in two magnificent volumes, which con- 
tained almost a hundred illustrations, quite 
in the modern manner, more like William 
Blake than an artist of old Touraine. I 
now have these three precious Biblical man- 
uscripts, and I doubt whether there is a 
nobler assemblage in existence 

To my mind the most inspiringly beau- 
tiful and important early Hebrew manu- 
script of the Bible is that in the remark- 
of Mr. David Sassoon, of 
London It should be reproduced in 
facsimile so that all students and 
abroad might study not only its unique 
text but its glorious illustrations as well. 

One of the great discoveries in the his- 
irly Bibles occurred right 
here at our place in New York, seven years 
ago. Mr. Sydney C. Cockerell, the great 
student of manuscripts, called upon me and 
I showed him six pictures from the Bibles 
and said that they were by a Spanish artist 
of the thirteenth century. 

He looked at them for a moment and 
said, ‘‘No, they’re English!”’ I could 
scarcely believe him, although no one knows 
more about manuscripts than he. ‘‘Let me 
take them to my hotel and study them. I 
think they are the work of the earliest 
known English illuminator, W. de Brailes.” 

He took them with him. If they were 
English they would be immensely valua- 
le—far more than I, old Captain Kidd, 
asked for them. You bet I awaited anx- 
iously his return. 

Finally he showed up one day, and said, 
‘The only trouble with you, Doctor Rosen- 
bach, is that you do not use the eyes God 
gave you.”’ Lo and behold, he pointed to 
the halo on one of the saints, and there in 
neat characters were the magic words: 
‘““W. de Brail(es) me f(e)cit.’’ It was one of 
the greatest attributions ever made by a 
scholar, and they were, now beyond even 
the shadow of a doubt, the work of the 
very artist he had named. According to 
Mr. Erie G. Millar: ‘‘ There has never been 
a more triumphant vindication of connois- 
seurship.”’ These six drawings are now in 
England in the collection of Mr. A. Ches- 
ter Beatty, who has one of the choicest 
libraries of Oriental and European manu- 
scripts. Every year when I go to England 
I renew, through the kind offices of Mr. 
Beatty, my acquaintance with the spirit of 
that doughty old illuminator, W. de Brailes. 


able collection 


here 





tory of these e: 


In Moses’ Handwriting 


Very few forgers have had the courage to 
try their handsat duplicating Biblical manu- 
scripts. I have always been amazed at the 
enormous amount of confidence a man DY 
the name of Shapira must have had when 
he offered the British Museum several 
important-looking manuscript scrolls. They 
contained the text of the Pentateuch, and 
were, he claimed, from the very hands of 

Of course, every expert and noted 
scholar who happened to be in London at 
the time went to see these scrolls, which 
were placed on exhibition at the museum 
hey were scrutinized carefully, admired 
as works of curiosity, but no one believed 
for a moment that they were genuine. Any 
Semitic scholar knows perfectly well that 


Moses! 








writing for literary purposes was unknown 
at the time of Moses. Yet even though Sha- 
pira had used an alphabet belonging to a 
much later period in history, his handi- 
work was decidedly interesting. Finally he 
at his offe were con- 
sidered a fraud. He 1 bitterly 
disappointed and went to Belgium. Not 
long after he arrived there the Continental 





was informed t} 





newspapers announced Shapira had com- 
mitted suicide. Even then, when certain of 
his victims read these lines, they wrote to 
the papers protesting that the man could 
not be dead, and openly accused him of 
fabrication even in connection with his own 
demise. Such is fame! 

The most interesting experiments in the 

story of pictorial art were the attempts to 
produce picture books for the use of the 
middle and lower classes of Europe in the 


fifteenth century, most of whom could not 
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read. The few of the Block 
Books, as they are called, extant today, in 
dicate they were made up of single leaves 
printed on one side of the paper only 
These blocks were all cut by hand from a 
slab of hardwood, such from the 
pear or apple tree. When the impression 
were finally made, the pages were pasted 
back to back and bound 
ment. It is believed by some authoritie 
that the earliest Block Books date 
1440, although others were 
printed fifteen to thirty years later 

The Biblia Pauperum, or the Bible for 
the Poor, is one of the most interesting ex 
amples among the Block Books. It is com 
posed almost entirely of crude illustrations 
with doses of text or short explanations and 
sayings of the prophets above and below 
the pictures, much in the manner of the 
tabloids of our own time No attempt was 
made to reproduce the whole Bible or even a 
complete chapter. It was the familiar por- 
tions known to the people which were set 
down. Thus the story of St. John— Apoca- 
lypsis S. Joannis—was one of the favorite 
subjects, as was Solomon’s Song of Songs 


spec Imens 


as that 


n rough parct 


from 
undoubtedly 


The Old Family Bible 


Block Books are, of course, among the 


most desirable and the most difficult to ob 
tain of all the treasures of the 
Even a single sheet torn from a Block Book 
is valuable. I recall vividly, 
land many years ago, my first visit to ar 
old library which contained four 
Block Books, all in magnificent 
tion. The margins were uncut and, in fact, 
they appeared to be exactly the same as 
when they left the hands of the } 

printer in the fifteenth century 
year I returned to this library especial] 
see them. Imagine my satisfaction and joy 
when I was finally rewarded by the owner, 
who had decided to part with them. 

There are only three great collections of 
Block Books in this country. One may 
seen at the New York Public Library; ar 
other also in New York, in the library 
founded by the late J. Pierpont Morgan; 
and the third in Mr. Huntington’s library 
in California. 

The very first type-printed book wit} 
illustrations was a Latin 
Biblia Pauperum, printed by 
Pfister, of Bamberg, in 1461 
two copies known: One in the John Ryland 
Memorial Library at Manchester, Eng! 
the other in the French National Librar 
in Paris. 

Savonarola, the Billy Sunday of his day 
was quick to see the appeal of Block Books 
He had his own sermons pri! 
lustrated with wood-block-printed pictures 
which he distributed among his f 
It was he who drew the masses to religior 
at the time when Florentine art was 
at its peak. He converted Bottics 
him to destroy all the sensuous secular 
tures he painted previous to his conversior 
but happily made up for his 
ing him to paint religious subjects 
would I not give to possess the charred re 
mains of the Bible to which S l 
clung when he died! 

There is perhaps a greater lack of know! 
edge concerning old Bibles than of an) 
other subject pertaining to books 


bibliophile 


when ir 
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Albrecht 


There are only 





loss by ins 





matters worse, most people believe they 
have accumulated many worthwhile 
when all they pick up is some chance mis 


facts 






information. At lez 30 per cent of th 
30,000 letters I receive annually are about 
Bibles or other religious works, which, a 
cording to my correspondent ive a 
wavs been in the fam ly - greatest 


number of letters come from Germany 
But among ] 
hoary idea st 
to a Bible 


ested in any book, old or otherwis« 


} 


people of 





ll prevail 





Some people who are not inter 


hecome 








excited the moment they find a Bible more 
than fifty years old. lasping it to ‘“‘th 
family bosom” they often rush to my | 


brary, either in New York or Philadelphia 
buoyed up by an inflated f 


notion of their 
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EXTINGUISHER 


Specially designed 
for Automobiles 


Mopern car design has taken “compactness” 
as its watchword. Space is at a premium. No 
room for bulky accessories in the closed car and 
small sports models of today. No room for the full-sized 
Syrene Fire Extinguisher. 

So here is the new AUTOMOBILE Hen Fire Extin- 
guisher - made for the modern car. There are many 
places where you can put it in any automobile—quickly 
accessible. 

For several years the Pyrene engineers have been 
working to produce a small extinguisher of the same 
sturdy construction and efficiency as the regular-sized 
Gree Fire Extinguisher. They have succeeded. 

The new AUTOMOBILE Sen Fire Extinguisher con- 
tains enough liquid to extinguish any incipient auto- 
mobile fire. It throws a stream twenty-five feet. Re- 
quires no care or attention—no refilling until used. It 
will last the average life of three cars. 


Brass Finish, $9.00 Nickel Fiaish, $10.00 
(Complete with Bracket) 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., NEWARK, N. J. 


C . . The Automobile Frene, Fire Extinguisher is not intended for use 
aution: on trucks, motor boats and airplanes 
Use only Seng Fire Extinguishing Liquid (patented) with rng Fire 
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A Lice-1timE GIFT for THEM! 


S=J WEDDING gift that reflects good taste and true 
~ L sincerity of wishes for long years of happiness 
ind comfort—a Royal Easy Chair! Give it—and 
know that yours is a gift toward peace and content- 
the new home In a Royal you may recline 
as much orf as little as you wish—stretch out at full length 
-without effort and without getting out of the chair. 
Just pull the concealed ring or push the button and lean 
back to rest and relaxation such as no other chair can give. 
The exclusive, hidden comfort features of the Royal respond as 
vagic. And with all its additional comfort, the Royal 
looks like any other fine chair—and it takes up no more 
room The Wing Chair shown here (No. 0367 with 
lisappearing leg-rest) is but one of many beautiful styles. 
Royal Easy Chairs are sold singly or in suites—with the 
famous Royal Easy Bed-Davenport which has a full-width 
box-spring guest bed that does not fold and can not sag. 
you don’t know the Royal dealer nearest you, write us. 
We'll send you his name and also our FREE 
style book, “ Royal Comfort.” 
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(Continued from Page 80 
treasure’s value, believing they have sighted 
a rainbow with a pot of real gold at the end. 

Almost everyone in the world owns or 
has owned a Bible. It the one work 
which has been translated into every lan- 
guage; it is the world’s best seller, and 
because of this, edition after edition has 
appeared in every country. No one knows 
how many millions of pounds the univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge have re- 
ceived to date in the revenue which has 
always flowed into their coffers as a per- 
quisite on all printed Bibles. The Bible 
rests beside one’s bed today in hotel rooms 
throughout the country. The Gideon's 
Bible is the only volume the stealing of 
which is considered a virtue instead of a 
crime! The Bible is a book which has 
touched the heart of us all at one time or 
another. When it does not appeal as a re- 
ligious work its fascination is felt in the in- 
exhaustible fund of stories and anecdotes 
which have never been matched by the con- 
tents of any secular book ever written. Such 
tales as those of Joseph and his brethren, 
David and Goliath, Solomon and the two 
mothers will never be excelled. 

A very old Bible is valuable because of 
its age only if it was printed between the 
time of the Gutenberg edition, 1455, and 
the year 1476. Although there were hun- 
dreds of editions of the Bible issued in 
Europe before 1500, only a small portion 
of them may be considered very valuable 
today. After 1476 Bibles must show cer- 
tain characteristics to make them suffi- 
ciently desirable to the collector's roving 
eye. It goes almost without saying that all 
first editions are worth something. But 
even these have their specific markings. 

The first Bible printed in Italy, in 
France or in Spain—these are all of great 
value and rarity as well. The first Bible 
printed in one of the secular languages—in 
the old days known as the vulgar tongue 
for instance, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Icelandic, Swedish, Slavonic, Bo- 
hemian, or Basque—these, too, are valu- 
able. Others are the first printed Bible of 


is 


Strasburg, issued by Mentelin before 
1460; another printed by Eggestyn in 
1466; the celebrated R Bible, probably 


published by Adolf Rusch in 1467 at Stras- 
burg; the Great Bible, a most beautiful 
specimen of printing, by Sweynheyn and 
Pannartz, 1471; and the Great 
Bible, made, oddly enough, in Paris five 
years later by three Germans—Gering, 
Kranz and Friburger. Hebrew being the 
original language of the Scriptures, it is 
only natural that the first printed in the 
Hebrew language—Soncino, ~should 
be one of the cornerstones of any collection 
of Bibles. 


French 


1488 


The First Bible in English 


One of the most glorious productions of 
the Bible is the Jenson edition, printed in 
Venice in 1479. I have a superb copy on 
vellum, with a special page of dedication to 
Pope Sixtus IV. All Bibles with dedica- 
tions to or from noted persons imme- 
diately become significant in the estimation 
of the book lover. 

Some time after the printing of the Vul- 
gate version, certain editors, shrewd 
enough to discern the public mind, offered 
a Bible complete with three versions. In 
the center of the page they printed the 
Vulgate, while on one side a Hebrew text 
was printed, and on the other, a Greek. 

But it is to the first English printer, 
William Caxton, that the honor should go 
for the first printed appearance of any part 
of the Scriptures in English. Caxton came 
from Kent, and in his youth went to Bruges 
and Cologne to learn the trade of printer. 
He was the first to introduce printing into 
England and the first to print any works in 
English. He was a scholar of parts, as well 
as a printer with fine taste, and himself 
translated into English many of the works 
which he later published. In 1483 he is- 
sued the Golden Legend, which includes 
lives of Adam, Abraham, Moses and other 
characters of the Old and New Testaments. 
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Thus it contains nearly all of the Penta 


teuch and portions of the Gospels. If this 
were generally known and appreciated | 
feel certain the Golden Legend would ap 
proach a price more nearly like that of the 
Gutenberg Bible. But as the book game is 
one of magic and alchemy, this may hap 
pen unexpectedly any time 

Among the fourteen or fifteen Caxtons ir 
my New York vault, I am happy to say, I 
have a beautiful copy which contains, un 
mutilated, the account of the murder of 
Thomas A. Becket—as a friend of mine 

wrote it—which been entirely 
deleted from most copies. 

Of course almost everyone knows that 
the first complete Bible in the English lan 
guage was the work of Miles Coverdale 
He finished his translation in 1435, and it 
was printed that same year at Zurich. Al- 
though as a work of scholarship it may not 
rank particularly high—it is ‘translated 
cut of Douche and Latyn,” according to 
the title— you will find many of Coverdale’s 
memorable and sonorous phrases preserved 
in the authorized version in use today. 


once has 


A Popular Pastime 


Ten years previous to the appearance of 
Miles Coverdale’s work, a contemporary of 
his, William Tyndale, had made a valiant 
effort to translate and have printed certair 
portions of the Bible. Perhaps he was ir 
spired by some spiritual force within him 
self; at any rate he believed he could best 
serve his fellow countrymen by translating 
the New Testament into their language 
His ambition grew when one day in heated 
dispute with an eminent churchman of 
England he was appalled at that worthy’s 
ignorance of the His vow, 
made then and there, has triumphantly 
echoed in the ears of all theological students 
ever since. “If God spare my life,” 
Tyndale, ‘“‘ere many years I will cause a 
boy that driveth his plow to know more of 
the Scriptures than thou dost.” 

But Tyndale’s radical project naturally 
needed strong financial and political back 
ing. He went to London, where he be 
lieved he had a powerful ally in his friend 
the Bishop Cuthbert Tunstall. In he 
soon found he was mistaken; nor could he 
find any patron with a sympathetic ear and 
a sympathetic purse as well. This circum 


however, 


Scriptures 


said 





this 


stance was not because 
it was just about this time that the power 
ful Cardinal Wolsey began to lay plans to 
prevent the “invasion of England by the 
Word of God.”’ Discouraged, 
cided there was little hope of accomplishing 
his work in his own land, and made up |} 
mind to try his luck abroad, even though it 
meant exile. 

In Hamburg, Tyndale 
translation of the New Testament int 
He went or 


strange, 


Tyndale de 


completed his 
o Eng- 
lish from the original Gree} 
to Cologne, where he hoped to find a printer 
It is believed that work on the Book was 
then really started, but that the Senate of 
Cologne grew suddenly enraged and shocked 
at the thought of so profane a business go- 
An order was issued 


Dit its 


ing on within its gates. 
to Peter Quentel, the printer, to proh 
continuance, but before it could be carried 
out Tyndale had fled in panic to Worms 
He took with him his beloved translation, 
and perhaps certain pages of the printed 


work as well. In Worms, Luther was then 


at the very height of his popularity. This 
must have been a relief to Tyndale—to find 
himself in a place where he would have to 


undergo no further religious persecution 


And so the New Testament was printed for 


tt 


na little 





the first time in English Germar 


Tyndale’s followers doubtless smuggled 
the country 
ately this New Testament began to appear 







‘, because almost immedi 


IMngland. It filled the clergy with fury 
and Bishop Tunstall, Tyndale’s former 
friend, even went so far as to have it burned 
publicly at St. Paul’s Cross in London. It 


was destroyed in other places as well, be 
fore gatherings of ignorant 
Indeed 


superstitious 


and infuriated people. the public 


Continued on Page 84 
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Continued from Page 82 
burning by the churchmen of Tyndale’s 
New Testament became a popular if serious 
pastime. And the destruction of Tyndale’s 
precious books was a prophetic prelude to 
his own martyrdom at the stake a few years 
later. 

All the earliest English Bibles are extraor- 
dinarily rare and worth almost any amount. 
It is strange to speak of money in connec- 
tion with the greatest spiritual work of all 
time, but as Bibles are the cornerstones of 
any outstanding collection it follows that 
they must be bought at a price. 

Only a fragment exists of the first edition 
of Tyndale’s translation of the New Testa- 
ment, from the press of Peter Quentel in 
Cologne, in 1525. The second edition, 
printed also on the Continent, by Peter 
Schéffer at Worms, probably late in 1525, 
is almost equally rare, as only two imper- 
fect copies survive. I would cheerfully give 
more than $50,000 for a copy of the first 
appearance in print of this portion of the 
English Scriptures. Perhaps some book 
scout will eventually unearth another. Of 
the Tyndale Pentateuch, printed at Mal- 
barow by Hans Lufft in 1530, only three per- 
fect copies have resisted the sharp usages of 
time. The finest of these is in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library. 


Some Rare Old Bibles 


As to the first complete Bible in the Eng- 
lish language, translated by Coverdale and 
printed in 1535, not a single absolutely per- 
fect copy exists. There are two or three al- 
most perfect examples in England, none so 
good in America. 

There are, however, copies of this book, 
more or less defective, in libraries in this 
country, such as in the collections of Pier- 
pont Morgan and Henry E. Huntington, 
the New York Public Library, the Phila- 
delphia Free Library, Carl H. Pforzheimer 
and A. Edward Newton. This great volume 
is not of excessive rarity but of excessive 
importance. But I would risk my chances 
in this world and the next to obtain a per- 
fect copy. 

Of the so-called Great Bible, seven edi- 
tions were issued within two years, 1539- 
1541. They are all valuable, but not nearly 
so much so as the earlier English Bibles. 
Splendid examples of printing, they are 
much in demand by collectors, especially 
when perfect. 

One of the great monuments of our civi- 
lization —the first edition of the Authorized 
Version, printed in London by Robert 
Barker in 1611—is in every respect one of 
the finest things a collector can ever hope 
to acquire. The influence of this Book upon 
the world has been simply enormous. There 
were two editions in 1611, known as the He 
and She Bible, the He—quite naturally! 
being the earlier and more in demand. No 
stones, fair ladies! The distinction comes 
from a variant reading in the Book of Ruth 
iii, 15. In the first version it reads ‘‘He 
went into the citie,” in the second—the 
later printing—‘‘She went into the citie.” 
This change of a single letter makes all the 
difference in the world to the collector, and 
he has to pay for it. The first issue is worth 
several thousands more than the second. 

The price of the first edition of the Au- 
thorized, or King James, Bible, has not 
been large in the past. The Huth copy sold 
at auction in 1911, for only £164, or about 
$820, but the future, I feel sure, will tell 
another story. Indeed, I think the time 
when the collector will give $8000 or $10,000 
for a really fine copy is hovering danger- 
ously near. It is truly a volume so dear 
and precious to everyone that it must soon 
take its place among the stars. 

I remember one day when I was visiting 
the late J. P. Morgan many years ago. We 
sat and talked in his office in the old build- 
ing at the corner of Wall and Broad streets, 
which in those ancient days bore the sign 
Drexel and Company. Of course, we vied 
with each other in a genial way, relating 
stories of our quests in discovering rare 
books; of purchases we had made at what 
we considered the proper prices then, and 
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in general confiding to each other those 
tales of adventure so dear to the heart of 
the bookman. We talked about old Bibles, 
especially those which had belonged to cele- 
brated people. Of these Mr. Morgan al- 
ready had a remarkable collection. His 
nephew, Mr. Junius Spencer Morgan, had 
from the first been a great help to his 
uncle, with his genuine flair for really fine 
books and works of art generally, and his 
uncle often took his advice. The elder Mr. 
Morgan was a man of great imagination, 
who enjoyed book collecting as much as 
anyone I have ever known. Suddenly, dur- 
ing our conversation, his face clouded, and 
he turned to me and said in a regretful 
tone, ‘‘Doctor, there is one Bible I have 
missed. The last time I was in London, 
Quaritch told me about it. He sold it, he 
said, on his first trip to this country in 
1890. It isthe great He issue of 1611, and is 
enriched with the annotations of the trans- 
lators of the King James version. The 
explanations of the Holy Text were proba- 
bly made for the use of Prince Henry. 
What would I give to have it!” 

Now I knew of this Bible, but hadn’t 
the faintest idea at the moment where it 
was or who owned it. It had been ex- 
tended to five volumes and bore on the 
binding the feathers of the young Prince of 
Wales. But when I secured the library of 
Clarence S. Bement one year later, there it 
was. What luck! Mr. Morgan, it is un- 
necessary to state, bought it immediately. 

Among the hundreds of Bibles offered to 
me each year there is one type which blooms 
eternal. It is the builet-hole Bible; the 
Bible which saved grandpa’s life in the 
Civil War, or the Revolution—as you will. 
For a time I was shown such a succession 
of these that my very dreams were haunted 
by them. Many a night my rest would be 
broken when whole armies charged me, 
each soldier wearing a protecting copy of 
the Holy Scriptures over his heart. 


A Fashion Hint From Eden 


Some people have fondly believed that a 
tale of sentiment, plus a dash of bravery 
mixed with their own simulated reverence, 
would bring value to the family Bible. 
The bullet-hole Bible has become such an 
old story that every time I hear a shot I 
think it someone aiming at the old family 
Scriptures in the back yard. 

But this is nothing to the Genevan, or 
Breeches, Bible, the commonest of all. It 
is so named because of the seventh verse in 
the third chapter of Genesis: 

Then the eyes of them bothe were opened & 
they knewe that they 


sewed figtre leaves together, 







were 1 od; and they 


and made them- 
selves breeches. 

The first edition was printed at Geneva 
in 1560 and copies in good condition are 
scarce and valuable. In fact, they are 
really worth more than the price they sell 
for today. It was for years the household 
Bible of the English race, although trans- 
lated by the English exiles at Geneva 
during Bloody Mary’s reign, it was dedi- 
cated ‘‘To the Moste Vertuous and Noble 
Quene Elisabet, Quene of England, France, 
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and Ireland.”’ At least 200 editions of the 
Bible and New Testament 
before 1630, consequently for centuries 

was in almost every home. The later 
editions of this Bible have therefore be 
come the béte bookseller. 
They turn proud 
possessors asking fortunes for copies hardly 
worth the value of old paper 
published after 1600 are the worst offenders. 
It is a pity, for the peace of mind of th« 
booksellers, that they were not all destroyed 
in the Great Fire of London. They still 
exist to torment the souls of bookmen, and 
although the language of the 
Bible has always been considered good, 
homely English, the language of thé 
bibliofiend, when he receives one on ap- 
proval, with charges collect, is 
more vigorous and expressive. 


were issued 


noir of every 


up everywhere, their 


The copies 


Genevan 


certainly 


The Parable of the Vinegar 


Not long ago a woman came to my Phila 
delphia library with a Breeches Bible. True, 
it was rather ancient, authentically dated 
1629. From the moment I met her | 
realized she suffered from suppressed emo- 
tions of some Although I am a 
customed to prospective sellers with queer 
symptoms, I was alarmed. Her 
hands shook violently, she was deadly whit: 
one moment and a flaming pink the next 
When I inquired what she wanted for her 
Bible she replied in quick, nervous tone 
“Fifty thousand dollars!” Now I am 
always amazed at these grand ideas ot} 
value evinced by the layman. I hope I do 
not always show my surprise. Indeed, 
some people accuse me of having a poke 
face. This Bible was certainly worth no 
more than twenty dollars. But before | 
apprised her of the distressing news, whic! 
I always hate to impart, I was cautious 
enough to call in one of my assistants to 
aid me should she collapse on my hands. 

It is to the eternal credit of bookmen 
that the sense of humor has been the ruling 
passion with them all. They all see the 
joyous, the fantastic, the capricious sid 
They are never never unduly 
bowed down with the gravity of their ca 
ing. Although they ardent, 
passionate lovers, they always remain gay 
and debonair. The history of Old Bible 
bears eloquent witness on this point. Why 
do Bug Bibles, Vinegar Bibles, Wicke 
Bibles tickle the fantasy of 
For instance, Matthew's Bible of 1551 con 
tains the reading in Psalm xci, 5: ‘‘So that 
thou shalt not nede to be afraid for any 
bugges by nighte, nor for the arrow that 
flyeth by day.”” Or think how the Christiar 
world would have been disrupted if it had 
followed the Commandments of the 1631 
Bible, which leaves out entirely the ‘‘not 
in the Seventh. This terrible “‘wicked 
book reads: ‘‘ Thoushalt commit adultery 
Only four copies escaped the public ex 
ecutioner, and the poor printer was fins 
£300 by Archbishop Laud 

Baskett’s Oxford Bible of 1717 is a mir 
of magnificent errors; the amusi! 
being that of ‘‘ The parable of the vinegar 
instead of ‘‘ vineyard.” 

There are three tremendously important 
American Bibles: The Eliot Indian Bible, 
the Saur and the Aitken Bibles. Joh 
Eliot, Apostle to the Indians, translated 
the Bible into their language and had it 
printed in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1661-63. Thus the first Bible issued on t 
continent was, appropriately, in the tongue 
of its natives. And the was it 
German—the first in a European 
printed in America—from the 
Christopher Saur, at 
sylvania, in 1743. The third —at last ir 
English —was printed in 1782 by R. Aitken 
‘‘at Pope’s Head, three doors above the 
Coffee House, in Market Street,’’ Phila 
delphia. The great demand for early Amer 


sort. 


rather 


sérieux, 


are nay, 


collectors 


most 


second 
language 
press of 


Penn 


Germantown, 


icana will surely raise these three treasure 
to heights at present undreamed of in the 
bookman’s philosophy. 
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‘Right now,’’ comes back Heeney, ‘‘ An- 
derson don’t give a Scandinavian hoot how 
often, when and where he’s hit 
a nice shiny set of crocks to worry about 
and he'll fold up on you like a concertina.” 

“Oh, the bunk! ‘You remind 
me of the bride that started erying on ac- 
count of seeing a nail in the wall about six 
feet off the g When they asked her 
what the hell, she told 'em she might be- 
come a mother some day, and when the 
child got to be six foot tall it maybe’d run 
into the nail and put an eye out. You lead 


Give him 
: Says | 
round. 


I 
} 


off with an idea that Anderson might possi- 
bly buy a hand-me-down, and finish up 
with the cinch that he’s going to lay down 
to save an eight-dollar set of fodder man- 
olers.” ‘ 


‘Eight dollars or eighty cents,” returns 
Jim, “it’s something to protect, and once 
the Blotter goes in for protection, you’ll go 
Democratic as far 

“Boy,” says I, ‘‘you sure look ahead. 
lHlow’'d you get 

“Watching 'em come and go,” 
the vet. 

It’s a week before I sees Heeney again. 
I’m up in my hotel room making a book- 
worm out of myself with a form sheet when 
he driftsin. ‘‘Seen the Blotter lately?” 
inquires. 

“No,” says I 

“Yeh,” 
Dance. He's 
last night.”’ 

“What's he doing 
‘Hoisting "em?”’ 

‘‘No booze,”’ says Heeney. “Girl.” 

“‘Worse,”’ I snorts. ‘‘ How’d he grab one 
with that pan of his?”’ 

“From what Casey tells me,”’ answers 
Joe, ‘‘Anderson drifted up there last Sat- 
urday by his lonesome. None of the chicks 
would give him a tumble except a new 
hostess, a sort of quiet, corn-fed_ kid 
Casey’d just put on. She slips the Blotter 
the kind of smile you could spread on a 
waffle, dances with him a couple of times 
and goals the Swede. He’s been back every 
night since.” 

“The frill’s bad enough,” says I. ‘‘ Don’t 
tell me he’s got a mouthful of store teeth.” 

“No,” returns Heeney, ‘‘ but he’s on his 
way. His hair’s combed and he’s dressed 
up like Astor’s beagle hound. When I tells 
you he’s wearing cloth-top shoes with pear! 
buttons, you can draw even on your imag- 
ination for the rest of the layout. But I 
ain't spilled it all yet.” 

“Talk freely,”’ I urges. 
and suspense 
“This gal I was speaking of,” 
soe, “ 


fighters. Anderson ain’t the only 


as he’s concerned.” 


o smart?” 
answers 


he 


“He’s resting up.” 
“At Casey’s Palais de 
him there 


grins Joe. 
a regular. Saw 


there?"’ I growls. 





“You know me 


goes on 


eems to be tanglefoot for prize 


biffer she’s acked over the 
heart 

“Who else?” I asks. ‘‘ Mike 
Bevan?” 


**Danny Taylor,’ comes back 


Heeney 

**Great!"’ lexclaims. “‘ That’l! 
give usa lance to Whoop itu 
is a grudge fight.”’ 

[tho ht vou d be ple 


wer 


a et for the mil 


Signed the papes yester- 
day,’ I tells him. ‘‘Our cut of 
the gate be fifteen grand sure, 


we win, and a chance at the 


prominent money with Boots Dan- 
ther. What kind of a looker is this 
abaret chick What’s her name?” 
Her name Hazel Evans,” re 
turns Joe, ar 1 tor look B. she’s 
Hult 
‘Good f the eye explalr 
Hleene 5 
‘The Bilott ire picks swell 
ompetition for himse * | remark 
What nance i he vot wit “a 
frill against indsome kid like 
laylor?” 


Ville PLAS 
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‘From what I saw,” says Joe, ‘‘she seems 
to spread her salve fifty-fifty between the 
lads, but I sort of have the idea that deep 
down she’s stronger for the Swede, stepped 
on face and all, than she is for Danny. The 
smiles she slips Tay lor look to me like house 
stuff. The Blotter gets private stock.” 

When our plan of playing up the scrap as 
a grudge affair gets to Anderson’s scram- 
bled ears, he lets out a loud roar. “You 
drag Hazel into this,” he snarls, “and there 
will be a grudge fight, but you'll be at the 
other end of it.” 

**Listen,’’ I argues, ‘‘it’ll mean more jack 
at the gate and you'll be stronger with the 
chick than ever before. Get the line-—a 
boy fighting for the love of a pure girl and 
all that. The frills like to have strong men 
biting their ears off over ‘em.”’ 

‘Keep her out of it,’’ barks the Blotter. 
“She's too nice a girl to get mixed up with 
a couple of pugs. Besides, I ain’t nothing 
to her.”’ 

‘“‘No?” says I. 
idea.” 

‘What chance,’’ comes back Anderson, 
bitter, ‘‘would I have against a 
looking feller like Taylor?” 

“Maybe,” I suggests, crafty, ‘““he won't 
be so good-looking after you get done with 


‘“‘T kind of had a different 


good 


nim. 

‘* Maybe,” grunts the Blotter; “but that 
won't help my face any. You lay off her.” 

“TIT knew it’d happen,” Heeney, 
when | repeats the conversation to him. 
‘*A cave man is a cave man until you put a 
ribbon in his hair. If I was you I wouldn’t 
do no side betting on this mill.”’ 

‘*Why not?” I asks. ‘‘The kid ain’t got 
his store teeth yet.” 

“‘No,”’ returns Joe, 
ing in a mirror 
fate.”’ 

I takes Heeney’s advice and I’m sure 
glad Idoes. Whata fight it turns out to be! 
Taylor starts off leading a right and Ander- 
son climbs into a clinch. When the referee 
finally separates ’em the Swede telegraphs 
a left, Danny ducks and they fall into a hug. 
There’s the whole story of the mill round 
by round. Nota half dozen clean blows are 
struck, nor can all the booing of the crowd 
make either one of the biffers step clear and 
fight. I yelps for action, but Joe just sits 
quiet and smiles. 

““Danny’s saving his beauty,” he re- 
marks, ‘“‘and the Blotter’s saving what’s 
left of his.” 


says 


‘*but he’s been look- 


and discovered he has a 










“Keep Her Out of it,'’ Barks 


the Blotter 
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The bout’s called a draw by the referee 
and a frame-up for a return go by the 


patrons of the game—and an unhappy, 
though profitable, evening by me. 

‘““Well,”’ says I to Heeney, on the way 
home, “I guess the party is over.” 

‘Yep,’ comes back Joe, “‘the Swede’s 
red ink from now on; but you got no ache 
coming. You've sweated about twenty 
grand out of his hide, and, anyhow, you 
never expected to get more than three or 
four fights out of him.” 

“That’s right,”’ Ladmits; ‘‘but I kind of 
figured he’d stick around until somebody 
biffed his brains loose.”’ 

‘Somebody did,’’ says Heeney. 

Joe and I are squatting in the office the 
next morning when the Swede drops in. 
He’s dressed up like a cross between a race- 
track tout and a pair of 'em, and there’s not 
a mark on him —that is, not a fresh one from 
the night before. 

‘Say,’ he opens up, “what do you fellers 
know about these elastic surgeons?”’ 

‘Elastic surgeons!"’ I repeats. 

‘*He must mean chiropractors,” suggests 
Heeney. ‘They stretch you out and re 

‘I mean,” cuts in the Blotter, ‘‘the guys 
that make your face over, give you a 
Roman nose eg 

“You got a 
minds him. 


roamin’ nose now,” [ re- 


‘Plastic surgeons,’’ says Joe ‘That 
what you’re talking about? 
“Yeh,” comes back Anderson “Can 


they fix you up on the square?” 

“On the square or on the bias,"’ returns 
Heeney. ‘‘They’re doing wonderful things 
nowadays. I read only the other day where 
they took a bozo’s big toe off and made him 
a couple of ears and a pair of blue eyes.”’ 

‘That right?” 
ous and eager 

‘“*Sure,’’ I plays along; ‘‘and I knows an- 
other case where a i 

‘Quit kidding the boy,” interrupts Joe, 
who has a kind-hearted streak. ** You really 
think of having something done to your 
face?’’ he asks the Blotter. 

‘I got to,”’ answers Anderson, earnest. 

‘For Hazel?” goes on Heeney 

“Yeh, for Hazel,’’ blurts out the Blotter. 
‘If I wasn’t so bunged up I'd have as good 
a chance with her as Danny Taylor.” 

‘*Maybe,” suggests Joe, ‘“‘your chance 
now is as good, if not better than his.” 

‘No, it ain’t,”” says the Swede. ‘She 
always looks kind of funny at me, and I 
know why. he world would 


inquires the Swede, seri- 


Any girl in the 
be ashamed to be seen with a bird smeared 
up like me.” 
‘Ashamed nothing!"’ I grunts. “If 
you're plastered with enough piastres you 
can stack up like something that 
the cat dragged in from the ash 
can on a rainy day and still cop 
off the queen of the May.”’ 
**Not Hazel,” comes back the 
Blotter. 
“Of course not,”’ Ljeers. “No 
cabaret cutie’d even look at a 
} john with jack. No e 
/ “IT know what's biting you,”’ 
busts in Anderson. ‘‘ You just 
want around 
playing give and take, me tak 


me to stick here 
ing the wallops and giving you 
the cakes. Well, I’m through.” 
**Who’s been talking to you”? 
I asks 
“T been talking to myself lately,”’ 


t from 


answers the 


Sweden, ‘and I’m de 


well-dressed man 


veloping into a 


a good listener 
He grabs his hat and ducks out of 
the office before I an say another 
word *(Good-by, box fighter,” 

ays I 

‘Good-by’s right nods Heeney. 
When those plastic Dabies get 
through with him he'll even be afraid 
“= to go out in the rain His trick 


nose might wash off.”’ 


Continued on Page 91 
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You can enjoy these 


0 4 i : Paramount ‘Pictures noz 


more RR 








LORENCE Vidor, aristocrat of 
the screen, as an actress who 
fights her way to the lieights of fame 
only to make an amazing discovery. 
A love story with a tremendous 
appeal to all women. Directed by 


Luther Reed. 























With Loutse 
Brooks and 
Fas Nes Hall 
FVERYBOD wants t 
4 t st t ba 


Wit! 
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FEATURES « NEWS REELS - COMEDIES 





78 Greater Paramount Pictures 


\ HAT glorious times you have coming to you! “Beau Geste’’, 
“Metropolis”, “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes’’, “Beau Sabreur’’, 
“Underworld” to name but a few. And pictures starring Harold Lloyd, 
Clara Bow, Richard Dix, Bebe Daniels, Wallace Beery and Raymond 
Hatton, Adolphe Menjou, Thomas Meighan, Esther Ralston, Flor- _ UCED by | 
ence Vidor, Eddie Cantor, W. C. Fields, Pola Negri, Raymond Pagers sca 
Griffith, Fred Thomson, Emil Jannings. Always true, but never more 
so than now, “‘/f it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town.”’ 


THE EYES OF THE WORLD 


ahh Ay 





Short Features Pek a 


gla > ARAMOUNT-CHRISTIE COMEDIES starrin, €; v ean 


\ a 
correo MCMEXV! - PARAMOUNT PAMOYS LASKY CORPORATION ft. Mar Astor 


cor . Bobby Vernon, Billy Dooley, Jim: \c 
CO é EMAnUEL (OMEN torron, mR in others. Edward F verett H ate rs ( “s 
| gpg twice a week, and backed by the man- . comedy-dramas. “Kra 
power and resources of the largest motion pictur sy) and “Out of the Inkwell” 
organization in the world. You'll always find all t toons. Now you will s 
news of all the world, first and dest, in PARAMOUNT features of the same hig 
NEWS. Ask your Theatre Manager to book it now. ity as Paramount Picture 
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WHAT GUM-DIPPING MEANS 
TO TIRE BUYERS 


| have driven my car equipped with Firestone Gum- 
Dipped Balloon Tires through fourteen different states 
ind after 23,500 miles of most satisfactory service, they 
> still on the car.—C. S. Morris, Dallas, Texas. 


estone Balloon Tir have run to date 21,110 


they are still in service with the spare still on the 
t 


k as it was when I purchased this car.—J. C. Forp, 
jillac, Mich 

unded out 40,000 miles on a Firestone Bal- 

This 1s the first ti I ever had such good 

out of anv tire, so [ll e on Firestones from 

Joun L. Doex, R. D. 2, Glenshaw, Pa. 

I want to congratulate you on the quality of the Fire- 

stone Balloon Tires. The ones that I am now driving 

are good for at least five thousand miles more even 

though they have already been driven more than 20,000 
miles. —G. C. Counciit, Conway, Ark. 


1924 I bought a car equipped with Firestone 

1 Tires. Since that time these tires have delivered 

44,000 miles including two round trips from Den- 
‘olo., to Long Beach, Calif., ov e 

the Rocky Mountain district. Af 


ire still in service.—SHERWOOD 


> worst 
three 


KROCKER, 


tirely unsolicited expression of our happy 


th Firestone Balloon Tires. In June 1926 

equipped with Firestone 

in Wisconsin. We arove 

England; thence turned 

lem, traveling 6,971 miles, 

e reaching home. The 

tires. 7,300 miles with- 
rt G. Doney, Salem, Oregon. 


the 


of purchase, with Fi 
front tire has covered 
t off the rim.—L. Spaet 
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Someone a 


Dips the Cords of the Carcass ina 
Rubber Solution 


In the old Fabric Tire, internal friction was excessive, and mileage low. This 
was due to the square-woven construction which made it impossible to insulate 
the fabric with rubber. 

Then came the Cord Tire. The cords in each ply were laid parallel—with 
no interwoven cross-threads—permitting much greater insulation of the cords 
—one from another. This materially reduced friction—and more than doubled 
tire mileage. But the small cords were not insulated with rubber, and destruc- 
tive friction within the cord was not overcome. 

Firestone chemists knew that if they could find a way to insulate every fiber 
of every cord with rubber, they could add many thousands of extra miles of 
wear to the Cord Tire. 

Such a method was found in the Firestone Laboratories—and called 
“Gum-Dipping.” By this process the cords of the carcass are dipped in a 
rubber solution which penetrates to the innermost fibers. 

Gum-Dipping made the Balloon Tire practical and established a new 
standard of tire mileage. 

Firestone’s control of raw materials in the primary markets of the world, 
together with economical manufacturing and distribution, gives you the safety, 
comfort and long mileage of Gum-Dipped Tires at prices no higher than you 
would pay for tires of ordinary construction. 

Call on the Firestone Dealer today. Let him save you money and serve 


you better. 
MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


OW N R U B B E R 
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Feeding freight to empty holds 


Why the power that serves the stevedore should start and light your car 


HE industrial truck and tractor, powered 

by storage batteries, now rule the domain 
where heavy freight was formerly moved by 
hand. 

Propelled by powerful Exide Batteries, these 
bustling little machines now ply the nation’s 
piers, plants and railroad stations, moving 
heavy loads at incredibly low cost. 

The company that builds batteries that are 
selected for this bruising work also makes the 
Exide Battery to start and light your auto- 
mobile. Certainly it is reasonable to believe 
that the engineers who build batteries for such 
exacting service know how to build an equally 


good battery for your car. 
Consider these 
three important points 


Point &. Back 


lighted and started by storage battery power 


in 1911 the first car to be 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, 


was equipped with an Exide Battery. Today 
the Exide starts and lights millions of motor 
cars. This steady gain in public favor has been 
the natural result of building batteries that 
perform faithfully an unusually long time and 
cost little or nothing for upkeep. 

The Exide made for your car is built by the 
world’s largest manufacturers of storage batter- 
ies for every purpose. This leadership is evi- 


Exide 


THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY 








PHILADELPHIA : - 


dence conclusive that the promise of high 
quality in Exide Batteries is consistently ful- 
filled. 

Point 2. 
are sold and serviced by more than 8000 com- 
petent dealers in cities and towns all over the 
United States. This makes it possible for you 
to secure quick and expert attention to your 
battery wherever you happen to be. 

Point 3. 
ingly low. In fact, it frequently sells at lower 
prices than batteries of lesser reputation. This 


Exide Batteries for automobiles 


The cost of an Exide is surpris- 


low initial cost, together with long life and low 
cost of upkeep, makes the Exide a notable 
economy. 


A r 7 


FOR YOUR RADIO... There is an Exide Radio Battery 
of the right size for every set and a type for every tube. 
Also power units that stay charged from your house cur- 
rent. At radio and Exide Battery dealers. 


EXIDE BATTERIES OF CANADA, LIMITED, TORONTO 














Continued from Page 86 
rhink they can do anything with that 
azzed-up phiz of his?” 
They can’t do it any harm,” opines Joe. 
mi 


f pm one months later I’m alone in the 
office one night when there’s a knock on 
the door and a young fellow waltzes in. 
lie’s a stranger to me and I shows it 

‘Know me?” he asks. 

‘Should I?”’ I comes back. 

‘You should,” he smiles. ‘‘ You played 
me for a sucker long enough.” 

“The face ain’t familiar,”’ says I, “‘but 
your manner is. The Blotter!” I gasps, 
atching the old cold blue glint in his lamps 


‘No more.”’ he “Harry Ander 





snaps 


“ Over there 
I want to take a 


ites 


‘Sit down, kid,”’ Liny 
light 


re j 
good 100K 


near the 
t you ig 
‘Sure,”’ he laughs 

I never saw a neater piece of repair Work 
in my life Instead of the squashed-in 
smeller, he’s got the nose of a movie star, 
straightened out and smaller, 
and the mess of scars he had on his map are 
gone. Even his hair has been made over 
a jumble of tow-headed cowlicks having 
heen changed into a slick blond pompadour. 
The new teeth have altered his whole ex- 
pression, filling out his cheeks and making 
his mouth look entirely different. It’s won- 
ul what a layout of crocks’ll do for a 
ruy’s pan. 

I looks to find the marks where the pieces 
were put together, but I can barely see ’em 
Swell job of work,” says I admiringly 

“Ought to be,’’ comes back the Swede. 
‘Since the last time I saw you I been in 
the hospital most of the time. When they 
weren't cutting on me, they were sewing; 
and when they weren’t doing either, they 


nis ears are 








vere pulling stitches.” 
‘And all for the love of a lady,’’ I mur- 
murs. ‘* What does Hazel think of her baby 
‘She hasn't seen me yet,” returns the 
Blotter. *‘ You ever hear anything of her?” 
I understand,” I tells him, ‘‘that she’s 
still over at Casey’s Palais de Dance and 
that Danny Taylor’s still playing up to 
her.”” A mean look creeps into Anderson's 
amps. ‘‘But you ain’t lost out yet,” | 
comforts him. “‘She’s asked Heeney several 
mes where you were and if he’d heard from 
ou. Didn’t you tell her where you went?” 
‘No,’ says the Swede; “I wanted to get 
myself fixed up private before I walked in 
I’m going over to Casey’s now.’ 
I asks. ‘“‘I just 
1e expression on Hazel’s face 
I'll bet 
for a row of cover charges.” 
Blotter with a grin 
Come on with me, but duck when I give 
u the office.” 
What are 
walking toward 


on her 

Mind if I go along?”’ 
want 
when she gets her first peek at you. 


to see 





uu knock her 


‘Sure,”’ says the 


your plans?” I 


Inquires as 
we're Casey's ‘Going 


>os 


back into the fight game 


“Yep,” returns Anderson; andas I | 
questioning into his new face, he goes 
‘Don’t worry. That stuff 
The doc tells me that e 
now is just like it was born on me 


is there to stay 


“Better learn some boxing, thougl I 
suggests, ‘before taking anybody on.’ 
‘I intend to,”’ says the Blotter ‘My 


punching-bag days are over. Any guy that 

slips me anything from now on is go 

have a couple slipped right back at hin 
“Work for me?” 
By this time I've got the idea that the 

Swede neve! 


I asks 
was as dumb as we 


he was, and wit! wallop and some box 


ng iessons I sees a chance | asning ir 


on him some more 


I guess so,” shrugs Andersor ut | 
won't be ready yet for a couple of mont}! 
These face fixings of mine have got to get 
good and set first 

It’s around nine cK when we rea D 
Casey's, and it being one of those dumps 


that don’t really get to going until after 

midnight, only a few come-ons are 

I’m no sooner inside, tt 

Taylor 

fast to a frill in a pink dress 
“That's Hazel,”’ wh 

cited 


. 9 
snes 


ough, than 
He’s leaning over a table talking 
Anderson, ex 


pers 
spe 


al id rigt t en 
with wide innocent eyes 


boric ugh, a silm, 
dark skirt 
that ought to be looking around a parlor or 
an opera house instead of a hard joint like 
The 


Casey's is the lights 


the Palais only thing soft about 
‘Let's sit down a couple of tables away,” 
I suggests, ‘‘and see if she gives you a rap.”’ 
Hazel and Danny hand us a casual glance 
as we squats, and return to their business 
Their business seems to be a hot and heavy 
I can’t hear what they’re saying, 
but Taylor is trying to sel] her a bill of some 
kind and the gal’s getting 
second. Suddenly she gets up all 
and starts away from Danny 
As she table the Blotter 
reaches out and grabs her 
Hello, honey girl,”’ says he 
She turns at him fierce and burns him up 
with a look. ‘“‘Lemme alone, you 
fathead!” shrills, and breaks 
before Anderson can his trap. He 
gazes up at me, pale and puzzled 
didn’t make you, boy,” says | 
“The light’s bad and she’s got too much of a 
mad on. Asa matter of fact, I don’t beliey 
she'd give you a tumble any time, any place 
Takea peep in that mirror,” I goes on, point 
ing to one on the wall, ‘and see if you'll find 
the old Blotter staring at Harry Ander : 
He never gets a chance to look. I hea 
shuffling sound, a hoarse grow] and Ta) 
vicious mug is bending over between us. | 
catches a whiff of prewar breat! 


quarre! 
sorer every 


ablaze 


passes oul 
by the arm 


fresh 
she away 


open 


“She 











“Touch my girl again,” he snarls ind 
I'll break you in two.” 

“Your girl?”’ mutters the Swede, half 
rising 

Danny lets gt short right and the 
Blotter topples back into his i In a 





The Xylophone Player Takes Up Shoe-Repairing 
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verything I got on 


‘ nd he 1 I 

between ‘em, but I've got mu 
stopping these babies as I'd have of ng 
in express by putting re ‘ 
track. The few people in the 
par and duck for the d 

Wouse the ghts! I ve the , 
Nia I breaking uy is i ‘ y 
so the t von't see w at the 

Anyw ne 

aead 
t t ‘ é 
4 waite 3 rur g o 
t 1 

' ve . ‘ . « + 
my §s eme r A y } n ¢ 
t me . iy yhntl ‘ {Te t 
make ea ther t and thes up gor 

And what "- Sang es 
down on the flo wit t Back or 
10gs, ! taggers the Blotter with a 
Heits to the ead and body H r 
Swede whe meé g s 
semlentific I eve s Ande na 
e draws four or e in retur 

About a ] n see 1s ‘ itlines t 
bovs, but I in te the neh 

are kr s that they're punishing « 
ther plenty For five minute at least 
they battle toe to toe, cursing etweer 


pants and panting between curses 


Then comes the end. The Swede lands 
hard one on Taylor’s chest. He topples to 
the floor, falling against the overturned 


His head thuds against an edge and 


table 

tut he passes 
Lights!"’ I 
Somebody 

There on 

Danny, and standing ov 

Anderson—no, not Harry 

Blotter—the old Blotter. His front teeth 


are out, his nose is squashed flat 


hollers 

‘em or 
dead to the world, is 
er him Harry 
Anderson — the 


somewhere turns 


the floor. 


and his 
face is cut up as if he’d been thrown 
through a windshield 

He gazes around, dumb and dazed. Then 
his eyes turn toward the mirror. A crooked 
grin crosses his puffed lips, and 

There’sarustle, an odor of perfume. A pair 
of white arms leap around the Swede’s neck, 


a pair of red lips reach to his battered face 








‘My darling!” whispers Hazel. “I knew 
you'd come when I needed you.”’ 

Needed me?”’ mumbles the Blotte 
Yes — needed,”’ sobs the gir] He’ 
pointing to the figur the floor—‘‘wa 

going t 
I"} rest of the sentence talked into 
Anders s chest and I don’t get it 
The next thing I hears is e Irom tne 
Swede jut | ain't handsome ne ‘ 
Dar 
I hate good-looking men Ha 
rhe don't respect a girl Che ‘ 
fre There was another handsome felle 
tting at that tabie there wher 
Che Blotter’s « tted eyes str f y 
table to then \ i ‘ ‘ 
wus 
~ + 
a” - Oe” SRV 
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No matter how good your appetite may grow, pure granulated sugar, and 






be, Heinz Tomato Ketchup will make Heinz cooking, perfected through fifty- 
eight years. 


No matter how good the food may Your Appetite’s No wonder that Heinz Tomato 


be, Heinz Tomato Ketchu p will BEST FRIEND Ketchup makes you so friendly toward 
greatly improve its flavor. other food. And no wonder it has 

This appetite-triendliness starts with, seed specially won so many friends unto itself and for itself the 
cultivated by H , tomatoes grown under Heinz super- world over. *. “6. e New salad—making recipe book sent 
vision, spices procured by Heinz where they actually for four cents in stamps. « H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP 
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Al NET OF CIRCUMSTANCE 


“It’s a party line,” the other man ex- 
plained. ‘‘My name’s Veal,” he added. 

‘The Maples have me take care of their 
place in the winter. I went out to the barn 
just now and I happened to look over there 
and see it all lit up. So I thought I'd call 
up and see if they was here. They come up 
ometimes in the winter, only they usually 
go to tell me.” 

*‘No,” said Farr, “‘there’s nobody here 
but me. I was pretty near froze when I got 
here, but I’ve got a fire going now.” 

‘‘What’d you say your name was?’ 

‘Bill Farr.” 

‘*Who’s with you?” 

‘‘His name was Lambry,” said Farr, and 

aught himself with a sudden start of des- 
perate fear and amended this. ‘‘ His name 

Lambry,” he said. ‘‘ We were on our way 
over to Day’s camp on Deer Island.” 

‘Say, you’re a long ways from Deer 
Island,’ Veal told him doubtfully. 

“We got lost,” Farr repeated. And he 
added, remembering the part he meant to 
play: “I’m kind of worrying about Lam- 
bry. He’sa little fellow. He can’t stand as 
much as I can. I don’t know where’s he 
I thought I'd go out and hunt for 
him as soon as I got warmed up. Maybe 
you can get some men and come over.” 

“It’s stopped snowing,” the other re- 
minded him. ‘He'll be all right now.” 

‘The wind’s blowing the snow, down on 
the lake,” Farr protested. ‘‘ You can’t see 
anything down there.” 

‘**T guess if he’s lost, he’ll have to take his 
chances,” Veal decided, after a moment’s 
thought. ‘‘He’ll probably get into a fish 
or a summer camp somewhere. 
How'd you get in there?” 

‘I broke in a window,” Farr explained. 

‘“You did?”’ Veal echoed; and Farr, con- 

ious of the reprobation in the other’s tone, 
replied: “‘Yes, I did. I wasn’t going to 
freeze to death outside.” 

‘I’ll tell you,”’ Veal said, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, “‘you stay where you are. 
| guess maybe I'll come on over. Take me 
probably an hour to get there. I'll get hold 

ome men if I can, and we'll see if we can 

cate your friend.” 

‘I wish you would,”’ Farr agreed. And 
he added after a moment: “‘If I get warmed 
ip, I'll start out maybe before you get 


got to. 





nous 


nere 

‘You better stay there,” Veal insisted, 

r you'll get lost again.” 

‘All right,”’ Farr agreed, “I'll wait for 

u here.” 

But after he had left the telephone it re- 
juired all the big man’s resolution to hold 
It seemed to him that he 
was not yet ready to face the eyes and the 

1estions of these men who were coming. 
‘There were so many things he must con 

il, so many matters he must lead them to 


to this promise. 


lieve 
Yet in the end he dared not run away 
To do so would be confession, and to con- 
now would be destruction, since by 
thrusting Lambry’s body through the ice 
had committed himself, burned his 
bridges behind him, taken a route along 
there could be no return. 
So he waited, moving restlessly to and fro, 
rutinizing himself and his surroundings in 
a desperate determination to discover any 
detail which might betray him. Lambry’s 
wshoes caught his eye, and at first he 
thought of burning them in the fire on the 
hearth, and then he was afraid that if he did 
yme fragments would still remain when 
other men arrived. It occurred to him 
at since the owners of this cottage some- 
times came here in the winter, they must 
ve snowshoes and winter gear; and after 
me search he found three or four pairs of 


“ en 


vebs in the closet under the stairs, and he 
ried Lambry’s snowshoes before the fire 
d stowed them away there with the 
ers. They must some day be discovered, 


it by 
connection with what had passed this night 
would not be perceived. 


that time he hoped their possibie 


Continued from Page 42) 


Thereafter he waited motionless, hud- 
dling before the fire. But by and by, be- 
cause he knew he must soon or late hear 
Veal approaching, he began to listen, to 
pick out from the lessening song of the wind 
outside the house what seemed like alien 
sounds. His sensibilities were by this time 
so acute that it seemed to him he heard 
many murmurs for which the wind could 
not be responsible, and sometimes the 
sounds were like the clack of snowshoe 
frames against each other. Farr, shud- 
dering, had to remind himself that Lam- 
bry’s snowshoes were in the closet there. A 
shutter, he decided, was loose somewhere 
about the house. And sometimes he 
seemed to hear a scraping and a thumping, 
as though someone with heavy feet stum- 
bled along the veranda; and he told him- 
self, refusing to look toward the windows, 
that this was but the mysterious tumult of 
the storm. 

But after a long time he caught faintly 
what might have been the tinkle of bells 
and his attention fixed upon this sound. He 
sat with mouth open, so acute was his effort 
to hear. The tinkle was repeated, and re- 
peated again. With an infinite slowness it 
became more clearly audible, seemed to 
come nearer, until at last Farr was sure he 
did in fact hear it, that it was not simply an 
imagined sound. 

This tinkle of an approaching bell 
brought him abruptly a great peace. It 
meant that other men were coming, that he 
need no longer be alone here in this empty 
house with a wet and dripping Lambry 
peering in at him through the black win- 
dows. And when the sound of the bells 
came still nearer, he rose and went to the 
door and turned the lock and stood in the 
doorway to look out. 

Since he was in his stocking feet, he would 
not venture into the snow, even upon the 
veranda here. So he waited, and a shaft of 
light from one of the windows beside him, 
striking down across the snow-clad slope 
below the house, revealed to him the ap- 
proaching sled dragged by an old horse. 
Upon it he could see the black figures of 
three men. 

The sled stopped by and by at the foot of 
the veranda steps, and the men, without 
speech, alighted from it; but their silence 
was oppressive to Farr, so that after a mo- 
ment he spoke to them in what he tried to 
make a normal tone. “That you, Mr. 
Veal?” he asked, and one of them replied, 
“Yes. Are you Farr?” 

They were coming up the steps, and he 
stood in the lighted doorway to meet them 
““Yes,”’ he said slowly; ‘“‘yes, my name’s 
Farr.” And he drew back to let them enter 
the room. 

When they did so he recognized one of 
the men with Veal as Shear, the station 
agent, who had talked with him and Lam- 
bry that afternoon, an eternity agone; and 
Shear spoke to him, smiling faintly, as 
though Farr’s mishap were a matter for 
jest. 

“Got lost, did you?” he asked. 

Farr, usually a silent man, was rendered 
by his fears loquacious. “‘ Yes, sir,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘ Yes, sir, we did get lost. Say, that 
wind was blowing some for a while! We've 
got to get going,’’ he added —“* 
locate Lambry.”’ 

“He the fellow with you?” Shear 
quired, and Farr said, “Yes. Yes, 
started to make a circle and see if we could 
strike land anywhere. When I tried to go 
back over my back tracks I couldn't see 
them for the snow.” 

““Where’s your toboggan?”’ Shear asked 

“We were going to meet at it,”’ Farr ex- 
plained. ‘“‘We left it when we started to 
look around.” 

Shear grinned. “If it'd 
have left it before that.’’ And he 
to the other men. “‘They were lugging a 
toboggan with more’n two hundred pounds 
of stuff on it,’”’ he declared. ‘‘Take a horse 
to pull it through that soft snow.” 


see if we can 


in- 
we 


been me, I’ 


r > 
SPpoKe 


Veal said ruefully, “You made a mess of 
that window all right.” 
“I had to get in,”’ Farr explained. “I was 


pretty near froze 

The third man approached the fire, rub- 
“It’s a ri 
he agreed, “‘even if the wind is going down.” 
And Veal said: ‘‘This is Lin Hugget, Mr 
Farr. I picked him and Shear up to come 
out with me, 
what we can do 


bing his hands zht cold night,” 


> % 


had to go out and see 
But the 
ing so much on the lake now. I guess it’s 


the fellow’s holed 


case Wwe 
snow ain't blow- 
safe to say other 
somewhere.”’ 

Farr looked at him with a quick startled 
jerk of his head at this phrase. ‘“‘ Holed up?” 
he repeated, and felt 
his cheeks. 

“‘Sure!”’ Veal declared. “In a fish house, 
or in one of the summer places 
plenty of cottages if a man can see to get 
around. All he’s got to do is 
shore somewhere and follow it along until 
he gets to a wharf. He'll be all right till 
morning.” 

Shear, who persisted in finding the situa- 
tion amusing, looked at Farr and asked, 
““What’s become of your artillery?” 

Farr touched the empty holster against 
his thigh. “I was pretty well all in,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘ Kept falling down. I guess it 
spilled out sometime and I never noticed.” 
He added vehemently, “I guess you don’t 
know how hard it was blowing there a spell 
out on the lake.” 

“Lose your knife, too?” 

“Guess I did,’’ Farr assented. “I was 
pretty near out on my feet. Maybe I threw 
‘em away. I don’t know. It was about all 
I could do to keep moving, without lugging 
them around.” 

Veal deposited another log on the fire 
and took off his heavy coat. “I guess we 
might as well stay here,”’ he suggested. 
“There ain’t any use going out looking for 
anybody now. If he hasn't got into shelter 
somewhere, he’s down by this time and 
there wouldn’t be a chance to find him. 
How far from here you think it was that you 
and him separated?” 

“*T don’t know,” 
of lost track of things 

**Long toward half past eleven,” 
plied, and Farr said incredulously, ‘‘ Lord! 
Is that all? I'd have said I was out there 
most of the night.” 

“You get frostbit any?’’ Hugget asked 

“My toes, kind of,’’ Farr told him, “by 
the way they felt when I thawed ‘em out in 
here.”’ 


up 


the blood drain from 


The re’s 


strike for 


Shear asked. 


Farr confessed. “‘I kind 
What time is it?” 


Veal re- 


“It’s a wonder you come this f 
remarked. ‘I should think you'd hay 
into a fish house or something and got into 
it out of the wind.” 

“We didn’t see 


declared quickly 


one, after dark,” Farr 


“There’s shanties all over this part of 
the lake,”’ Veal insisted, and Farr said stub 
bornly, ‘‘Well, I can’t help it. We never 
saw one.” He added, with an effort at 


me I was plowing 
anyway. You 


laughter: ‘‘ Most of the t 
along with my head down, 


couldn't look around much with that snow 
in your face all the time 

They stood silent for a moment, and ther 
Veal said thoughtfull “We I 
and get the old horse under cover. 7 
nothing for us to dot morning We 
start out come daylig vine ur 
b id ly IS : 

‘You don’t think we ought to start 
now?” Farr urged doubtfully 

But the others agreed with Veal that 
this was either unnecessary or hopeless, so 


in the end he submitted, and Veal went out 


to attend his beast and came back preset 


and they settled themselves to pass the 
night about the fire After a while Veal 
aid Ww “You tramped arout 
outsid i 't you?” 

Farr, faintly surprised, nodded. ‘I 


trying to find without br g 


ne expla 


a way in 
} 


ned, 
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(also) 
should 
bedin 
at Home 


Especially with your money. 


And it does begin at home 
—stays with you—and is a 
constant service and comfort 
wherever you are—when 
you carry American Ex- 
press Travelers Cheques. 


The “Travel” suggestion in 
the name of these Cheques 
must not limit your con- 
ception of their practical 
every-day use to you. 


The chief appeal, and the 
simple, human logic of 
American Express Travel- 
ers Chequesis that thru their 
use your every-day money is 
made safe against loss or 
theft wherever you are. If you 
lose these Cheques, or they 
are stolen, you are not the 
loser. If your Cheques have 
not been countersigned by 
you, or exchanged for value, 
the American Express Com- 
pany makes good your loss. 


What American Express 
Travelers Cheques have 
meant in money protection and 
personal service to American 
travelers in foreign lands in the 
past 36 years, they mean, with 
especial force today, to every- 
one traveling in this country. 
Safety against loss or theft of | 
your pocket money is more neces- 





sary at home today than ever. 


American Express Travelers 
Cheques are issued in $10, 
$20, $50, and $100 denomi- 
nations—bound in a small, 
handy wallet—and cost only 
75c for each $100. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS, 
| AMERICAN EXPRESS AND AMERICAN 
RAILWAY EXPRESS OFFICES 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
Cheques 


Secure your steamship tickets, } es 


and itineraries; or pl« 
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Who first called it this we have never 
Nor have we yet discovered 
just when and how the Gruen Penta- 
2on began to deserve the title. 

For there exists, so far as we are 
iware, no official committee in Amer- 
industry or politics 


known 


ican commerce, 
ch things as standard. 
yet no official cachet could 
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Every Pentagon carries this 
| GRI | N pl ige irk, plac | 
| only upon watcl of finer qual 
| ity, accuracy and finish. Made 
! ' > ‘ ‘ 
1 only in the Prec sion workshop 
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GRUEN WATCH 





‘The CROIX DE GUERRE 


of Amentcan Achievement 


THE GRUEN PENTAGON 


have marked the Pentagon more 
plainly as America’s accepted presen- 
tation watch. 

It has become that, as authentically 
as if it were solemnly appointed for 
the purpose, by sheer frequency of in- 
dividual selection. 

This was recognized when General 
John J. Pershing was presented with a 
Pentagon upon his retirement from 
the Army. 

It was recognized by the friends 
and supporters of John W. Davis 
when they presented him with a Pen 
tagon during his campaign as a can 
didate for the Presidency of the 
United States 

It has been recognized by hundreds 
of otherorganizations and individuals 
who have made the Pentagon their 
tribute to important achievement. 


Branches in Various 


MAKERS GUILD - 








This almost universal choice must, 
of course, be attributed to the par- 
ticular qualities of the Pentagon itself. 

It is unique first of all by its shape. 
But its five gracefully rounded sides 
give it more than beauty. 

The Pentagon can not tip over in 
the pocket. Keeping the upright 
position at all times permits its finely 
finished parts to operate with greater 
uniformity, hence with more con- 
stant accuracy. Its Gruen Precision 
movement, too, represents the Guild's 
highest standard of timekeeping ex- 
cellence 

For the retiring official, for the 
fellow-worker who has been pro- 
moted, for the valued employe who 
is passing a milestone, for the son 
who has won academic honors, the 
Gruen Pentagon is now everywhere 


Parts of the World 
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recognized as the logical tribute 

The Gruen jewele: 
best in your community, can show 
you the Pentagon pictured 
well as many others ranging in price 
from $2500 to $75—including the 
Paladin model at $25 Consult him 
about the details of presentation. He 


can give you valuable help. 
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Gruen Pentagon: 


Hon. John W’. Dat Mr. Howard Wurlitzer 
Admiral W. §. Benson Mr. C. ©. Nas/ 
Hon. James M. Cox Mr. Claude H. Foster 





Mr. Martin Edward Trapp Mr. Joseph W. Martin, Jr 


Justice Samuel J. Harrt 
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“*Guess you was in bad shape,”’ Veal com- 
mented. ‘“There’s tracks everywhere. 
Looks like you milled around consider- 
able.” 

‘IT was pretty cold,’’ Farr agreed. “‘But 
I just went around the house once.” 

“There’s more than one line of tracks,” 
Veal assured him, but he spoke sleepily, 
and as though the matter were of no im- 
portance; and the others paid it no par- 
ticular heed. 

During the long hours that followed they 
got some snat the cl 
they drew close to the fire, but first Farr 
had to answer many questions, going over 
and over the same ground. 
fully, stuck accurately to the general out- 
lines of his story. He and Lambry had 
become lost in the storm and wearied with 
the effort of drawing the toboggan, they 
had separated to look for shelter, and he 
had unable to find Lambry or the 
toboggan afterward. Increasingly cold, he 
had stumbled blindly through the night, 
falling and fighting to his feet again, till he 
reached land and shelter here. In some one 
of these falls his pistol and his knife must 
have been lost. Beyond that, he repeated, 
he knew nothing. 

“See anybody after you left me?”’ 
asked once, and Farr said, ‘We met a man 
named Dummer—that’s all.” 

The others smiled and nodded at 
‘‘Dummer’s out fishing every day,” 
‘**He ain’t got sense enough to stay 


hes of sleep in airs 


He spoke care- 


been 


Shear 


this. 
ohnear 
agreed 
at home. But he don’t like bad weather.”’ 

“This blow’s bad enough for anybody,”’ 
Veal commented, and Shear said thought- 
fully: ‘‘I didn’t see Dummer come in to 
I kind of expected him too. He 
runs to cover when it comes on a 
smell weather better’n 
Mr 





usually 
storm, and he can 


most folks. Where'd you meet him, 


‘Out between the islands,’’ Farr ex- 
pla ned 
Shear nodded. ‘‘I went up to the store 
right after you left,”’ he confessed. “* Proba- 
y he come in while I was away. That 
way I wouldn't see him I never noticed 


whether there was a fire in his shanty under 


the platform or not.” 

None of them made any comment upon 
this. To none of them did it seem in the 
least important, Hugget said after a 
moment, ‘‘ Wind’s going down now.” 

‘Be all clear by morning,”’ Shear agreed. 

During the night the other men slept 


some, and Farr sank at times 


but 











into a leth- 


wore the aspect of sleep; 


argy that but as 


a matter of fact, he had no rest. His fears 
were too persistent, and this long inactivity 
tormented him, increasing his apprehen- 
sions. It was a relief when he saw at last 
that the blackness outside the windows was 
giving way to the gray light of approaching 
dawn 

He did not at once arouse the other men. 
The dreadful night was done, but at the 
same time Farr feared the approaching 
So while the windows turned from 
> waited, and } 


went racing, considering wnat he 


hours 
black to gray is thoughts 
had told 


him, what he 








should tell 
come. 
They would go out presently to hunt for 
Lambry, and they would not find him 
would never find him. Lambry was gone 
for good and all, but the very fact of his 
going would remain a mystery to whicl 
there must be found some explanation. It 
was not enough that he should have been 
lost in the storm of the night before, even 
though he had perished from exposure 
His body in that case would reveal 
light of 


men who slept b 


them the day that was to 


tself to a sufficient search by the 
Farr had meant to suggest to them the 
possibility that Lambry, wandering in the 

fs through the broken 








had spoken the day 
ice on the ledges, o 
1 ice under a bridge some- 
‘r did not know just where, yet 
of thi where a 
He realized now that he 








near } ad spoke n Ss bridge 


flowed. 











had failed to 


when presently he 


suggest this to them, and 
did rouse them, point 
ing out that day had come and that they 
must be moving, he reverted to the matter 

“T’m afraid Lambry’s fallen through the 
ice somewhere,”’ he confessed. ‘‘I’m more 
worried about him all the time.” 

But they laughed at him for that. 
fall through twenty 
assured him. 

Farr said protestingly, ‘“You told me 
yesterday, Mr. Shear, that we might strike 
open water over ‘a 
nodded 


” 


inches of! ice, 


on the ledges 

‘Yes, but there's ( 
“When the lake 
rises, it breaks up some on the le dges there, 
and the water flows out over the ice. | 
meant you could get your feet wet 
can’t break through.” 

Farr digested this in silence while the 


out, 


Shear 


under it,” he explained 


but you 


others made their preparations to set 
and Shear’s intelligence awakened in the 
big man new misgivings. If Lambry could 
not have broken through the ice, then what 
were they to think had become of him? His 
thoughts were busy with this problem as 
they prepared to get 

Veal went out and fetched his horse from 
a shed in the rear of the 
nessed it once more to the heavy sled. By 
the time they were ready to start, it was 
sufficiently light so that they 
vaguely the gulf below them where the 
lake extended. They got aboard the sled, 
Farr sitting on the seat with Veal while the 
two others crouched in the bed of the vehicle 
behind. 

And as they 
braced himself to meet 
to come. 


under way. 


house and har- 


could see 





turned down the hill Farr 
wh ch 





the hours 
were 
vil 

HE light came quickly 

while they followed a winding road 
through the belt of trees along the border 
of the island, it seemed dark; but when 
they emerged upon the open lake beyond 
it was almost day. 

Veal said thoughtfully: “If we can pick 
up your tracks, it will help some. Where'd 
you hit the island?” 

And Farr said: ‘‘I don’t know. I don't 
know whether it was this way or that. | 
was just going along before the wind any 
way I could.” 

“‘Wind was almost north night,” 
Shear commented, and Veal nodded and 
turned the horse, slanting at an angle to 
the westward. But when that showed them 
in the course of a quarter of a mile no 
trace of 
again, 

By and by they came to the tracks they 
sought to find. To Farr'’s « y 
were no more than a line of 


For a space, 


last 


Farr’s passage he turned east 


casting across the lake 

es these traces 

i humps upon 

the snow, and he expressed his doubts 
“Your snowshoes packed it down some 

so it didn’t blow away,” 

‘“‘That's where you come, all right 


Veal turned the horse to follow this line 


Shear explained. 


of tracks, and a moment later Lin Hugget 
exclaimed, ‘‘Say, there’s more tracks right 
over there!”’ 

And when they 
to the south, they saw that t} 
A lesser line of hummocks sh« 
there, for the most part scarce perceptible 
yet still beyond mistaking. 

“Think you come past 
you?” Veal asked, stopping the horse to 
consider this matter, and Farr 
His throat on some account was dry 
i me,”’ he de- 


behind 


] 1 thirt 


iooKed 





yY yaras or so 





IS Was In Tat 


t 
the case wed 


here twice, do 





shook his 
head. 

‘Il kept the 
clared, “‘right along.’ 

‘Somebody else come along here then,” 
Veal insisted. ‘Probably it was 
buddy. Probably he’s down this way 

“They might be old Hugget 
pointed out. * Maybe nit 
out here had a smelt hole in 
by the island.” 

They decided in the end that those tra 
motion 
more, retracing the cours¢t Farr 
taken the night before ut thoug! 
dismissed those other traces from cons 
tion, Farr could not doso. He rememb 
his feeling that someone had followed hin 


now that thi 


wind 


you! 
tracks, 


somebody 


the ice dow: 


were negligible, and got in 


which 





and he was sure s had been the 
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the ght before t ¢ ‘ ‘ ) 
ihose t s ¢ 8 et S w 
And Ve 410 = ' Ye 

them’s snowshoe 
} nodded. Lan vshoes had 
bee ( his ow houlde But if Lan 
( i come up from sixty feet of water, he 
ould cor sent. al Cha totale 
a Th } t } ‘ y and 
tre rt the rdded up the 
ike tow it t wi I ne 1 ol then 
It w I s time sufficient rht so 
that they could see the fish houses scat 


»andtnere: ar d when they passed 


some of 


these, Veal turned aside t 
aiscover whether had taken shelter 
But they found of him and re 
turned to Farr’s track agair 


It was Shear 








trace 


who at last perceived, some 
ahead of them, a low hummock on 
the snow, and pointed it out ‘What's 
that?”’ he asked 

Farr’s tra 
that other | 
They abandoned Farr’s course now to head 
directly toward this hummock, and as they 
that it was the to- 
boggan, half covered by a drift of snow on 
one side, the other. They 
stopped to examine it. The milk cans full 
of bait were frozen and bulged and the men 
chuckled at this. 

““Guess you won't get much use out of 
that bait now,”’ Shear suggested, but Hug- 
get said, “‘ They say fish froze that way will 
come to life if you thaw ’em out.”’ 

“T’ve heard that too,”’ Veal agreed 

“TI don’t care anything about them now,” 
Farr protested, thinking it his part to show 
solicitude. “‘We’ve got to find Lambry 

The snow about the toboggan was by 
some whim of the wind scoured away more 
closely than elsewhere, 


distance 


ks here swung off to one side; 


line had before this disappeared. 





came near it Farr saw 


scoured Dare on 


so that his tracks 
just here, and Farr was grate- 


rhus, at least, 


did not show 
ful for this 
betrayal 


Shear, 


he had escaped 


examining the toboggan, asked, 


“Didn't you have an ax? Don’t see it here 
anywhere.’ 
“Must have slipped out,” 


never 


said 
quickly. “I! left 
the statior 
: out of the snow 


of the sled. 


They kicked the towrope 


and attached it to the rear 


‘We might as well haul this along with us,”’ 
Veal pointed out ‘You'll want your stuff 
when we do find Lambry, anyway.” He 
added, sweeping his eyes around the lake 


It's 
We ought to see him 


to see us, if he’s awake 


‘He ought 
broad daylight now 


pretty 


: 


soon 


Hugget, who at this suggestion had also 


looked around, spat now and said derisively, 


‘I'll bet that’s Dummer'’s fish 


house over 


there See the smoke in the chimney 

Farr looked that way. The fish house to 
which Hugget pointed was perhaps a quar 
ter of a mile from where t} ey stood, yet 











even at this distance it seemed to ! dis 
ordered faculties there was hing 
familiar I ts out ex i s ¢ 
tainly true that from t é e W 
projected above its r fa ttle wisI f 
smoke ascended 
**Dummer's he epeated \\ 
makes you t ; 
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SK your own dentist what he 
He 


dentists of 


thinks of Ipana Tooth Paste. 


knows it in fact, the 
America, through their professional 
recommendations, first gave Ipana 
its start toward the nation-wide suc- 


cess it has made. 
Then, when your dentist approves, 
get a tube of Ipana from your drug- 


gist. 
with it twice a day. You'll have clean- 


Brush your teeth and gums 


er teeth, health- 


ier gums—and 





you'll enjoy its de- 
licious taste every 
time you use it. 
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Fights Lead in Racing 
So Mesenchile Leads the 


Gights 


HE way in which modern engineer- 
ing thought is uniting on the straight 


eight equals in significance the flood of 


popular preferment which the Hup- 
mobile Eight continues to lead. 


Engineers who build for the supreme 
racing test of all—the Indianapolis 
Classic—build straight eights; engineers 
who seek the finest performance in every- 
day use, build straight eights. 

This year, as in every year since 1923, 
a straight eight won at Indianapolis. 
Today Europe is producing 11 straight 
eights, and America, 22. 


SEDAN 


"2345 


F.0O.B. DETROIT 


The straight eight develop- 
ment which comes to full 
flower in the luxurious smooth- 
ness and ease and finished 


performance of today’s beautiful Hup- 
mobile, began 20 years ago. 


And since Hupmobile has shown how 
fine an eight can be, at a price in the 
neighborhood of £2500, it is seriously 
suggested that America ultimately will 
have no place, save in a restricted 
sense, for any car—eight or six—above 
that figure. 

If you have not familiarized yourself 
with the difference that is winning 
thousands to the straight eight, we urge 
you to drive any good eight in test. 


Then drive the Hupmobile, 
and you will instantly per- 
ceive the individual superiori- 
ties which keep Hupmobile 
in the far lead of the eights. 


Fourteen Distin guished Body Types— priced from $1945 t0$5795f. 0. b. 


Detroit, plus revenue tax + + + 


CUSTOM BODIES BY DIETRICH 


— New ideas, new luxury, new diStinétion in the beautiful custom 
body designs created and built by Dietrich exclusively for Hupmobile. 


MOBILE 


EIGHT 
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The smoke rising from the chimney was 


in itself appalling, as the snowshoe tracks 
upon the snow had been. He had a terrible 
ia y that Lam ry might, indeed, be there, 


» little stove, nursing a 
whining nre 

Yet if Lambry saw them coming, he 
would not wait for them, Farr thought; he 
would duck out of sight through that hole 
in the again, grin derisively from the 
depths of sixty feet of water at their aston- 
shment when they discovered the untended 


ice 


re 

And Farr had to control an impulse to 
shout the other’s name, had to fight down 
his fears; and he huddled more closely in 
the collar of his coat to hide his stricken 
countenance from these other men. 

But their attention was all turned for- 
ward toward the little shanty, and now as 
they drew near it Veal pointed to one side 
and said: “Look there! There’s the track 
of your toboggan. Say, you come right by 
that shanty in the night.” 

“We didn't see it!’’ Farr insisted, too 
loudly.. “‘ We didn’t see any shanties! We 


l 
go 





didn’t see a thing 


‘You come right by,’ Veal repeated, 


ng at him curiously. 

“That must have been a spell when we 
had our heads down, pulling,’’ Farr urged. 
“‘Or maybe Lambry got back to the tobog- 
after I left him and hauled it a ways 
when I didn’t come back at all.” 

“‘T guess we'll find him in there,”’ Shear 
predicted. ‘‘He probably saw it when he 
passed, and when he had to give up, he’d 
come back and get inside.” 

By the time they stopped before the 
shanty they were all half convinced that 
this was in fact the case, and that Lambry 
all, that is, save Farr. 
But when they stopped and hailed the fish 
house and the door remained closed, a quiet 
settled on them, and they alighted from the 
sled without further word. As they took 
the half dozen steps necessary to bring 
them to the door, Farr saw the lock dan- 
gling, the staple removed from its place and 
hanging in the loop of the padlock. 

The circumstances seemed to him curi- 
ously important, confirming as it did his 
guess of the night before, and his attention 
fixed upon this small matter to the exclu- 
sion of all other things. 

It was Veal who jerked open the door of 
the fish house; and Hugget and Shear stood 
at his shoulders, while Farr remained a lit- 
But he heard Veal say, in 
disappointment, 


LOOK 


ran 
gan 


was secure here 





tle behind them. 
a tone of dismay and 
“Oh, hello, Dummer!” 
Farr pressed closer then, vaguely re- 
lieved; and he saw Dummer look up at the 
men in the door, an admonition in his eyes. 
“Don’t 30 much stir!’? Dummer 
said warningly. “I got a big one nibbling 
ere a minute ago. I’m going to catch 
him soon as I get some proper gear.”’ 
“See anybody around this morning?” 
Veal asked, Dummer said, “Sh-h! 


1 
make 


aown 





and 


‘ “pag me 
Don’t make such a noise! 








Hugget chuckled. “You ain’t likely to 
t any shad in that hole, Dummer,” he 
iggested 
rhe other man wagged his head. “ You 
ever can tell the way of a shad,” he re- 
f ‘I’ve caught a many of ’em in my 
They atched him for a moment in 
He was not fishing, but seemed to 
e pre gane ne, a heavy line—a cod 
e, | ous vhich the simple man 
yw attached a trer ious hook and bent 
Si aid H ‘what you aiming 
L go 10 I ing,’’ Dummer re- 
peated it pulle ff the hook. I 
aim to drop a hook d there it won’t get 
oO 
é a N i lid get that 
I his mout Hugget iz ed 
Lots of men never saw a lot of things,” 
said Dummer stubborr 
Farr looking over the shoulders the 
others, protested in surprise That line 


you've got ain’t more than ten fee 
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Mr. Dummer. What good’s that going to 
do?’”’ 

Hugget glanced back at Farr. ‘‘We’re 
out on the ledges here,’ he explained. “I 
don’t figure there’s more’n six or eight 
feet of water here anywhere. Nobody but 
Dummer would look to catch a shad out 
here.”’ 

“Six or eight feet?’ Farr repeated 
slowly, and felt a dull grip tighten on his 
heart. 

Sure!’ 


” 





said Hugget. ‘‘That’s all there 
is. 

Farr knew then that which was to come. 
But he stayed, watching stolidly, for there 
was nowhere he could flee. 

Dummer had not baited his hook. He 
lowered it through the hole, turning to 
them again with a hissing signal for silence; 
and though they smiled, yet they obeyed 
him; and though they were amused by his 
folly, yet something held the men there, 
watching to see what would come of this 
curious fishing of his. 

The man lowered the line until it went 
slack as the sinker struck bottom. Perhaps 
six feet of it had passed through his fingers. 
He lifted it then an inch or two, until it 
hung taut again; and he moved it to and 
fro, intent upon its angle, lifting it a little 
now and then, lowering it once more. 

And abruptly the three watching him saw 
him give a little twitch and saw that the 
line was taut, and he put both hands to it 
and began to pull. 

Something heavy and sluggish strained 
at the other end, and Farr was frozen where 
he stood, and could not move. But the 
others crowded forward. They leaned over 
to look down through the hole in the ice, 
and Farr leaned with them. In the dark 
water something became visible, something 
obscure and formless; and Dummer, lift- 
ing with a gingerly yet steady pull, drew it 
upward toward the hole in the ice. 

Farr saw, even in the darkness, all too 
clearly. When this object on the end of 
Dummer’s line was within a few inches of 
the surface he perceived that the hook was 
fast in the lapel of a coat—Lambry’s coat. 
And a moment later the hook came half out 
of the water, would come no higher because 
the rest of Lambry caught against the 
sides of the hole. 

Dummer dragged the line to one side, 
grumbling; and when he did so Lambry’s 
face, in the friendliest manner in the world, 
freed itself from the ice and lifted above 
the surface to confront them there. 


viii 

UMMER’S little shanty was crowded. 

The place was small; there was in it no 
proper room for more than one or two men. 
But Dummer was in it, sitting in his accus- 
tomed place above the hole in the ice; and 
Shear and Veal and Hugget were crowded 
in the doorway, Farr leaning upon their 
stooping backs and peering over their shoul- 
ders. The place was packed with them, 
with their bodies bulky in the heavy gar- 
ments that they wore. It was a gloomy 
little corner, dark and ill lighted; outside, 
the lake under its blanket of ice and snow 
lay gleaming in the risen sun. The shanty 
was full of men; and when Lambry’s head 
appeared, there were too many of them in 
the place. Veal and Hugget recoiled, carry- 
ing Farr with them, out into the open light 
of day, into the clean and sun-scoured air. 
They stood there, these three, just without 
the door, alert as though at a movement 
they might break into panic flight. But 
their eyes were furtively attentive to the 
scene within. 

While their bodies had obscured the door- 
way, the shanty but when they 
recoiled and left the opening free, more 
light struck in. And Shear, a bolder man 
and more resolute than these other 
that he might see and he 
out, without turning his head: “It’s him! 
It’s Lambry here!” And he reached down 
with a quick movement and caught the cod 
line, which was slipping a little through 
Dummer’s startled hands. 

Dummer burst into a sudden 
of protest. ** Let go my line!’’ he demanded. 


was dark; 


, leaned 


tne better; cried 


violence 
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“You get out of here! I’m doing this! 
This is my shanty! You haven’t any call 
to come bothering me!” 

Shear had knelt to get a grip on the lapel 
of Lambry’s coat. He said gravely over his 
shoulder to Veal, ‘‘Get the old fellow out 
of here! Make room!” 

So Veal, with some reluctance, caught 
Dummer by the arm and dragged him to 
his feet and drew him out of the fish house. 
Dummer submitted, babbling resentfully. 

Farr was standing there, and Shear 
looked out at him with a sudden glance 
like a glance of recognition, and he said 
abruptly, ‘Come in here, Farr. It’s Lam- 
bry.” 

The big man was so paralyzed by dismay 
at this which had come to pass that he 
could neither move nor speak. His world 
was in collapse, the structure of his hopes 
all shattered, the worst of his fears become 
actuality. Yet there was in him no resist- 
ance, only a helpless submission to this 
catastrophe, and he let Veal thrust him al- 
most rudely through the shanty door. Hug- 
get was bold enough to follow him. Behind 
their backs Dummer plucked at them, 
shouted at them abusively, clamoring to 
get in; but the other men paid him no 
heed. 

Shear, with an awkward care and gen- 
tleness, lifted Lambry’s body up through 
the hole in the ice. When it was half free, 
they all saw Dummer’s ice pick bound there 
to Lambry’s arm. Their eyes remained for 
a moment fixed upon this, and then Shear 
looked up at Farr. 

““You do that?” he asked in a level tone. 

Farr’s lips were bloodless. He spoke au- 
tomatically. ‘‘We got separated,” he re- 
peated mechanically. ‘‘We got lost. I 
couldn’t find him any more.” 

Shear, with a nod, looked down again, 
and he and Hugget between them extended 
Lambry’s body on the ice. It was cramped 
there, for the shanty was so small; but 
Veal said in a low tone, ‘‘I’ll bring the sled 
over.” 

And he turned away and they watched 
while he maneuvered the old horse, shout- 
ing at the creature in tones unnaturally 
loud. He led it in a half circle till the sled 
was just outside the shanty door and a lit- 
tle way off. 

Dummer had drawn aside; he was sit- 
ting on his hand sled, watching them mo- 
rosely, mumbling at them angrily. Hugget 
and Shear lifted Lambry and laid him on 
the straw in the bed of Veal’s sled; they 
disposed him there in what dignity was 
possible. 

In this necessary handling, the two men 
discovered a thing or two; and they spoke 
together in low tones upon these matters, 
and they looked once or twice toward Farr. 
Farr was leaning against the corner of the 
shanty, watching the snow at his feet. He 
was dulled and insensible to terror now. 

By and by they covered Lambry over 
with a horse blanket. It was the only thing 
available. Their attention was now fixed 
upon the sled rather than on the shanty, 
and Dummer rose and said in surly fashion 
at Shear’s elbow, “‘Guess you’re through 
with my prop’ty now.” 

“It’s too bad, Dummer,” Shear said in 
a kindly tone. ‘‘ Yes, we’re through.” 

Dummer went into his shanty; and be- 
hind him he slammed the door, shutting 
them out, shutting himself in that dim ob- 
security. They heard him rattle at the fire 
and a fresh plume of smoke arose. The fish 
house presented its inscrutable front to 
them, and after a moment they forgot it 

Shear, used to responsibilities, was will- 
ing to assume them now. When Dummer 
entered the shanty, Farr had moved away 
from the the little house and 
stopped doubtfully near the tail of the sled. 
The sun, having dispelled at last the mists 
of morning, lay along the ice like a gleam- 
ing sword. Their were narrowed 
against the glare. And while Veal and Hug- 
get stood by, awkwardly yet resolute, 
Shear looked at big Farr. 

‘‘What happened, Mr. Farr?” he asked 
‘‘We might as well hear the way 


corner of 


eyes 


gravely. 
of it.” 
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“That’s 


I never saw 


“We got lost,”’ Farr repeated 
all there was. We got lost and 
him after that.’’ 

Shear shook his head. ‘‘ He’s got a 
in him,” he said, * 
That ice pick tied to his arm and your gun 
in his pocket, and your knife, and an ax 
stuck down his pants leg. Enough to sink 
him. What’d you shoot him for?” 

Farr stood for a moment, and then he 
began to sway like a great tree. Not like 
a tree that f 
wind, but like a tree that feels the ax at it 
foot and begins to shiver to its fall. 

Veal saw this, and he 
“Look out! 1 

And he and Hugget caught Farr’s arms 
and the big man’s knees gave way beneat! 


yullet 


and he’s weighted down 


bows to the pressure of the 


cried quickly, 


He’s going dowr 


him, so that he slumped on the ice, half 

sitting, half crouching there. His head was 

bowed and his mittened 

gether with a gesture curiously as thoug! 
f 


he were washing them. ‘‘ He shot himself,” 
he said, mumbling the | 


woras, 


hands twisted te 


with bowed 


head. ‘He shot himself.” 

Neither Hugget nor Veal made any com- 
ment on this, but Shear shook his head 
**He didn’t look to me like a man to shoot 


himself,’”” he said accusingly. ‘‘He acted 
right cheerful yesterday afternoon, when | 
see you. What'd he sh r e 

Dummer, inside the shanty, jerked at 
his door to close it tig! ter, 
shut out their voices. But 
heeded him. They were 
waiting for him to speak. 
his very despair brought 
peace, a certain resignation, so that he wa 
able to accept this catastrophe, 
longer fought against it. He even 
grimly to smile, as he raised his head and 
looked at them. 





wat 
And 


Farr a certain 





alter a little 


and no 


manage 


“ 


You’re not likely to believe anything 
I'd say,”’ he reminded them soberly; and 
Shear, after a moment’s scrutiny of the 


other’s countenance, nodded. 
**You’ve said 
a lot of things that wan’t true. 
won’t do you any harm to tell us 
more lies; and if they was the truth and we 
did believe, it would do you 
What happened, Mr. Farr?’’ 
Farr, after a moment as though to assort 
his memories, said slowly: ‘‘We got lost, 
And cold—like to 


“‘That’s so,”’ he confessed 








the way I told you. 

froze—and wore out from hauling that to 
boggan. It’s heavy,” he added in an apolo 
getic tone. “And the snow was kind of 
deep in places, and the wind was blowing 


awful hard. We was pretty well tired out 
“T lowed you would be,”’ 
“T told you that before you started.” 
“Tt wasn’t so bad till it got dark,’’ Far 
explained. ‘‘But after that, not 
where we were nor how far we had t 
got tougher all the time.” 


snear agreed 








“It’s no joke, for a fact,’’ Hugget su 
gested, a certain sympathy in his tone 
“T’ve been out a night like that myself.’ 

“We come to this fish house here Fart 
went on. “And Lambry, he said we'd 


break into it and stay the night. We didn’t 


know where we were, and he said we coulk 
have a fire and keep warm in there He 
wanted me to take the ax and knock the 
lock off, but I kind of didn’t e to breal 
into any man’s house.”’ 

Veal said resentfully, “‘ You wan’t so par 


ticular down at Maple Lodg« 
‘I’d quit being particular by then,” Far 
confessed, and Veal nodded. 


“Yes, I guess so,”” he agree 





Farr felt the hostility in his t 
accepted it submissively. He 
cept, he realized, the enm 
world. There was no chance that anyone 
would believe. Nevertheless he went o 
telling them at last the truth of it 


‘*T was too slow for him, getting the ax,” 


he explained. ‘‘And he said he'd shoot the 
lock off. He wanted my gu I'd have 
given it to him, but he cou t wait for 
me. My hands was cold and I couldn't 
move fast, and he grabbed it out of the hol- 
ster.” 

He hesitated for a moment, and then 
went on. ‘He gave me the } ht to 


Continued on Page 103 
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Five hundred tons of paint protect this 
greatest suspension bridge~Safety first 
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Sixty thousand tons of 
bridge kept safe by five 
hundred tons (forty-three 
thousand gallons) of paint. 
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This huge new bridge has started right 
Bridge builders know the need of 
systematic surface protection. They 
know their structures will not endur¢ 


without paint. 
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Almost everything man makes 
pends in large measure on paint an 
varnish. Experienc e teac he S him that 
his house, his furniture, his car—like 
the bridge—will not last so long nor 
serve so well without protection. “Sav« 
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the surface and you save all” is cor 

densed commonsense. The number 
of those who act upon it is growing 
amazingly. 
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SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 


18 East 4lst Street, New York 
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The New Philadelphia- Camden Bridge 
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The Tested Design for 
Balloon Tire Mileage 


FACTS and Safety 
about water curin ' we 
g Since low inflation puts the weight 


of the tire on the shoulders instead 


Heat penetrates steel 200 times 

raster tf t penetrat 3; rubber. - m 

Tl esis. Glue. sccuesiaieaseee of the center of the tread, you can 
see why this design delivers such 


at to rubber from in- 


remarkable mileage. 
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The center is free from rubber \ 

I 2 hours to heat a 29x4.40 . 

Oe . which could push the surrounding 

to the same temperature clear : 
inuaie = cae cde ool tread out of shape. 
But the Goodrich Water Cure 7 ) 
ss Calais elie diaaae The shoulders (Areas A and C) 
temperature in 40 min- are broad and heavy—three times 
The Herence inh » ° * 
hsbc ein heavier the center area—with the safety i 
: edges securing 100% contact and 
wre fa protecting grip on the road. 
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Goodrich Radio Hour Listen in every Thursday evening, over the following stations: WEAF, New York Cu 
WEEI, Boston; WJAR, Providence; WTAG, Worcester; WGR, Buffalo; WTAM, Cleveland; WCSH, Portland, M 
WGN, Chicago; KSD, St. Louis; WOC, Davenport; WCCO, ¢ 6 B E S T 


WFI, Philadelphia; WWI Detr it; WSAI, Cincinnati 
HA 


Minneapolis-St. Pau WCAE, Pittsburgh; W S, Louiseille; WSM, Nasheille; WSB, Atlanta; WMC, Memp/ 
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— for lengthened Life 





_“ Years of success show the 
By benefits of this process 


used on every Silvertown 


EAT does strange things to rubber. Just the 
right amount gives remarkable toughness. Too 
much cooks the mileage out. Too little never puts 
the proper mileage in. No tire is better than its 
curing makes it. 
So Goodrich has pioneered and developed the 
WATER CURE. 
Instead of forcing heat through the tire from the 
outside only—this process applies equalized heat 
from outside and inside—both at once. 
Result—every inner layer of the finished Silvertown 
is bound to other layers by tough, strong, fully 
cured rubber—which naturally assures longer life. 
And yet, the tread is not overcooked by excess 
heat, because half the heat required for vulcan- 
izing is applied inside the tire. 
WaTER CurRING makes Silvertowns tough clear 
through! 
Think of having such a tire to match endurance 
with that long running Silvertown tread. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1870 . AKRON, OHIO 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Kitchener, Ontario 
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Continued from Page 98 
“And he 


os a 
hold,”” he continued tried to 


hoot at the lock, but there wasn’t any 
cartridge in the barrel I told | m to wor 
the action. It was kind of stiff, and he 
lidn’t know how to handle it. He got mad 
at it, and he took the barrel in his left hand 


} 


and pushed the slide away from him witl 


other hand, and it was pointed right at 


. | ae re el j bet fiset 
n 1 yelled a im t to do that, it 
het led. the o t ‘T . 
ist as I yelled, e gun, it went off, a 

I dropped 


and for a little there wa 





e saw these three men, listening 


g 
is tale, look gravely from one 


ir said at last, “‘Lambry didn’t look 
te ” Wy : 
e a fool to me His tone was incredu- 
‘ 4 
Farr nodded ‘Lambry never was a 
fool,” he agreed, I liked Lambry. He was 


my partner.” 

Veal smiled in a bi ‘ly derisive fashion. 
‘“*And after that,’’ he suggested, “I cal’late 
this pardner you lil , he loaded 


himself down with hardware and climbed 





ed so muc! 


down through Dummer’s fish hole.” 
Farr looked at him wearily. The glare of 
the sun hurt his eyes and he closed them, 


t he went on patier tly with this incred- 

le tale. “You see,” he explained. ‘‘Lam- 
1 ‘ve got a garage, and he’s 
around the house a lot, and my wife likes 
him. That don’t worry me. I knew Lam- 
right, and I knew Nan was all 
makers kept 
and make trouble be- 


Lambry shot himself 


bry and me, we 





bry was all 








il e tt 
Y I aaoneiton count ¢ 
é ited his eve clout th 
mem Ar tne he gi 
ed tot e® hold of the lo« that he'd 
oiling to snoot oll 1d the staple come 
nr nan ind I saw the hole ir 











‘You 


s open water down around 


He looked at Shear appealingly 
toid us there wa 
here somewhere,” he reminded the other. 

I thought if I could hide Lambry so he'd 
never be found, folks would think he’d got 
1 d into a hole in the ice some 


here. And I knew you fished for shad in 





+ 





He was trembling in a cu 


lous Way. “So 





ch "he concluded. ‘“‘I was scared. 
It was the only thing I could see to do. I 
didn’t think he’d ever come up again.” 
And when for a moment no one of them 
spoke, he added apologetically: ‘‘I knew no 
one would believe the way it did happen. It 
was the only chance for me that I could 
see 9 

Veal was still nur 


ment because F: 





tage that was in his charge 
, You’re 
body with any sense 1 

And upon this there 
But Hugget 


} f4)]). 
aoubtiully, I don't 


explosively 


nence 





aressing Veal, arguing \ 


look tome aman woul igotoallthatt ib] 
It looks to me if I wanted to get rid of some- 
body, I’d do it different. Any body ‘d know 


he’d be found out up here, 
They fell into a littl 
Veal more and 


argument together 
more insistent, Hugget 
other’s condemnation 
Shear remained impartial, and whe 
Veal appealed to him he 
nd to Hugget’s attempts to enlist him in 
the argument he returned no reply. Till in 
a pause at last he said regretfully: ‘‘I don't 
any way we can check up on you, 





SnNOOK Nis 





KNOW 
Mr. F 

Farr nodded. 
saw that from the beginning of it. It’s all 
up with me 


‘You two was alone here,’ Shear re- 











marked. *‘ You're the only one that knows.”’ 


moved hand in a des} ng 
esture That Sure, that’s so,” he 
eu 
Dummer jerked again at t loor of the 
an 
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| turned to Hugget thought- 





and then the nceentrated upon 
him their arguments. Fa watching with 
hopeless eyes, saw them seek to sway from 
nis position this his sole ally. No one of 


the men was conscious of the fact that the 








opinion was not neces y decisive. They 
stood in the midst of the great expanse ¢ f 
open lake, and there was nowhere in sight 
any living soul. It was as though they 
were the only individuals in the world—as 


though they were the world 


even more keenly than the 





three others were absorbed in seeking to 
determine what they should believe; he 
waited upon them as though they had been 
in fact the jury which must some day sit 
upon his fate. He felt vaguely that what 
they should decide would be, lor good or 

, the final word 

“That's foolishness,’ said Veal, with a 
vindictive violence ‘His letting on this 
could be the way he Says 
Hugget 

And when he was done, Shear added, in 
more “You see, Hugget, 
you got to look at it thi - 

Farr found himself inattentive. 
thing else, curiously, had caught and held 
When Shear removed from Lam- 
bry’s pockets the articles Farr had put in 
them to weigh the body down, he laid them 
on the floor of Veal’s sled, near the tail. 
Farr, who had been squatting there, had a 


little while before t! 


Now you listen, 


moderate ton¢ 





pome- 


his eye 


is come to his feet, and 
In this 
position his eyes fell upon the automatic 
pistol. began to fix upon the 


he stood now with drooping head. 


His thought 
weapon too. 

He tried to remember whether Shear had 
opened the weapon. Thought not. If not, 
then it must be now in working order. The 
water had had time to drain out of it; there 
had not been sufficient time for rust to clot 


its mechanism. And the cartridges were 
water-tight; they would still be serviceable 
Easement for him there 

The pistol was on the other side of the 


To reach it, he 


must take a step or two that way. He 


sled from where he stood. 


might have used the weapon to make his 








ind hel rd the t end ol t irgument 
between Veal and She or one hand 
1 Hugget on ‘ he 1 Hugget 
it last, “* We eluctant 1} t 
t i look at that I see that 
now I gue t r the way you 


Condemned, then. Farr did not shape 


the word in his thoughts, but its weight 
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struggle I H 


Dumm¢e W te i 1¢ y ‘ 

t nant it ar en 
He thr ] s arms Ge é 

he shoutec Phe t é 
every fish in the e! Ge n? 


piace, the parcei ol you 


Farr, at Dummer’s cry, ceased to 
and submitted; and $ 
was, said gravely, “‘ We're going, old man.’ 

Dummer glared at them, and he saw 
their grip on Farr’s arms. ‘‘ What y 
ing him for?” he challenged 

‘On account of that,’ Shear explained, 
and nodded toward the sled 

“He told you he 
Dummer protested 

‘Well, it’s just his word,’’ Shear re- 
minded the simple man; “‘and it’s hard to 
take it on that, by itself.”’ 

Dummer shook his head in curt 
tion “You're a pact f fools, he told 
them. 
monkey around my shanty without I keep 
an eye on them?” They were speechless. 
He jerked his thumb toward the sle 
Lambry lay. ‘“‘Him there, he 
me that he’d break in. So I come along 
after them last night.”’ He nodded toward 
Farr. ‘It happened just the way he said. 
I see the whole business.” 


ruggle 


ar, panting as, he 








ou hold- 


never done that 


“Think I’m going to let folks 


i where 


bragged to 


Shear cried, “‘You did? Why in Tophet 
ain’t you said so then?” 
But Farr uttered no outcry In the 


simplest manner in the world he crumpled 


on his face in the snow 


Ix 


I UMMER had his failings, as tney all 
agreed; but his word was to be trusted 
‘Never knew him to say a thir 

assured Farr This was 
while they were on their slow way back to 


the railroad, the patient horse plodding 


ig Was So ll it 


r ’ ed Q , 
weren t, oneal 


microscopically over the vast field of 
and snow 
Even Veal agreed that Dummer must be 


redited. ‘‘He said he kep’ his eye on you 
after you left his shanty,’ Veal yinted 
out. ‘“‘And there was his tra , along of 
yours, down the lake ind around 
Maples’ place It’s so, all right. He 
there.” 

I kind of thought it w 
the time,’’ Hugget t I 
I said , Me 
W ‘ the 





W Dut to fa the matter did 1 
pea He was, abruptly, 

yu nely. It might be, 

nls Skirts were cle 
lying in the sled be} 

t 


pa r and his frier 


THE END 
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NOT an incident had occur- 
red to mar their happiness 
—but a shock was in score 
for them. They had spent 
only two days in their new 
home when an ugly crack 
broke through the surface 
of their charming living 
room wall. 


SHE, in tears, blamed the 
elements. He, in rage, 
blamed the builder. In re- 
ality the fault was their own. 
Had they been wise enough 
to insist upon Herringbone 
Doublemesh Metal Lath, no 
unsightly cracks would ever 
have brought their happy 
contentment to such an 
abrupt end. Herringbone 
Doublemesh Metal Lath 
protects walls and ceilings 
against cracks—and, at the 
same time, safeguards 
against fire. 

EVERY home builder should 
investigate the ourstanding 
merits of this Metal Lath. 
Mail coupon for free sample, 


Herri e 


Doublemesh 


~ooT ROW 


Galvanized or Painted Sx 


“Metal L 
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Sport Styles 
for the Man Who Cares 


For golf, outdoor dress or recreation, the smartly attired man wears appropriate sport 
shoes. ~.Florsheim sport shoes are styled correétly for the occasion, attractively de- 
signed in rich combinations of white, cream, tan and black leathers,~ comfortable ~ cool 
and wear longer because Skeleton Lined. ~. Florsheim sport styles are nationally recog- 


nized for their quality and refinement ~a pleasure to wear ~ a satisfaction to own. 
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like the idea of a Cyclone IV. “ Difficult 
things, women!”’ he muttered as he went 
down the stairs. 


Iv 


HE generalization that women are diffi- 

cult was a broad one, especially coming 
from Andy. Ann was the only woman he 
had ever known more than casually in the 
thirty years of his life. They had not been 
difficult for him because they had not ex- 
isted. His mother had died when he was 
eight years old; and he spent the next 
eight years, before he decamped into the 
great world, in the home of his uncle, whose 
wife was a model of last-century spinster- 
dom. After a few years of trouping about 
the country, from county fair to county 
fair, as the Daredevil Boy Pilot—first with 
Art Blinker, one of the old before-the-war 
aviators, and then on his own after Art 
was killed at Denver—he had gone to 
Cornell and studied engineering. Then 
came 1914 and the war; the following 
March, Andy went over the border into 
Canada, searching for that promised land 
in which there was an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of aeroplanes. He found it, and he 
spent the next seven years in uniform. 
After that he became chief Umpty pilot. 
Then Ann came along and, to his utter 
amazement, fell every bit as much in love 
with him as he was with her. 

At first he had been stunned by the 
knowledge that Ann was so hopelessly, 
preposterously rich; and the only battle 
they had ever fought out between them 
was about money. The result of that was 
a sort of treaty. Ann was allowed to have 
any sort of house she pleased and as many 
of them as she pleased, not to speak of 
servants and cars, and Andy was to accept 
such unaccustomed luxury without a 
qualm. On the other hand, she was not to 
interfere in any way with Andy’s work, 
nor expect him to become a gadabout, as 
though he had no work to do. 

It had worked fairly well. There had 
been little moments of irritation, but noth- 
ing serious. Each considered the other 
more or less of a spoiled child, which was 
considerably more than less true. Since 
she had been old enough to talk Ann had 
run the works of her own orphaned life; 
she knew how to make governesses jump 
and knuckle under. So far as Andy went, 
there had never been anyone to say yea or 
nay to him except superior officers, and they 
did their yeaing and naying according to a 
fat book of army regulations. Within cer- 
tain limits he had always done exactly as 
he wanted to do, and all those who didn’t 
like it had the privilege of chasing them- 
selves around the block. 

It was perplexing, now, to discover him- 
self in a close human relationship with some- 
one who could legitimately disapprove of 
things he did, who could rightfully call him 
up on the mat and to whom he couldn't 
say coolly, ‘Go chase yourself!” 

His thoughts were far more upon Ann 
than upon the Cyclone when he arrived at 
the field. He found George Morrison, with 
a group of men, pilots and designers of 
planes, talking shop. The group dissolved 
slightly as he approached and re-formed 
with him as the center. It was the inevi- 
table post mortem—from the drop of the 
starter’s flag to the last plane across the 
Andy and George managed to dis- 
engage themselves after a few minutes and 
sauntered down the field where no one could 
interrupt them. 


line. 


‘*How did Ann like the race?” asked 
George as they perched upon the fence 
and filled their pipes. 

“Not much!” answered Andy. “She 


was afraid I was going to get bumped off.” 
“Ts she going to kick about your flying?” 
“Looks that way.” 
‘**Asked you to cut it out?”’ 
“Not yet. 


She’s going to thoug! 


“Women raise the dev l,”’ observed 


George. He blew out a cloud of smoke and 
watched it drift away. “‘They’ll be passing 
an amendment pretty soon that all men 
have to live in baby incubators. 
stop flying, Andy?” 

“No!” 

George uttered a ‘‘Hum-m!”’ and added 
after a moment, “‘I’ll betcha do!” 

“Why should I?” 

“Well —hell, Andy, why shouldn’t you?”’ 
George Morrison was an old, old man in 
the flying game, one of the venerables, the 
graybeards; he had lived through the days 
when planes were built like kites, and had 
reached the age of forty-eight. “‘Why not 
pass it up? I don’t mean for you to stay 
glued to the ground for the rest of your 
life, but let the youngsters do the stunts. 
You've got about everything you want. A 
home, a wife—and you're pretty much in 
love with each other or I’m cockeyed 
Fortunately there isn’t a question of 
money a 

“That’s just where you're wrong! Do 
you think I’m going to let people say, 
‘Huh, there goes Torrey. He married a 
girl with money and he hasn’t had more 
than one foot off the ground since’? Not 
a chance! I’m going to keep ’em saying, 
‘There goes Torrey, the pilot.’ Do you 
suppose that Ann’d have any respect for 
me if I lay down on the job?” 

“Not if you lay down, but 

“That’s the answer,” interrupted Andy. 
“Flying is the one thing in the world I can 
do better than most people. It’s my game 
and I’m going to stick to it.” 

“But you’ve got the turbine coming 
along,”’ resumed Morrison. 

“‘Maybe I have. But have you ever 
heard of an invention that promised big 
things and then turned into a washout? 
I’m not counting any eggs yet. By the way, 
you haven’t a telegram for me from Riggs, 
have you?”’ Riggs was the superintendent 
of the plant where the aero-turbine was 
being tested. 

Morrison reached into his pocket and 
pulled out a batch of telegrams, some of 
them addressed to himself, some to Andy, 
some opened and some still sealed. *‘Take 
your choice,” he said and passed the mes- 
sages over. “I haven’t come across any- 
thing but congratulations.” 

“If the turbine’s a success,’”” Andy went 
on, glancing negligently at one telegram 
after another, “I’ll probably stop flying 
and give it most of my time. The turbine’s 
my game too. Every penny that’s gone 
into it has been mine. I don’t mean, 
George —and you know it-—that Ann is 
ever tight about money. Anything else 
but! She thinks I’m crazy not to let her 
finance the thing. Wanted to let me have 
a hundred thousand! But I don’t want any 
help from anyone until I’ve proved that 
the thing is worth putting money into 
When I’ve proved that to the point where 
I can ask any bunch of engineers for money, 
I'll be ready to take some of Ann’s—but 
not before.” 

“Don’t be too hard-headed about it,”’ 
cautioned George. ‘‘You’ve got just one 
life to live and money is nothing but so 
much necessary junk. Why run the risk of 
busting your neck? No sense in making 2 
religion out of money.” 

‘I’m not,” he assured George with sin 
ple earnestness, and added another crun 
pled envelope to the yellow pile at his feet 
“But I’m going to hold out until hel 
freezes over for what | think is right.” 

“Rights for men, eh?”’ 

“Just about that. If I give Ann the rig 
‘Thou shalt not fly,’ and use | 
money, I'll be putting myself on the m 
ket. She’s the one who is hard-head 
about money. She thinks she can buy ar 
thing, except me. The trousers on the 


Going to 


to say, 


Torrey homestead are mine and I’m not 
He stiffened sudder 


going to sell ’em!”’ 
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Electrical Refrigeration installed in a New 
All Porcelain Cabinet by Seeger meets 
the most exacting demands of the present 
and of the future. 
Among the many unique features of the New All 
Porcelain Cabinets by Seeger are 
Porcelain Vegetable Storage Compartment 
Porcelain Defrosting Pan — No Drain 
Removable Porcelain Baffle Wall 
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Find Six Keys to 
the popularity 
of Coca-Cola 





Through national survey the public has 
ven us six outstanding reasons why every- 
ly likes ¢ Co Chey are being illus- 
ted and esented in Coca-Cola advertis- 
g between the first week in May and the 
iddle of Augustin many newspapers and 

l each of r follow ng wee klies (one 

key’ to eac idvertisement The Satur- 


lay Evening Post, Literary Digest, Liberty, 


Collier's Weekly, and Lite—in posters and 
outdoor signs throughout the country, and 
i: the show window displays and the soda 


fountain and refreshment stand decorations 
of the many thousands of places that serve 
( a-Cola 

\ ll find one of the “keys” in the Coca- 


Cola advertisement on the opposite page. 
The first ‘‘key,’’ taste, has already appeared. 
\ll will be easy to find—if you keep your 


es open to Coca-( ola advertising. 
Just three things to do: 
ep Find and write down the“ six keys"’ and 
tell where you found each one.* 
Pick out the one ke y that appeals to vou 
most and tell in one paragraph why it 
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and reread the telegram he was holding. 
“That's pretty! Read it!” 


was: 


The message 


CONGRATULATIONS ON RACE STOP SORRY RE- 
PORT EXPANSION CHAMBER EXPLODED THIS 
MORNING STOP ONE MAN INJURED AND TWO IN 
HOSPITAL WITH M CURY POISONING STOP SU¢ 


GEST IMMEDIATE RETURN STOP WIRE ARRIVAL 


RIG( 





Andy was off the fence. ‘‘ Me for the 
first train,”” he announced. ‘‘I’!l telephone 
Ann.” 

At the Crosslands Ann hung up the re- 
ceiver and returned slowly to the library, 
where Emily was waiting. 

““Well!’’ she exclaimed, and her small 
hands went up in a gesture of helplessness. 
“Just what we’ve been talking about. The 
turbine went blooey and injured a couple 
of men. Andy has to get back at once.” 

“Today? Whatashame! But can’t you 
stay?”’ 

Ann’s head shook. ‘If he’s going to sit 
on top of some turbine while it explodes I 
want at least to be there and wave to him 
when he starts skyward. Emily, 
all men are crazy! There are times when I 
get so exasperated with Andy I could shake 
him! Do you ever feel that way about 
Dan?” 

““And how!”’ answered Emily feelingly. 
“‘They are such infants!”’ 

“ Perfect They started up- 
stairs. ‘‘Men have to have some sort of 
playthings to keep themselves amused,” 
said Ann; ‘“‘and I want Andy to be happy. 
But he simply must stop flying—that sort 
of flying. If he’d only let me put some 
money into the turbine—quite a lot of 
money—lI think he’d be so busy that he 
wouldn’t have time to fly. But if the darned 
turbine is going to blow up all over the 
place ’ She sighed. ‘‘Why in the 
world can’t men just settle down and be 
happy?” 


babies!”’ 


Vv 

NDY had spent the night at the plant 

where the aero-turbine was being 
tested, making an intense examination of 
the wrecked engine, and it was seven 
o’clock before he got to bed. By noon he 
was up again and eating a second break- 
fast while Ann had her luncheon. 

“We'll have it running again in about 
four days,”’ he assured her. 

‘What caused it?” 

‘“‘As far as we can dope it out, the mer- 
cury injector went to the bad and gorged 
the chamber with mercury. The safety 
vent wasn’t big enough to take care of it 
and something had to give, so the side blew 
out. Nothing much.” 

Ann wondered if the three men who had 
been injured would agree with him; and she 
decided that since they were men—and 
hence capable of falling in love with a com- 
plicated hunk of metal that swung an oak 
stick with two air paddles at the rate of 
two thousand revolutions a minute—they 
probably viewed the matter quite dispas- 
sionately. She could imagine them, at that 
very moment, propped up in bed, discussing 
the accident and referring to the engine 
that had unaccountably spit metal, fire and 
vaporized mercury at them as ‘ a 

“We'll stick in a bigger safety vent, 
Andy went on absently, “ 


sne. 
and then house 
the whole works in a bombproof. We 
talked of doing that before.’’ 

His thoughts were exasperating 
away, with Riggs and the turbine. 

‘*Then why didn’t you do it?”’ asked Anr 
accusingly. ‘It’s better to take a few pre- 
cautions than to send men to the hospital.” 

“Well, there are lots of ways of spending 
money,” Andy replied, mind still far away 
at the plant. If he had glanced up he 
would that Ann’s anger was 
fulminating. She glowered at him from 
beneath half-shut eyelids, and paused in 
the act of buttering a hot biscuit. 
tinued, as thoughtlessly as before: ‘‘ Thou- 
f spending money and only 


sands of ways of 
one way of making it.”’ 
Whereupon a 








have 


seen 


He con- 


small, well-buttered bis- 


cuit missed his head by two inches and went 
plop! against 


the wall behind him. 
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“What the * He looked up and 
found that Ann had risen; was stand- 


she 


ing before him, eyes flashing, furiously 
angry. His mind scurried back over their 
conversation and he realized, in view of the 





fact that she had pleaded with him to use 
whatever money of hers be needed, that he 
had been tactless. He wondered what she 
would throw next; Ann did like to throw 
things when she was angry. 

‘You are,” announced Ann, ‘“‘the most 
dumb-headedly, stupidly selfish person I 
have ever known in my life. You're 
the , 

But wrath got the better of her. In- 
stead of finishing, Ann fairly leaped from 
the room. He heard the front door slam, 
then came the grinding of the starter of her 
roadster. The car jumped down the drive- 
way and took the gate with so small a mar- 
gin that he winced. 

He crumpled his napkin, tossed it in the 
chair, left the dining room. Girls who 
threw buttered biscuits and bounced out of 
the house could settle their own woes. He 
had woes of his own; they wanted him at 
the Umpty field, they wanted him at the 
plant, they wanted him in Dayton when 
the Cyclone III arrived. The designs for 
the new expansion chamber should be fin- 
ished by the next morning, so that work 
could go ahead immediately, and it would 
be only humanly decent of him to drop in 
for a few minutes at the hospital and see 
the men who had suffered in the accident. 
Also, there were seven planes in the Umpty 
hangars that must be tested before delivery. 
Needles and pins, needles and pins. 

““You can salt yourself down!”’ he mut- 
tered in the general direction of Ann’s dis- 
appearance. ‘“‘Got enough to worry about 
without going off the deep end.” 

In his car—a rather battered rowdy- 
looking affair which concealed as its heart 
of gold an engine that the mechanics called 
“slick’’—he choked off an impulse to show 
the world what a really narrow margin be- 
tween the hub cap and the gate looked like. 

“Spoiled child!’’ he muttered. Ann had 
once told him that as a child she had never 
been spanked, and he felt that it was a pity. 
Everyone had to be spanked sooner or later. 
Better get it over with while young, like 
measles and mumps. 

At the Umpty office he found a stack of 
letters and telegrams waiting for him. 
With the secretary at his elbow, he got 
some of the more important of them out of 
the way, one eye upon the field where the 
mechanics were breaking out new planes for 
him to test. His way of dictating letters 
was to say to the secretary, Miss Greb, 
“Tell this guy he’s crazy,” or ‘ Explain to 
the poor bozo that planes are delivered 
standing on this field, and not at Kansas 
City.” 

Then there was Riggs on the wire with 
bad news. “It’s going to come between 
fourteen and fifteen hundred dollars, 
Andy.” 

“Ouch! Well, shoot the 
my hands on it somehow.” 

On the way to the locker for his flying 
gear he paused at the drawing board, 
threw back the linen cover and stood gazing 
at the half-finished design of the new Umpty 
he wanted to build for the aero-turbine. 
He examined it a little regretfully, because 
he knew it would be weeks before he would 
have time to complete the design and still 
more weeks before the plane would be 








works. I'll get 


built. 

““Maybe I’m a chump not to use some of 
Ann's money,” he said to himself, scowling. 
““Things'’d go ahead much faster.” 

But, like the simple absolutist that 
was, he pushed the thought aside. From 
his locker he dragged out flying clothes and 
his parachute pack. Down the field there 
sounded the preliminary growl of a motor 
warming up. The odor of burned gas and 
oil came drifting into the office. The sky 
was blue and the wind sock fluttered softly 

He left the office, his chute pack dangling 
grotesquely behind him, singing, ‘‘ This is 
the life, this is the life for mine, tra-la-la.”’ 

No matter how long you have flown, 
there is always a moment of exhilaration, 





he 
he 
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a kick, when the needle of the motor ther- 
mometer comes up to the proper point, 
when you wave the chocks away and give 
that last fleeting glance 
you give her the gun. 
the sod blurs and the tail into flying 
level. A bounce or two and you are flying. 





Andy always got the kick out of it. For 
some strange reason all the perplexing 
problems of the earth seemed easy to solve 
while he was in the air. The tangle of emo 


tions between himself and Ann struck him 
as surprisingly simple. Perh: 
had been right, perhaps he wa 
hard-headed about not letting An 
are in the turbine 

He spent the entire afternoon loit 


in the sky, testing 


Georgs 


1 bit 


n have a 








s} 





ering 


and 


all the new planes 





+ 


landing at intervals to diagnose troubles 
for the chief rigger to remedy. As he 
brought the last plane in he saw Ann’s blue 


roadster parked near the 





She was waiting for him, we ig a half- 
embarrassed smile that asked him to for- 
give her burst of temper 

***Pologize for acting that way,” she said 

“Don’t both old dear. I’m a difficult 
beast to get along with sometimes.’ 

“Both of us are difficult, Andy. Let’s 


try not to be Her blue eyes 
seechingly and a little smile hovered : 
her mouth. Andy 
over. 
“Ann,” 
might have time enough 
the good resolutions he | 
air, ‘ 
you put some money into the turbine.” 
‘Willing!”’ she 
I'd love to!” 
‘You're a dear! 
‘No, I’m not much of 
thing, I'll need some help on it. An 


another—well, 


met nis 








tle § | 
felt his heart swing way 


he said impulsively, before he 


to backside trom 


lad 
‘if you ’re still willing I'd like to have 
KNOW 


repeated * You 


She clutched his ari 


a dear. 





when two people 


to share one another's lives it 


does seem 
pretty dumb to hold out on a piece of ma 
I’ve been off on the w rong foot.”’ 

“I’m awfully glad you're going to let me 
help you. It isn’t much fun feeling that 
you’re—-um-m, sort of useless to the per- 
son youlove. We'll buy a factory and ; 

“Don’t be silly! We’ll do nothing of the 
kind. At least, we won’t until the thing 
has proved itself. It’s just a gamble, Ann.” 

“Who are you that you should balk at 


chinery. 





gambling? You risk your neck driving a 
plane like the Cyclone. More sensible to 
gamble with a few dollars than it is with 


your life.” 

Andy scowled. ‘‘ You don’t understand.” 

“Don’t understand what?” 

‘Look here, Ann; I’m a professional 
pilot. That’s my job. It wa 
you married me and it’s going 
being my job. You might just as 
make up your mind to it 


He began to wonder if his 


s my job when 





to conti 


well 


impulses hadn't 








carried him farther t he wanted to go 
Give 'em an inch and they want a mile 
Women! 

Miss Greb, the secretary, came out to 
meet them. ‘‘ Mr. Purdy is anxious for you 
to tele i hone him,” she said. ‘“‘It’s abou 


that plane he wants tested.” 
“Oh, yes Will you get him on. the 
ph rie e.”’ 





ronted him 
o test that 
had not been 


Until this moment Andy 


sure whether or not he would test Purdy 





new monopiane George Morrison thou 





it was an aerodynamical mistake; but 
was, at any rate, an Interesting attempt at 
something new in aeroplane design. Purdy 


had spoken to him several times about it 
and had offered him a thousand dollars 
for a series of test flights. Might as wel 
have a show-down with Ann now, instead 
t drag along. 

Andy coolly, “I’m going to 
He turned abruptly and 


of letting i 
“Ven.”’ 
fly the ship 


entered the office 








vi 


BL pike the course of true love rur 
ning?’’ demanded George Morrisor 
from be hind his big desk. 


Continued on Page Ill 
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quenching drink. Coca-Cola, a pure 
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as nothing else can. 
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Chen Realsilk entered the picture and a new ; Capit 1 
ee the fastest railway facilities, the fastest day-and 
order of things was introduced. : 
sits factory production, and then linking them 
y P 4 
: Capitalizing the increased speed of modern travel direct method of selling and delivery, Re 
oking-up the 9-day fast trans-Pacific liner with gives you FRESH silk; lustrous, young 
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] | 
ig-wearing silk—in what millions proclaim the 


. 
lor 
most satisfactory silk hosiery in the world. 
iad ten of al ' ae ee 
And v4 OT all, @vervone Can turin Cis epor ldl 


} ] 1 fs } } 
accomplishment to his own personal advantage. 

















More than 10,000 Representatives—the well- 





known Realsilk Gold Button Men—are daily bring- 
ing thus yreat hosiery service direct to homes and 


, 
othces in every community. You place your orders 


for hosiery with the m3 these orders are sent to our 
i Mills: within 48 hours after an order arrives the 
hosiery is on its way to you by mail—FRESH, new- 

j ae | 


made, and unhandled and 1S delivered direct to you 


by your own Postman! 


It you have never before realized the vital im- — r 
portance of this ac hievement, next time our Repre { Q) | iz R \ 
I ’ > — 7) 


sentative calls, have him come in. He will show you cae . ' ; 
' s : and SUPER-SERVICE SOCKS 
} yow to make big savings annually in the purchase 

of ho tor the entire family... Or, better still, 


why not phone your local Realsilk Branch Service 
Othce to have a Re presentative call at on 





REAL SILK Hosiery MILLS, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
World's Largest Manufacturers of Silk H ry hiss 
and Makers of Fine Lingerie t 
250 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Consult ‘Phone Directory for Your Local Office © i927, R 


REALSILK, India 
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Pinted Ko rm 


istory of 


's the form upon which the A . “ 
every 
1.8. Boyle Co. 


nati, O., is preserved. 


of ¢ InCciNe}~ 


of every sale: say the makers of Old 


N two minutes’ time, the sales manager 
Boyle Co., makers of Old 


of the A. S. 
English Floor Wax, can bring his national 
sales situation down to a focal point of any 


) ) 
one deaier 


4 history of the when, what and how much 
each dealer has ever bought is a matter of 

ne This record is kept on the 
printed form reproduced above. 


oncise record. 
simple 
With thousands of dealers spread thickly 
i thinly throughout the countrv, with a 


lars ps of salesmen moving about their 
territories, it is imperative that such 
oncerns as the A, S. Boyle Company 
keep a record of salesmen’s 
Calis, dea purchases, local trade con- 
ditions. I vork, printed forms are 

nie 0 Beni 


Dealer records, salesmen’s history, sales- 
men’s orders, factory reports, sales and stock 
reports, salesmen’s itineraries, are a few of 
the printed forms used by the makers of Old 
English Floor Wax. And for all such printed 
forms Hammermill Bond is being used more 


and more. 
Five reasons for the increasing use 
of Hammermill Bond 


First, this standard bond paper has just the 
right surface for pen, pencil, typewriter, car- 


BOND 


The Utility Business Paper 


made 


! Loose Leaf Ledger Sheets and Business Form 


same high standard 


Hammermill Bond and with the 





, 
sale made by a 





S keep a 


f Hammermil! Ledger. 
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Printed forms give an instant 
picture of any phase of 
ness—production, sales, or ad- 


ministration. 


your busi- 
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history 
nglish Floor Wax 


bon, or printing. Also, it is available in 
twelve colors and white so that forms for dif- 
ferent jobs or departments can be identified 
Next, Hammermill Bond is uni- 
In addition, it the 


Finally, its 


by color. 
form in quality. has 
strength to stand rough usage. 
reasonable price makes it a genuine economy. 

Go to your printer. Let him help you get 
better printed forms. He knows Hammermill 
Bond, uses it, likes it because it gives Satis- 
factory results and makes satisfied customers. 


Write for Free Working Kit 
Dictate a note now. Ask for our Working Kit of 
printed forms containing samples of Hammermill 


Bond in all COLOTS. 


to you with 


It will be mailed 


out charge or obligation. Please write tor it on 
your business letterhead. Address Hammermill 
Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Led Hammer 


nd uniformity. 
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rephed Andy «At pl 
e’re in a state of armed truce We're 
i ng show-down on the ibiect of 
I ng. B the way, I tool your e and 
et Anr ut some money into the turbi 
That sonly SeNSID1Le Morrisor glanced 
1 idde ind demanded, ‘‘Then wl 
tne ae are tu testing that plane o 
Purdy’s? You don't eed his thous | 
Di pline, granada! ner And whv no 


But don’t say anything about i 








und. The subject’s taboo in the lorre 
household 
She’ll beat your time yet,’’ d Mor 
” inless you get re \ le ver and 
break your neck first.” 
‘Don’t wo You're turning into an 
old woman!’ 


— 
=> 


are you flying it?”’ 
“Tomorrow morning.” 

‘By the by,” said Morrison, 
Fred Chase in Dayton. He’s 
rom the Army and he wants a job.’ 

‘Fred’s a good man. Peach of a pilot!”’ 

‘*Next to you I'd rather have him here 
on the field than any pilot I know. I'd like 
to keep a line on him, just in case the tur- 


taking most of 





F I Saw 


resigning 


bine’s going to be your 


Andy 
‘We'll see how things go Of 


agreed 





thoughtful \ 





cou 





ine amounts to something I 
fyi]? 
full. 
morning, an hour after Andy 
id left the house, Ann realized that she 





The next 








had forgotten to remind him of an engage- 
nent they | r the ning, and tele- 
yhoned to ittice operator s id 
hat he t just taken off in a plane and 

at he planned to be at the Purdy field 
intil noon. She knew what that meant 
reeling doubly il-treated aUSE ne 

dn’t told her, Ann decided that she 
might at least be among those preser ind 


roadster toward the 
field 
The the hangars, 
rounded by a group of men 1 
} 


at the side of the road, partially hidden 
} 


new plane was near 


' 


feeling ve ry n 





a clump of bushes, 
he had felt that day in Chicago when the 
II] was on the start ng line 
irt sleeves and with gog- 
was talking 
with Bill Purdy, giving directions. Pres- 
ently a small truck drove up and a sand 
bag—ballast to act as the weight of a pas- 
senger in the rear cocky was passed out 
then mechanics the 
started for the distant of the i 
They were to turn the plane when Andy 
landed it after his first straightaway flight 

The plane itself was not unlike one of 
those what-is-wrong-with-this-picture puz- 
zles in the newspapers, for there was ob- 
viously something missing. It was a mono- 
plane, built on the thick-wing principle, and 
resembled in general outline those little pre- 
war Bleriots. Bill Purdy’s plane was much 
arger—a litter of Bleriots could have been 

heltered under its wings—and it swung 
two propellers. The missing elements in the 
picture were the engines, which were con- 
ealed within the two-foot depth of the 
wings. It wa that the 


consisted 


Cyclone 
Andy, in his sh 


es dangling about his neck, 








truck and 


field 


boarded 


end 


about those ¢€ ngines 
nes had been designed: th 
lan lad been designed; n 





ks of horizontally opposed cylinders, 


each engine shaped like a flat metal box. 








iT t re enough to step 
r the store and ask; and though he 
hadn't yet, he was determined that tonight 
it Ww feverishly, by the 
time |} » shop Mr. Clags 
aus almost running 

As usual a little throng was clustered a 
1e window. Halting, Mr. Clagg tried to 
edge | way I giass He 
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out the |} t of nd. Andy stood at 
one le tening to the engines unt the 
mechanic who was in the pilot’s seat throt- 
tled down and signaled that they were 
warn then Andy took his pia e and the 
engine opened up again in a f nal blast, 
e aeroplane straining t its cho 
From a distance it v e any other 
raight flight, except that more people ay 
peared interested. They watched it throug 
gia 1 of the wa The plane 
imt ahead, gathered speed and rose 
toa or twelve teet then the 
motors became silent and the int ted 
easily to eartl The echar turne t 
about, accompanied by short staccato 
bursts from the motor The plane ros 
again and came back. Andy switched off 
the motors and jumped out. He was im- 
mediately surrounded by men who nodded 
their heads while he talked. One of them 


slapped Bill Purdy on the back. Congratu- 
lations apparently. Mechanics in rubber 
shoes mounted the wings, lifted the cover- 
ings of the engines and peered inside. They 
crawled about like pygmies gr 
sleeping dragon 

Ann felt 
pointed. She had expected at least a 
thrill of excitement by 


for worrying. If that 


ooming a 


relieved and mildly disap- 


way of recompense 


was all that testing 
a plane amounted to 
Then the mechanics began to swing upon 


Andy was ge 


One of 


propellers again, and 


into his flying jumper and helmet. 
the men was holding his parachute harness 
for him. Apparently that wasn’t all. In 
the short straightaway fl I 


} 






rhts the greatest 


danger had been of the plane turning turtle 
and catching fire, so he id own unen- 
cumbered by anything that might hinder 
him in making an escape. Now he was go- 
g in for real flying; to take the plane ip 
dad maneuver it 
He got back into the pilot’s seat. The 





engines were roaring, propellers beating up 


a cloud of brown dust. His hand 


waved a 





gnal to clear the whee ind 
took to the air. This time it 
steadily, kee ping 1n a straight 
was well over five hundred fee 


slowly and came bach 


turned 


field, still climbing. The noise of the two 
mot ame down tothe ground ina faintly 
dismal whine, while Andy drove the plane 
through a series of figure eight The men 
on the field were staring up through their 
glasses 

Ann slumped down in the car, put her 


head comfortably ba 


Perhaps, she said to 
| of her to make 
Andy’s taking the pla 





ordinary flying 

And then came another one of t} 
ments of heart-squeezing fear suc 
when Mike 
Chi The plane started 


aown sudden] y, 





, . : 
had known Cobey’s plane 


wrecked in 





motors silenced; it gave a 
wrench in the air, a convulsive sort of twist, 
d the right wing folded up grotesquely) 
second later she saw Andy 
silhouetted darkly against th 
sky—leap into the air and tumble 
A white flower blossomed mag- 

Ann realized in a 

fashion that he 


parachute He ap- 


A 








d 


3 pale 


arms a 
€ 


] 
bh] 





gs 

ue 
earthward 
and 


ically over 


was 


wiggling in the air. 
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tre ( 
he plane 
hits of wre upe 
and disappe ( 
rel nie , ‘ 
4 
iwa 1r iit 











r At last ‘ 
t She t fro : 
( A est eco the “A ( 
‘ tT i T se t ‘ 
mall boys running the san 
\ Lhe ( | I the 4 Va ? 
the tence ar iced anead a ( A Re \ 
where he was going, so Ant p ? 
car and followed 
“T seen him, lad; I seer n é 
panted 
**W here ] ‘ 
The boy pointed vaguely tothe w i t t 
and stopped, bewildered \ mar iu t x ‘ ¢ 
up with them, and a scattering e0} , 
came across the fheid He toc the er ‘ 
lead, started into the woods tt irse r " 
with the others following Phey t nou We | ( ‘ 
at intervals and usually drowned out wit}! take over the uW I 
their noise answe g call that And ug i ‘ é 
might have made. de I tele } | t 
Ann found the youngster t ging at he t | P 
arn is! ‘ é 
Hey idy, he’s down there!” he VW ‘ 
sted and pointed to the right I Are \ 
because he Was just on a line W that “Ee 
tree an’ my house litable 
I thir 0 too greed Ant é e kr t g 
hey started off toge the ‘ ? eA 
eitedly iead tne way na N iUse 
had found an al even thoug tw a ru ¢ \ for I 
mere womalr The outs of the ‘ ‘ \ ) 
dwindled. Finally they pa 1 the ‘ ) 
be hands to |} mout} elled Hey! or 
4, faint ar Ve ng Hey! ime i H no 
them ( t t 
Andy! e called ‘ 
Over he-r-re! é t wants. | 
They pressed on until they fina four é é He 
hin neatly hung in the branches of a tre ed t 
tans 1 in the roud ind ol t in 
para ute and swinging preca l \ t ove ! Her « Ww 
Are Ou All ynit And ne I { met iwa 
I'm all right,”” he answered disgust« race ¢ ul liar 
but I’m tired of playing birdie i igge \ a at | 
tree ery slow e making 
In relief from the strain i eer er? to te n I've 1] 
under Ann commenced to laug e did r o. It’s f It 
look so funny, hanging in a tree e one o be ready unt \ I pe 
! own great ancestors \W tn t 4 é 
If ou top laughing nd get me a Ar é ( ta t 
knife I might get out of t announced read A it 
Andy in an exasperated voice Don’t be i 
Ss ! Thi [« oy Nanging this tree r Hee ] 
**But you do look funr Andy! Papa! f ! 
The boy, wide eyed, was going throug! at hir I : ! 


brig! tened 





After half a dozen unsucece 
managed to toss the knife to 
began cutting roud clear 
that he could get to the aD W 
chute to his harness The |] 
and strained unde , 

Be careful, A 

You fa 

He re : 
ana i i ( 
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three 


besides which, 


front of the windo 


two or 


men a 





rectly in 


a tne 

monious, argument over the relative me 

of supers as against straight R. F. hoc 
ipsa discussion which the throng } 
closed in to hear. As Mr. Clagg, of course 


knew, R. F 


meant radio trequen 
that 
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( IN THE SEDATE 70’S THEY BROUGHT IN A VERDICT 


Le 


: and it was during this period that 
building contractors and engineers saw the solution 
of their roofing troubles. . . . Built-up roofs of coal 
tar pitch and felt, with wearing surface of slag or 
established as the soundest kind of 
building practice. They were good roofs. Many are 
to be today still delivering weather-tight 
protection to the veteran buildings they cover.” 


1 
rave were 
grave: Were 


seen 


* * a * * 


The past half-century has definitely proved the 
superiority of pitch and felt built-up roofs. Today 
you will find the majority of our finest buildings 
protected with The Barrett Specification Roof—a 
pitch and felt roof conceded to be the highest devel 
opment in permanent roof construction. 

When a Barrett Specification Roof is laid, a surety 

iss guaranteeing the build 


1 , \ 
pond 1S issued 


gy ing owner 
igainst repairs or maintenance expense for 20 years 
sn 
And back of every one of these surety bonds stand 
these factors 
VI} I laid | , 
When the roof is laid all work must be done by an 


experienced roofer who is approved by The Barrett 
Company —a Barrett Inspector supervising each step 
t the job to see that The Barrett Specification 1s 
foll l every inch of the way 


Directly after the roof is down the Barrett Inspector 


THAT STILL HOLDS GOOD 


makes the famous “cut test”. And not until this 
test is made does his O.K. release the Surety Bond. 

finished The Barrett In 
makes a thorough re-ex 


Two years after the roof i 
spector again checks up 
amination of the roof. 

........Little wonder that Barrett Specification 
Roofs give dependable service many years after the 
20-year guarantee has run out. For concise informa 
tion about these trouble-free roofs, dictate a brief 
note to 


THe BARRETT COMPANY 


40 Rector Street New York 








In Ca 
The Barrett Cor pany Limited 
5551 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Quebe 


Phrou it th [ Stat 4 
i limite umbe if fing cor h 
been approved by Barrett to lay The Barre 
Specification Bon Roof. The n } 
ear 1 a reputation f ung em 4 K i 

e fe S en lity 

Good work Ss v WD; f 

f. Be s ‘ inst I 

f prob he Barrett Approved Roof 
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Insura ( i i 
1 PI | tect 
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(Continued from Page 111 
“Supers, nothing! Gimme straight R. F. 
every time, I says!” 

‘*‘Aw, what’re you jawin’ about!”’ re- 
joined a second. ‘Those R. F. 
over, no matter how you hook ’em up!”’ 

“You guys make me sick’ ' rejoined the 
third; and he added, “If DX is what you 
want, you gotta build a good old regenera- 
tive, attaboy!”’ 

Balked, the man with the grizzled hair 
was turning away, when a hand reached out 
and touched him timidly on the arm. It 
was Mr. Clagg’s hand. 

“Yes, sir,’’ faltered Mr. Clagg; “if you 
want to get Philly, I’m sure that set would 
do it.”’ 

“*You’re sure?” 

“Yes, sir,’”’ stammered Mr. Clagg. 

A smile crept into the stranger’s eyes. 
As he looked down into the face of the 
small, slight figure looking up at him, the 
smile broadened. ‘‘ Why do you think so?” 
he asked. 

A spasm of shy embarrassment for an 
instant shot through Mr. Clagg. 
tioner, he saw, was earnest, and he managed 
to control himself. 

“You see, sir,”’ he said, ‘‘it’s this way.” 
Then, his voice lowered, its tone guarded so 
that the trio near the window would not 
overhear and perhaps roughly dispute what 
he said, he hurriedly gave a little descrip- 
tion of supers, their theory and general op- 
eration; and he had added, ‘“‘Why, with a 
ten-tuber you ought to tune in the Coast!” 
when his listener gave a laugh. 

“Yes, that’s what they all say of any 
set.” 

“They?” 

“The salesmen that sell them,” said the 
stranger. Then, with another laugh he 
added, ‘‘I have four sets already—one cost 
me $350—and the nearest I can get to 
Philadelphia is Newark, New Jersey.” 

Mr. Clagg was nonplused. He was too 
polite to contradict. He wondered, too, 
that the man was so insistent on merely 
getting Philadelphia. What seemed incred- 
ible, though, was that with any set costing 
$350 he should be unable to do so. 

‘Perhaps it’s due to where you live,” he 
suggested; and when the stranger said his 
residence—the apartment where he lived 
was in Park Avenue, Mr. Clagg started con- 
sciously. Why, if anyone lived in Park 
Avenue, that meant he must be a million- 
aire! 

He himself naturally was no millionaire. 
In the same way he rarely if ever had 
wandered into the confines of that rich, aris- 
tocratic neighborhood; and now to find him- 
self chatting in an offhand fashion with one 
of its rich, presumably swell residents filled 
him with a new shyness. Personally, how- 
ever, Mr. Clagg himself would not have 
cared to live in the Park Avenue district. 
As he knew, there were blind spots in many 
of its blocks—places where leakage from 
electric elevators, the railroad tunnel, the 
Lexington Avenue surface line and the 
Third Avenue L made good radio reception 
almost an impossibility. 

In fact, he was just about to say so, when 
the man spoke again: ‘It’s not myself I’m 
thinking about,” he smiled; “‘it’s my wife. 
She’s an invalid, you know: and as she 
comes from Philadelphia she'd like to tune 
in there, if she could. And that isn’t all,” 
added the speaker, his smile broadening. 
‘*Since she’s had a radio, my wife has be- 
come sort of a bug at it. If she could break 
through the New York locals—get any dis- 
tance—Chicago, say, or even Buffalo 
she'd have a thrill that I think would do her 
good =f 

“‘Chicago? Cleveland?”’ Mr. Clagg gave 
an exclamation. In its eagerness it almost 
was asnort. ‘‘ Why, if I built that machine 
I'd guarantee it. I'd guarantee the Coast 
almost!”’ 

The man plumped an abrupt question at 
Mr. Clagg. ‘‘Do you mean you would?” 

‘Guarantee it?”’ 
“No, I’ll take that chance. I said build 
ty 

“ro” 


sets spill 


Mr.Clagg gaped, then he seemed 


to pale. ‘‘But that machine—the parts to 


His ques- ~ 
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bulld it, the tubes and the batteries 


cost nearly $160! 


’ he gasned 
ne ~asped 





“Never mind. Would you build 
asked the man 

W ould he build The blood was drun 
ming in Mr. Clagg’s ears. He was almost 
choking too “But but yu don't ever 


know me!” he stammered; and the strar 


ger smiled again 


“No, but I know men I'll take 
chance,” he said. Then he added, his smile 
quizzical now: “If you ever read the paper 
maybe you've heard of me. I’m Jason Or 


cutt.”” He smiled. 
Mr. Clagg gave a start 
could only 


of course; 


For a moment he 
gape. He had read the papers 
and he knew the name, indeed 
Jason Orcutt was the Wall Street operator 
the room trader all the world knew 
and a frank gasp, a wheeze, all at once 
escaped Mr. Clagg. Half a minute later, his 
mind in a whirl, he found himself 
radio shop. 


about 


inside the 


Dinner was at half-past six. It was al 
ready that—the clock had, in fact, struck 
but though it had, the dinner still 
was not on the table. Asa matter of fact, late 
as the hour was, the dinner was not even on 
the stove or in the house; and her face a 
study and her brows contracted ominously, 
for the eighth or ninth time in the last half 
hour, Mrs. Clagg went to the front door and 
peered down the long street toward the 
railroad station. As she did so, from the 
room at the head of the stairs a voice arose 

The voice was Mrs. Oswald’s. “‘Say,”’ 
she said alertly, “‘are you dead sure that 
fellow paid his last life insurance pre- 
mium?” 

“Huh?” inquired Mrs. Clagg. 

“Tf he’s got hisself killed or anything,”’ 
replied Mrs. Oswald. Then she added, 
“It'd be like him, I say, if he held out the 
premium and blew the money on hisself.”’ 

Mort’s voice joined in. It was from Mr 
Clagg’s bedroom, and Mort at the moment 
was going through Mr. Clagg’s Sunday suit 
in the hope of scavenging an overlooked 
quarter or a dime. “The big loafer! I'll bet 
he’s off somewheres gettin’ soused!”’ 

From the parlor Lem Oswald spoke 
Having had a trying day, pitching horse- 
shoes near the fire-engine house, Mr. Os- 
wald had been resting for an hour or so on 
the sofa; and an invalid, naturally he now 
was faint for want of food. ‘‘When that 
bird comes in let me know,” Mr. Oswald 
said firmly. ‘“‘I’ll fix him!” 

But there seemed no need for Mr. Os- 
wald’s aid. ‘“‘Here he comes now,” 
Mrs. Clagg, her tone significant. 

Perspiring, somewhat breathless as well, 
Mr. Clagg was coming up the walk in front 
Bundles and packages burdened him. A 
he reached the front steps and all at once 
saw Mrs. Clagg waiting to welcome him at 
the door, Mr. Clagg gave a start. “Er 
good evening, darling,’”’ said Mr. Clagg. 

Mrs. Clagg did-not respond to the saluta- 
tion. She stood in that posture known as 
“‘arms akimbo.” 

‘Warm for this season, isn’t it? 
tured Mr. Clagg. 

“Well, and where have you been?”’ 
quired Mrs. Clagg. 

Mr. Clagg had been shopping, it seemed 

“Shopping?”’ Mrs. Clagg’s voice rose 
ominously. As ominously she leveled a fin- 
ger at the largest of Mr. Clagg’s bulky pack- 
ages—the one in his right “And 
what is that?”’ she inquired 

“An A battery, dearie,”’ 
Clagg. 

“And that?’’ commanded “ dearie,”’ her 
finger leveled at another bundle 


seven; 


said 


»** ven- 


in- 
if} 


hand. 


replied Mr 


“B batteries, darling,’’ answered Mr 
Clagg. 
“And the box under your arm?” cor 


tinued Mrs. Clagg. 

The box was a radio kit. The kit belonged 
to a friend for whom Mr. Clagg was going 
to put it together. While he was saying 
Mrs. Clagg spoke again 

“A batteries, B 
“Batteries and radio! You gimme that dir 
ner.”’ commanded Mrs. Clagg, adding: ‘‘] 
fix you later, Horace Clagg!”’ 


batteries!"’ she 
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‘Dinner?” gaped Mr. Clagg. 

She made another gesture. Apoplexy for 
in instant seemed to hover over Mrs 
Clagg ‘The liver, the string beans and 
beets. Hand ‘em over now!” 


His tongue cleaving to his mouth, Mr. 


Clagg shook slightly. Presently, however, 
he spoke ‘“‘I—J] forgot ’em,” said Mr. 
Clagg 

He had, ict. But one had best drop 





a curtain here 


mi 
| specter ORCUTT was indeed the emi- 
e nent Wall Street operator. The district 
would not only testify to his eminence; it 
had reason to regard him with respect, not 

His activities were, to say 
rising 

One example was the late fireworks in 
Sizzler Motors. From a low of around 20, 
in the interval of a few hectic weeks he 
had run up the price of the stock to 240 
or more. There was also Tinware Consoli- 
dated. Starting at 33 or thereabouts, he had 
in a limited period run up its price to 300. 
But then, this does not mean that Jason 
Orcutt’s commitments were invariably con- 
fined to the long side. At other times, in 
the same masterly manner, he frequently 
hit the list a wallop on the short side. 
However, though Mr. Orcutt was at the 
moment quiescent and though a large ele- 
ment of other Wall Street traders were 
waiting watchfully, not to call it fearfully, 
for the next smashing blow, all this has 
little to do with Horace Clagg. On the 
morning after his thrilling adventure in 
Cortlandt Street, Mr. Clagg hurried briskly 
into the office of the Pine Street insurance 
office a good fifty minutes before the open- 
ing hour. 

It is the early bird, of course, that 
catches the worm; and though in the pres- 
ent case it, indeed, might be suggested that 
Mr. Clagg, being Mr. Clagg, it was he the 
bird would catch rather than otherwise, one 
may let that pass. For eleven years, now 
nearly twelve, Mr. Clagg had made a point 
of never being tardy; and not once in that 
time, either, had he been absent a day from 
his desk. This morning, however, in Mr. 
Clagg’s brisk promptness was something 
more than merely usual. A feverish fire 
seemed to animate him, and giving the time 
clock a devastating thump he pattered 
down the aisle to his desk. 

His job was that of filing clerk—a task 
he shared with some sixty or seventy others 
in the department. In short, when anyone 
took out insurance in the company Mr. 
Clagg filed the papers in the file. Con- 
versely, when the insurance ran out, Mr. 
Clagg removed the papers from the file, the 
intellectual capacity required for the task 
needing about the same mental effort as 
that involved in licking stamps, sweeping a 
crossing or sticking tin labels on plugs of 
chewing tobacco. However, having arrived 
ahead of time and still possessing a few mo- 
ments of his own in which he might indulge 
in one or two human traits, Mr. 
Clagg hastily pulled out his chair, then ab- 
sorbed himself in perusing a morning news- 

rhe paper was opened at the financial 

ige. His eyes intent, Mr. Clagg buried 


to say concern 


= 
the least, sur} 


mself 


elf in its double-banked columns of 
etters and numerals. “Am. Can 4414.” 
Balto. & Ohio, 115!4.”" “‘ Freeport Texas, 
56 I Steel, 167'’—so forth and so 
Momentarily disengaging his eyes from 
neet, [rom an mside pocket Mr. Clagg 


imitation- 
surreptitiously 
each page was 
é name of some security, 


iously drew a small 


eatner notebook and as 


pages. On 


ena price; and as he compared this array 
prices with the prices on the newspaper 
page, Mr. Clagg’s eyes leaped like fire. 
:xultance shone in them, excitement too: 


nd seizing a pencil from the rack 


before 
} Tx + ) > 

him, he hastily scribbled down a row of fig- 

ait sil the 


notebook, drew a line beneath 


them, and then as hastily totted up the 
otal. It was $3,542,101.16; and Mr. Clagg 
audibly and shrilly sucked in his breath 
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months, three weeks and four days, to be 
exact — the $3,542,101.16 was the profit Mr. 
Clagg had made in dealing in the Wall 
Street market! 

Three million, five hundred and forty- 
two thousand dollars! It was enough to 
make anyone gasp. Briefly, however, and 
perhaps sadly, it still remains to be said 
that like Mr. Clagg’s fleets of motorboats, 
his garages filled with automobiles, his 
kennels of bird dogs, and so on, the $3,000,- 
000 were but a dream. Day by day, true, 
Mr. Clagg had played the market, but it 
was only on paper. Day by day, too, he 
had run up his enormous profit, but in 
substance the profits were imaginary. Asit 
has been said, Mr. Clagg had never owned 
a share of stock or a bond. He had, asa 
fact, never even stuck his nose inside a 
brokerage office. Be that as it may, though, 
even if his daily trades in 1000-share lots 
were only imaginary and his bloated profits 
an illusion, the fact remains that the profits 
still were profits. Had he played with 
money —real money and not dream cash 
Mr. Clagg would have been rich, enor- 
mously so; and figuring in the notebook, he 
still was adding up his millions, when of a 
sudden he started guiltily, at the same time 
as guiltily thrusting the notebook into his 
pocket. A short, thick-set man with a stiff 
jaw and beady, suspicious eyes had just 
entered the room and was scowling about 
him fiercely. 

The newcomer was Mr. Gager, head of 
the department. Hurriedly Mr. Clagg but- 
toned his coat over the notebook in his 
pocket. He knew instinctively what would 
happen to him if Gager learned the contents 
of that notebook. He, Mr. Clagg, would be 
sacked. The rule was inviolable. Any em- 
ploye playing the stock market would be 
summarily discharged if caught. True, Mr. 
Clagg hadn’t played the market—that is, 
not actually—but though he hadn’t—all 
his deals being merely imaginary —he knew 
it would make no difference. Gager was 
Gager. With him the intent was equal to 
the deed, besides which it always made an 
agreeable interlude in Mr. Gager’s other- 
wise monotonous routine occasionally to 
fire a clerk. And when Gager said, “Out 
you go!”’ out went the clerk, to be sure! 
However, having securely buttoned his 
coat over the incriminating notebook, Mr. 
Clagg leaned back on his chair, his eyes 
fixed vacuously on the ceiling. 

What his thoughts were was not ap- 
parent. He may have been thinking of his 
adventure the evening before; or, again, it 
might have been that he was engrossed at 
the moment in motorboating or bird dogs or 
radio. Perhaps it was radio. Until four 
A.M. that morning, anyway, Mr. Clagg had 
not gone to bed. Instead, he had sat in his 
room, an electric soldering iron in his hand, 
while he feverishly soldered together the 
parts of the ten-tube super. Hard as he 
had worked, however, he had not finished 
it; and his mind on this, no doubt, he still 
was lolling back on his chair, his eyes fixed 
on the ceiling, when the clock in the in- 
surance office struck. 

Nine o'clock. The day was on, the mill 
had begun to grind. Rising leisurely as 
Gager struck his desk a blow with a ruler to 
command silence, Mr. Clagg strolled down 
the aisle toward his taskmaster. “If you 
please, sir,” said Mr. Clagg, ‘‘I'd like a day 
off today.” 

There was a pause. During it, those in 
earshot stared. Gaping slightly, Mr. Gager 
looked up at the figure in front of him. 
“You want what?” he inquired. 

““A day off,” repeated Mr. Clagg. He 
had some business, he said, and the business 
was important, he added; but as he said so 
Mr. Gager grinned, his lip curling slightly. 

“Important, eh?’’ He grinned amusedly. 
“Get back to your desk, Clagg,” he di- 
rected. 

Mr. Clagg didn’t move. “I’msorry, Mr. 
Gager,”’ he said. 

Gager’s eye leaped. Mutiny, eh? In- 
subordination? ‘What, what!"’ he ejacu- 
lated; and rising from his chair he said 
ominously, ‘I'l! you ten 
you hear me? 


seconds 


give 


to get back to your desk!”’ 
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Mr. Clagg turned white. He never had 
been fired, but just the same he did not re- 
turn to his desk. Instead, he gazed for a 
moment at his superior officer, and then 
he spoke. 

** Aw, go to hell, Gager!”’ said Mr. Clagg. 

A few minutes later the astonishing news 
ran like wildfire through the huge offices of 
the Pine Street insurance company. One of 
the filing clerks, Horace Clagg by name, 
had suddenly gone mad and thrown up his 
job! 


Iv 
AD, no doubt of it. That Mr. Clagg 
had lost his wits might have been 
thought still more certain had his future 
actions that day been known. At all 
events, the clock in the New Street broker- 
age offices of Rooker, Burke & Co. had 
struck ten, and Buck Rooker, the firm's 
head partner, was out in front, giving one 
of his usual morning discourses—a little 
talk on the market, its technical position, 
and so forth—when all at once he was in- 
terrupted. 


“T say,” said the interrupter, a small, ~ 


slight man in a seedy sack suit, ‘‘what’s 
the dope on Tinware?”’ 

Rooker stared. He was not accustomed 
to having his little talks broken in on. 
‘‘What say?” he said. 

“T said Tinware,” said Mr. Clagg, for it 
was he. 

Buck stared again. As Buck knew, 
though, you can’t tell men with money by 
their clothes—not Wall Street men, any- 
way —and he would always remember, for 
example, the Goldfield mining multimillion- 
aire in the blue celluloid collar and the 
three days’ stubble on his chin he had once 
bounced out of the customers’ room. Con- 
sequently, he now forced a smile. ‘ Ex- 
cellent!’”’ replied Buck. ‘Excellent!’ In 
fact, as if to verify his statement, the 
quotation clerk hovering over the stock 
ticker in the corner raised his voice at that 
instant, piping, “A thousand Tinware at an 
eighth! Five hundred at a quarter! Tin- 
ware, a half!’’ and Rooker spoke again. 

“As a purchase; a buy for a long 
pull ” Buck was saying when he‘again 
was interrupted. 

““A what?” said Mr. Clagg. 

““A purchase,”’ repeated Rooker, and his 
brows ruffled; he was resuming, when a 
loud laugh, a cackle, resounded in the room. 

“Rats!” exclaimed Mr. Clagg, and jam- 
ming his hat down over his eyes he darted 
out of the brokerage office, slamming the 
door behind him as he went. 

He was fairly running as he turned up 
New Street toward Wall. Not more than 
five minutes later a clerk in one of the 
Cortlandt Street radio shops was startled 
to see a small, slender man in seedy clothes 
plunge in at the door and dash toward him. 
“Hey, gimme a choke coil, two strips of 
resin core and a triple-ought-two-five fixed 
condenser !’’ the customer clamored breath- 
lessly. 

“‘Yeah?” inquired the clerk. “‘ What size 
choke?” 

‘“‘A hundred mikes,” 
“and a hurry too!” 

Then, having flung a bill on the counter 
and not waiting for the change coming to 
him —eleven cents— Mr. Clagg snatched the 
apparatus out of the clerk’s hand and made 
a jump for the door. However, strange as 
this may seem, it was as little compared to 
what ensued half an hour or so later when 
the 10:46 local, en route for the Oranges, 
arrived at its destination. Lem Oswald, 
the invalid, having groaned his way out of 
bed and dressed, was just coming down the 
steps of the house up the street; and 
sauntering leisurely in order that he might 
not strain himself, he had reached the gate 
and was heading toward the vacant lot next 
to the fire house where the usual daily con- 
test at pitching horseshoes was in progress, 
when he was astonished to see a swiftly 
racing jitney pull up at the curb and stop. 
Out of the jitney a slight figure leaped like a 
rabbit out of a drain pipe, and bolted 
toward the house. 

‘*Hey! Where are you going? Ouch!’ 
said Lem, as the figure bumped into him, 


replied Mr. Clagg, 
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then ruthlessly gave him a shove. Mr. 
Clagg, however, did not wait; and leaving 
his irate brother-in-law swearing and 
threatening behind him, he rattled up the 
steps, then let himself in at the door 

There, coming down the stairs, was Mrs. 
Clagg, and Mr. Clagg halted, perhaps in- 
stinctively. Mrs. Clagg gave a startled ex- 
clamation. It was the first time in their 
years of married life that Mr. Clagg ever 
had come home at this hour, not yet noon. 
“Say,” she cried, ‘‘what are you doing 
here?” 
For a moment Mr. Clagg seemed to 
cringe. It was due to habit, perhaps: the 
way he always did. Now, however, it was 
only momentary. ‘ Well, why shouldn't I 
be here?”’ he countered. 

A wild, almost incredible surmise leaped 
into Mrs. Clagg’s eyes. Alarm as well as 
wrath struggled in her face. ‘Horace 
Clagg,’”’ she accused shrilly, ‘“‘have you 
been fired?” 

Mr. Clagg didn’t reply. He was hurry- 
ing down the hall. Just ahead was the door 
opening on the cellar stairs; and it was evi- 
dently his intent to bolt down the stairs 
without replying. Mrs. Clagg, however, 
was too alert to let him escape; 
caught Mr. Clagg just as he reached the 


and she 


door. ‘‘ Answer me!” she ordered. ‘‘ Have 
you been sacked, been fired?” 
The answer was unbelievable. Mrs 


Clagg recoiled, her face now convulsed. 
“Why, no,” replied Mr. Clagg, his tone 
light, almost jocular, “I haven't 
sacked, been fired. I just chucked up the 
job myself.” 

A ery resounded through the house. The 
cry came from Mrs. Clagg. As it rose, with 
quick celerity Mr. Clagg opened the cellar 
door, stepped within, and then slamming 
the door behind him, he turned the key in 
the lock. Instantly there was another cry 
outside. ‘ Horace Clagg! Open that door, 
I say, Horace Clagg!”’ shrilled Mrs. Clagg. 
Her husband, however, did not heed her 
cries. Neither did he heed Mrs. Clagg 
when her fists beat a resounding tattoo on 
the door. Scuttling down the stairs, Mr 
Clagg had reached the cellar, when he, too, 
gave a cry —a loud and, if it may be said 
so, a frenzied exclamation. On a table 
stood the ten-tube super-heterodyne--the 
machine Mr. Clagg had worked over all the 
night to assemble —and now, a soldering 
iron in one hand and a pair of cutting 
pliers in the other, hovering over it was 
Mort, Mrs. Clagg’s first-born. Convinced 
that when it came to radio his stepfather 
was a cheese and that he, Mort, would 
show him so, Mort was amusing himself by 
tearing down the machine and trying to 
put it together as it should be. Be that 
as it may, though, if Mr. Clagg’s fellow 
hirelings in the Pine Street insurance office 
had thought him mad that morning, one 
may surmise what they would have thought 
him now. 

*“Ow!”’ Mort said abruptly. 

The soldering iron went one way, the 
pliers went another. Lifted abruptly off 
his chair as if a derrick had him by the 
neck, Mort felt himself propelled toward 
the door that led from the cellar to the 
yard outside. The door happened to be 
open; and as Mort reached it, vigorously 
propelled onward by one hand that clutched 
him by the collar and another that gripped 
him by the slack of his trousers, Mort 
sought to hang back. It was no go, how- 
ever. The hands let go all at once; and 
giving a shrill ery, ““Ma!’’ Mort felt him 
self receive a sudden impelling impulse from 
behind that landed on him with a thud 
Again Mort desperately shrilled ‘‘Ma!”’ 

a cry, however, that ended with a thump 
as he hit the yard outside. 

Other sounds succeeded. 
scamper of feet, accompanied by a rustle of 
A woman’s voice raised itself. ‘‘ My 


been 


One was a 


skirts. 
lamb,” it cried, “are you killed?” 

A window was raised and another voice 
a woman's also—was now heard. “Call 
the cops, Bella,” advised the voice. It wa 
Mrs. Oswald's. ‘‘ The brute will murder u 
in our beds!”’ 


Continued on Page 119 
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\ ZOU asked the impossible. Now 
& you have it. Your car of today 
rushes almost any hill on high. Yes 
But one thing is obvious: More work 
for your engine means more work fo 


your lubricating oil. 


You crawl along in crowded traffx 
almost without gear-shifting. There 
again, comes another new demand whicl 


your lubricating oil must meet. 
You expect to leap from a standstil 
to full driving speed in a few brief sec 


onds. You do. But your engine is ofte, 





forced to the very limit by your demanc 
for quick acceleration. 

Here again you need th 
greatest obtainable margin o 


safety in lubrication. 


O insistent has been you 

) demand for power tha 
automobile designers hav 
provided it ina growing meas 
ure with every passing year. 

Do you use this powe 
only in emergencies? 


Probably not. 
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1ew margin of safety 
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BRANCHES: 


proved highways invite speed. Four- 
wheel brakes provide quicker stopping 
in case of danger. 

But don’t forget this: 

Continued fast driving subjects your 
oil to such high temperatures that its 
lubricating efficiency may be seriously 
lowered. 

The need for a new lubricating 


margin of safety has become imperative. 


MONG automobile lubricating oils, 
Gargoyle Mobiloil has always set 
the world standard for quality. 

But the Mobiloil of today is superior 
to the Mobiloil of a few years ago. 

Why? 

Because only progressive improve- 
ments could maintain the Mobiloil mar- 
gin of safety against the new driving 
problems now with us. 

In addition to the changes mentioned, 
the riding comfort of today’s cars en- 
courages faster driving. You skim along 
on a lowered chassis, longer, flatter 
springs, and balloon tires. 

Traffic officials encourage faster driv- 
ing. Speed limits have been raised. Many 
drivers today have had the motorcycle 
policeman order them to “step on it.” 


These and other factors have almost 


ch power / 


revolutionized lubricating requirements. 
It is no longer enough to consult a blue- 
print of your engine and then recom- 
mend an oil. Driving conditions must 
be studied at the same time. Their effect 
on lubrication must be weighed scien- 
tifically. 

Only then can an engineering margin 


of safety be provided for your engine. 


tHE margin of safety in Mobiloil has 

| always been great. It was this margin 
of safety which Commander Byrd com- 
mented on when he flew to the North 
Pole with engines lubricated by Mobiloil. 
This same margin of safety protected the 
U. S. Army Round-the-World Fliers in 
their historic flight. 

Mobiloil is the most popular lubricat- 
ing oil among automotive engineers. It 
is asked for by 3 out of every 4 motor- 
ists who buy oil by name. 

It is recommended by more automo- 
bile manufacturers than any three other 
oils combined. Surely you can’t afford 
to accept less lubrication than THEY do! 

If your car is not included in the par- 
tial Chart on the right, consult the com- 
plete Mobiloil Chart at your dealer's. It 
shows the correct oil to use in your own 


engine. 
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CH RYSLER_! 


Coupe, $750; Coach, $780; Road- 
ster (with rumble seat), $795; 
Sedan, $830; Landau Sedan, $885; 
o. b. Detroit, subject to current 
Federal excise tax. 


Chrysler dealers are in a_ posi- 
tion to extend the conve 


sler’s attractive plan. 


All Chrysler Cars are protected | 
against theft under the Fedco \ 
System of numbering. 
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In its truly extraordinary results Walter P. 
Chrysler and his corps of engineers gave the 
public something convincing, final and 
conclusive with which to measure Chrysler 
“50” against and above anything around 
its class. 


From its very introduction Chrysler “50” 
has won overwhelming public acceptance 
for what it was designed and built to be — 
a car which, because of Chrysler Standard- 

ized Quality, i is the giant of its class in out- 
standing performance, full family size, 
complete appointment and every essential 
that makes for indisputable value. 
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(Continued from Page 114 

Meanwhile Mort still blubbered wildly. 
‘Ma, he kicked me!”’ said Mort. 

‘Kicked you, eh?” chimed in a third 
It was Lem Oswald’s. “ Well, I'll 
how him!” A moment afterward there 
was a furious thumping on the door to the 
cellar. ‘Open up, you!” ordered Lem 

The door instantly was opened. The 
soldering iron in one hand 
driver in the other, Mr. Clagg made a 
threatening pass at Lem Oswald. Il: 
stantly Lem retreated. As he did so, Mr 
Clagg slammed the door to again and 
locked it. However, this was merely inc 
dental. A little more than an hour later, 
while Mrs. Clagg, Mrs. Oswald, Lem and 
Mort were still talking it over in the parlor, 
the cellar door opened and Mr. Clagg ap 
peared abruptly among them. In his hand 
was still the soldering iron, and Mr. Clagg 
fixed his eye on his wife. ‘‘ Where's that 
pass book?”’ he demanded sharply. ‘The 
one of the building-and-loan 

Mrs. Clagg gave an 
‘That?’ she cried. 

Lem Oswald, too, gave an ex« 
“Sal he said, but the word died on his 
lips as Mr. Clagg made another 
maniacal gesture with the soldering iron 
r'remulous, now on the point of weeping, 
Mrs. Clagg made an appeal effort to 


pacify her ‘But, 


voice, 


and a screw 


atiol 
agitated cry. 


assoc 


lamation. 


ayall 









spouse. 
began. 

‘Where 
Clagg. 

He was crazy, 
The fact that he 
that evident. At 

years, now nez 
extracted from 
every week to pay the 
and once it was paid for, it 
inderstood that Mr. 


house over to her. But 


!’’ thundered Mr. 
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there was no doubt of it. 
demanded the 
all events, for ten 
Mrs. ¢ 


irs regularly 


pass DOC yk 


made 





eleven, lagy had 
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iim seven doll: 
association for the 
was 


1 the 


nouse 





Clagg was tos 
now, what? 
‘You get that pass book!” directed Mr. 
( laggy. 

Mrs. Clagg went to get it. As she 
mounted the stairs Mr. Clagg darted to the 
street door. A jitney from the station was 
passing. ‘‘Hi!’’ yelled Mr. Clagg; and the 
cab having stopped, Mr. Clagg directed it 
to draw up at the curb. Mrs. Clagg was at 
hat moment coming down the stairs again. 
She had the pass Leal in her hand, and he 
snatched it stare her and darted down into 
} Not more than 








r again. a couple 


of minutes later he emerged, his hat and 
oat on, and in his arms he now bore 


, 
tenderly the ten- 





tube super-heterod) 

which ag ~ tc in the jitney. Return- 
, Mr. Clagg again emerged with a heavy 

\ battery y in one hand and an equally heavy 
set of B batteries in the other. 
\ loud wail came from Mrs. ¢ 
street door, 
‘Darling!’’ she 


‘lagg She 


was standing at the her arms 
outstret« hed. 
* Dearie 

Mr. Clagg 


appealed. 


didn’t seem either to see or 
“xr. There was a fierce hurrying in his 
a look of fran tic haste. Pe 
p on the gas, cabby!”’ said Mr. Clagg. 
The driver apparently followed | instruc- 
Two o'clock, at ar was Just 
striking when the door of Rooker, Burke & 
‘o.’s New Street brokerage office opened, 
and again Mr. Clagg’s slight figure entered, 
and he wormed his way through the crowd 





iactigcsiage 








ly rate, 


that choked the place from door to door 
The day, it seemed, had been active 


Hectic, one might have called it, in fact 
ind from the throng grouped about the 
ticker a series of loud exclamations 
‘Five hundred Tinware at a half! 
hundred at five-eighths! Tinware, 
kite!’ 


whoops! See her 


STOCK 
arose 
rhree 


three-quarters 


Mr. Clagg momentarily wet his lips. He 
eemed quite white, yymseeree At the mo- 
ment Rooker, the head partner, was not in 


rht, but near Mr. ¢ ~ gy plump, 


a fashionable morning- 


was a 





mootn-lacead Man ll 
and wi who 
another man in the 
; 
grasping him effusively by 
the elbow “Say, Pincus,” Mr. Clagg 
it was Beeks, the customers’ 


Burke & Co 


striped trousers te spats, 
ud just approached 


Wd and Was 


heard him say 


for Rooker, about 


how 
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explosion. The 
he was a_ short, 


There was instantly an 
individual add 
man of 
wore his derby hat jammed dow: 


‘Margins, 


ressed 
tnick-set Oriental 


resolut 


over his ears margins!”’ he re 
peated excitedly. ‘For vat d’you take me 
et i Rockabilt? Ain’d it margins today 
I : rapthasecctaps scr ae yg il 

W hen the room manager replied, 
Pink, I'll have to close you out then,”’ Mr. 
r excited ejacul 


Rooker? Vere’s th’ boss?” he 





a yive 





‘Vere’s 
demandec 
As Beeks indicated the inner offices and 
fla ls, elbowed 
headlong through the crowd, Mr 

Clagg sidled up to Beeks. “‘Say,”’ he said 


1. ; , 
hurriedly, his breaking as he spoke, 


ired Tinware at the 
Sell ‘em quick!”’ wheezed Mr 


Voice 





‘sell me three hur 
market. 
Clagg 

looked at him. As Beeks’ glance 
took in the slight figure, the 
it wore, as well 
‘Have you an 


“oniagel 
Beeks 
seedy ciotnes 
rh“ : 

Beeks’ lip curled s 


account with us?” he in- 





quired 
“hat didn’t 


ough, he wasn't go 1g to open one; 


Mr. C lagg, of course, hadr t T 
mean , tl 
about to cu 


and as Beeks was 


| , 
g thrust a slip of paper 


chech 


re 's a 





You can see it for 
y hurry,” urged Mr. Clagg 
Beeks turned the check over in his } 
It was drawn to the order of Hora ce Clagg 
by the Orange Hearth and Home Mutual 
Building Association, and it unquestionably 
good. In other words, 
painstaking thrift and 
g, having suddenly gone mad, Mr 
‘lagg had drawn out all he had paid in for 


and now he was risk ng it all or 


$4244.20, and certified 
] 





yourself —or 





was after elever 


years of cheese 






iis home, 
the market. 

Beeks gazed at h 
eady was up nine points for the day, and 


still was rising. 


m curious 





‘Did you say sell?”’ ir 
quired Beeks. 


Mr. Clagg was for a moment nearly 


frantic Did Beeks take him for a boob, a 
sucker? The order was to sell sell three 


hundred at the market —and adding, “It’s 
the suckers that always buy!” Mr. Clagg 
glanced feverishly at the quotation board. 
At the moment Tinware was standing still 
al d he looked back at Beeks. 

“Say,” he ‘if you don’t want the 





said, 
business ad 
That, 


urally, 


however, was as far as he got. Nat- 
Beeks wanted it, just as he wanted 
\ It made no difference to him 
whether the boobs bought or sold; that was 
not his lookout. Hurrying, he slapped the 
order blank in at the window. “Sell three 
hundred Tinware, account , 
said Mr. Then, as he al 
the check Mr. Clagg had given to him, Mr. 
Beeks touched his finger tips to his lips and 
blew a |} 
Mr. Beeks lightly 
himself. Bye Bye, 
hummed. 





any business. 





Horace Clag; 





so handed in 


Beeks 


kiss toward the check, after which 
hummed a bar of song to 
Baby, 


was the song ne 


Vv 

preteens Among the hordes of per 
patetic dabblers that periodically ap 
pear, then disappear, in Wall Street, the 
antics of that famous security always will 
be recalled. Especially its most recent 
antics. Along with that they will also re- 
member in conjunction with Tinware the 
name of the man 
It was around 
that same afternoon—the one 

ware was abruptly run up ten points or so 
that if ee Orcutt, in his limousine, drove 
up to the door of his apartment in Park 

Avenue 

He was frowning as he 
ar. He still was frowning as he ent 
vator l carried 


and was 
in spite of his usua 


The fact is, 


responsible largely for 


| : ee 
these hreworks four < lock 


when Tin- 


alighted from the 








upward to his 


irtment 


aptness in reading the tape and making | 
trades accord ngly, the day had proved 
complete washout for Jason Orcu 
having sold Tinware heavily that m 

he had seen the stock rist Dy leaps 
bounds. Nor was that all. Convince 
nally that something was wrong and that 


} ‘red inf ling ft tar 
e had erred eading he ape 
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DOUBLES YOUR ABILITY 
TO HANDLE YOUR CAR 





“The Ross Steering Gear makes play of 
a never-ending task~— 
and increases your safety” 


¢ pecan is the only continuous physical 


demands of you—but it de 


7 oul if 

nds this every second. Anything, then, that 
nake teering easier and safer deserves your 
first consideratio1 This is exactly what the 
Ross Cam and Lever Steering Gear does for you. 


Ross doubles your bility to handle your car— 


' 
quick, 


afety. You 


responsive control 


ind greater can feel the diffe: 


(am and Lever \ 


ence in a Ross equipped car—instantly! Drive 


a Ross-equipped car before you buy again. Drive 
it over heavily graveled roads, ruts, bumps, rail 


road tracks... The steering wheel remains 


firm and steady in your hands—and the 


car holds true tn its course... You'll soon 


realize, too, that road-shock with its resultant 
fatigue, has almost vanished .. . Now park the 


have another reason for rnsist 


SS 


- } - *71 
car—and you ll 
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‘ 
ing on Ross... The secret of these many ad- 
vantages lies in the long lever arm and variable 
pitch of the cam—exclusive with Ross... Al 
ready, thirty-nine automobile manufacturers use 
Ross as standard equipment . Mail coupon 
below for a roster of Ross-equipped cars, buses 
and trucks, and an interesting free booklet on 
steering 
by py 
Ross GEAR AND TOOL CoO., Lafayette, Ind 
Please send me your free booklet on R Steer 
Name 
Address / 
Put a check after name of car if are f 
Ross Cam and Lever Steering Gear for replace« 
I j Dodge Overland ( 
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(Continued from Page 119 
There was a pause. Turning slowly, Mr. 
Clagg lifted an agonized face toward the 
His shoulders were limp and sag 
ging, and his mouth quivered painfully. 
“It won’t work,”’ helplessly and dismally 
“T can't do anything 


spe aker. 


droned Mr. Clagg. 
with it.” 

Nor could he. Though he had hooked up 
the batteries, and again and again traced 
out the wiring, the tubes would not light; 
the machine would not emit so much as a 
syuawk. Dead, the super-heterodyne was an 
utter failure; and as midnight struck that 
night and darkness and silence obscured the 
long street that led up from the railroad 
Station, a shambling, stoop-shouldered hg- 
ure came shambling along, his hat pulled 
down to his eyes, his hands thrust deep into 
his pockets. Beaten, Mr. Clagg had come 


nome, 


vi 

speach yes. Mr. Clagg, indeed, had 

met his Waterloo. Of the shame and 
the degradation he had endured that day 
only he knew the full tale. He had lost his 
ob; he had still further as good as wasted 
his money gambling in Wall Street stocks 
On top of that he had outraged and turned 
his family against him. What was deepest 
in Mr. Clagg’s mind, though, was curiously 
the fiasco over the radio set. For five hours 
he had sat there in that library, frantically 
and again and again tracing out the leads; 
it was no go, however; and finally a hand 
had touched him quietly on the shoulder. 

‘You'd better give it up, Mr. Clagg. 
You must be too tired to know what you’re 
doing now,” he had heard Mrs. Orcutt say 
gently. Yes, no doubt of that. He was so 
tired that the wires swam hazily before his 
y “You can come back tomorrow,” 
Mrs. Orcutt had suggested. 

Tomorrow? Mr. Clagg wondered where 
he’d be tomorrow. 

Well, the best he could do was to beg peace 
of them. There was nothing else. After 
that, if they would let him, Mr. Clagg would 
hopelessly again take up his former hope- 
less round of life. Yes, that was all. 

In the parlor stood Mrs. Clagg. She had 
risen hurriedly as she heard Mr. Clagg’s 
latchkey in the latch. Hastily she put out 
both her hands in an impulsive gesture of 
appeal The movement was eloquent 
Mrs. Clagg having practiced it a number of 
times that and now she gave a 
little ery. 

“Horace,” 
taneously, “‘ Horace! 

Lem Oswald stood behind the portiéres 
of the adjoining room. Behind him was 
Mort, Mrs. Oswald bringing up the extreme 
rear. In Lem’s hand was a poker from the 
fireplace, while Mort had equipped himself 
with the shovel. 

Mrs. Oswald, however, was not armed. 
Her face alert, she was repeating hurriedly, 
“Swat him if he gets violent, Lem. You 
slam him too, Mort!’’ But Mr. Clagg was 
in no wise violent. A cry escaped him, the 
cry contrite and miserable. 

 Bella,”’ exclaimed Mr. Clagg, and he 
gulped, “‘can you ever forgive me, Bella!”’ 

Forgive him? 
“Hunh?” she inquired. 

Mr. Clagg gave another gulp. ‘I’m so 
sorry! Forgive me, won't you, Bella?” 

A light leaped into Mrs. Clagg’s counte- 
Her hands, held out in appeal, ab- 
ruptly dropped to her sides. All at once 
Mrs. Clagg surmised the truth. Beater 
Horace Clagg was the same old Clagg 
Triumph dawned in her eyes. 

The others, too, had divined it, and from 
behind the portiéres emerged Lem Oswald. 
Mort closely followed, and Mrs. Oswald 
brought up the rear. Together they closed 

1on Mr One, however, may omit 
what followed. It is enough that, choking 
and miserable, Mr. Clagg acknowledged to 
the full the shameful tale of his doings. His 
job gone, he had crowned all his other trans- 
gressions by drawing out every sou he had 
paid in at the building-and-loan association 
for their home, and gambled with it in Wall 
Street. An hour later, in fact, when Mr 
Clagg crept trembling into bed, his ears 


eyes 


evening 


Mrs. Clagg exclaimed spon- 


Mrs. Clagg gave a start. 


nance 


Clagg 





still rang with what his wife had said to 
him. They burned as well with what 
and Mort and Mrs. Oswald also had added 
Sut though he was in bed, Mr 


Dazed, bewildered, beaten, ir 


Lem 


Clagg did 
not sleep 
the confusion of his thoughts his mind dwelt 
not only on the job he had lost and the life 


savings he probably had squandered; 


pondered over and over the failure o 
the ten-tube radio machine he'd tried to 
build. 

One by one the hours of the night went 
their way. Dawn 


t. Grid lead, 


again 


} 


came and he still was at 
A battery, B 


and 


plate returr 

detector 
former. No use though. There were those 
nine 201-A’s and the tenth tube, a 112- 
power tube; and not one of the ten would 
light. That was the shame of it. Any boob 
ought to get his tubes to light; 
Horace Clagg, hadn't. He was, in fact, still 
at it when the alarm clock on his bureau let 
go with a crash, and rising, he dressed him- 
self and went down to build the kitchen fire. 
That, it seems, was his daily habit; and 
having put on the coffee to boil and the 
morning cereal to cook, when breakfast was 
nearly ready he went and waked his wife 
and Mort. As Lem and Mrs. Oswald always 
had breakfast in bed, it was not necessary 
to awaken them: so that he was surprised 
when he saw both Lem and Mrs. Oswald 


7 
oscillator, trans 


battery, 


only he, 


room. 
‘Say, you,’’ scowled Lem. 
you out lookin’ f’r a job?” 
Mr. Clagg replied meekly that it was too 
early. Later in the day he would go up to 
town and ask Gager to take him back. 
“Yeah; and before you go,” said Lem 
grimly, ‘I want a little talk with you, you 


“Why ain’t 


hear?”’ 

“Me, too,” 
tively. 

Her mother also spoke. ‘‘ We'll all have 
a little talk with him,”’ said Mrs. Oswald. 

They had their little talk. Mr. Clagg 
hardly heard it though. Through it all, 
and while each severally expressed their 
opinion of a man like him—* No good,” “‘a 
reg’lar loafer,”’ “‘a feller who'd laid down 
on his fam’ly like he had’’—Mr. Clagg’s 
mind was far away. A battery, B battery, 
filament plus-lead and ground—what was 
wrong? Where had the trouble been? 

How he had failed in life was clear to Mr. 
Clagg. It was, of course, because he was 
Horace Clagg. Men like him —the Claggs 
always failed and always would. No puzzle 
there, in fact. He knew, too, as well, why in 
his first try at the Wall Street market he'd 
made a botch of it. Any Clagg would. And 
hadn't Orcutt, too, told him why? Tinware 
That, too, being so, it was 


added Mrs. Clagg descrip- 


was going up. 
only natural a Clagg should guess it would 
be going down. All this passed, though, 
and once more his mind went back to that 
other failure—the radio set. That was what 
he couldn’t see. Even a Clagg should be 
able to build a radio. He himself, in fact, 
had known of Claggs—dozens of Claggs 
some worse boobs than himself, who'd built 
radios —built them, too, so they’d worked 
And why hadn’t he? It was around noon 
when Mr. Clagg got the answer. 

Nine o’clock passed, then ten. By then 
Mr. Clagg had washed the breakfast dishes 
and put them away. As eleven struck he 
had made up his bed as well as Lem’s and 
Mort's, and he was sweeping off the front 
porch. Around one o'clock he meant to go 
up to the city and see Gager; 
fitfully, he was reflecting how 
hope like that would be 
listen, then give him the laugh 


and sighing 
forlorn any 
Gager would only 


when Mort 


sauntered out at the door “Say,” said 
Mort, grinning, “I didn’t tell you, but | 
tried out that raddio set you built; and it 
was a darb -no good.”” Then, sucking his 
teeth reflectively, Mort added, ‘It would 
be, of course, if you built it.”’ 

Mr. Clagg started abrupt His broom 
suspended, he gaped ‘You tried it € 
peated Mr. Clagg 

Mort nodded idly “Sure! Why t 

At once Mr. Clagg put down } room 
There was a wild look in his eyes, a sudde: 
gleam. ‘“‘You mean you hooked it uj 
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Will your shoes 
compare with hers ? 


Her hair may have blown a bit untidy. But her shoes are neat and 


trim —and that’s how she hopes your manly oxfords will look as 
they come into view If they are Walk-Overs you may step out 
confident that they will bear the discriminating glance of any 


woman's eye (or man’s, for that matter). That is because Walk-Overs 


give correct custom fit. Their exclusive pear-shaped heel hugs 
your foot with a firm but friendly grip. Added to that are good 
leather and expert workmanship to make you certain of smart good 
looks in your Walk-Overs. Whether they be sw anky sport brogues, 


trim business oxfords, or smooth patent leathers for after-sundown 


make 


weal them, and let any man or woman comparisons 
ig 
Wialk-Over Shoes for Women 4, as well as Men ar / 
GEO. |! KEITH COMPANY ES CAMPELLO BROCKTON, MASS 
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When Mort grinned, the nodded, Mr. 
Clagg wet his lips. ‘“‘ Did you hook up the 
B batteries too? asked. 

‘*What are you chokin’ about?” inquired 





Mr. Clagg, indeed, seemed to be swallow- 
ing convulsively. Mort, however, had in- 
deed hooked up the B batteries, it seemed. 


red with blue paper, 


irned 


"7 They "re the ones cove 
ain’t they?’’ Mort ret 
They were, of course. There also had 
and united, their total 
voltage was 135 volts. “Say,” said Mr. 
Clagg ing suddenly, ‘“‘when 
you hooked ‘em up did the tubes light?” 
‘Th’ tubes? You mean th’ lamps, don’t 
you?” Contemptuously Mort shook his 
head. ‘‘Naw, they didn't light—not so’s t’ 
speak. They jess flared up like fireworks, 
then they give a fizz and Ma! Lem! 
burst from Mort. ‘ Ma, 


A bellow all at once 
take him off me! Help! He’s chokin’ me, 


been three of them: 


his voice cr% 





ma. 

Mr. Clagg, indeed, was choking him. 
Five volts were what the tube filaments 
were rated to carry and Mort having 
hitched the B batteries to the plus and 
minus filament leads, thus blowing out all 
ten tubes, Mr. Clagg all at once had again 
gone mad. 

“Help!” bleated Mort. ‘‘Help!” 

But by the time help arrived Mr. Clagg 
had gone. Darting up the street, he was 
egging it toward the railroad station where 
a local was just about to pull out for the 
city. It was not until three days later, in 
fact, that Mr. Clagg’s family were again to 
lay eyes on Mr. Clagg. Having learned 
what was wrong with the super-heterodyne 
he had seemed to divine what was wrong 
with everything else. 


vil 
My pecnini ARE, seven-eighths,”’ droned the 
quotation clerk. taising his voice 
shortly, he spoke again, “‘A thousand Tin- 
ware at a half. Seven-eighths again for Tin- 
ware!” : 

““Gott im Himmel,” Mr. Pincus uttered 
piously. 

Chieago ribs and shoulders ordinarily 
were Mr. Pincus’ specialty, but now having 
taken a shot at the New York list in gen- 
eral and Tinware in particular, Mr. Pincus 
seemed floundering somewhat out of his 
depth. Sweat streamed down his round 
Oriental features, for, having gone short a 
hundred shares of Tinware, the stock had 
all at once hitched upward. Then, having 
switched his trade—that is, gone long on 
it—the stock instantly had begun to slide. 
That was not all either. For a second time 
Mr. Pincus had switched, and the instant 
he had done so, Tinware had turned around 
However, though in a market 

ke this today there was every reason for 
Mr. Pin 


not the only one 


n its tracks. 


cus to show distress, he alone was 
of Rooker, Burke & Co.'s 
traders to display excitement. 


e 
‘I bust! I blow up pretty soon, Beeks!"’ 


Mr. Pincus was saying, when there was a 
idden commotion in the brokerage office. 


Pushed 
back with a bang, a slim slight nigure pro- 
pelled itself into the customers’ room, the 


>» street door. 


weomer’s arms and elbows going like 
the person made his way through 
Clagg. His face was 


. Ur 
Was .1I 


wus breathing thickly. 
tt e of the quotation clerk 
\ thousand Tinware at a 
Another thousand at three-quarters. 
he called; and his 
yulging, Mr. Clagg gave a startled ex- 
lama 
It wa ea ire was up four 
points from the ire which he’d gone 
t 300 r i after another swift 
e at the quota board, Mr. Clagg 
irned on ! and e a bullet he 
ed out of the t ¢ 
Nu commn iM Ree 
Sure. a lirre ‘ med Mr 
u 
lloweve had Beel ind M Pir 3 
nown wi mpelle« at strange 
iz ‘ I rrt é 
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would they have revised it had they 
chanced to be in a certain section of the 
Park Avenue district about five o’clock that 
afternoon. At 2:15—that is, not more than 
ten minutes after Mr. Clagg had sped like 
an arrow out of Rooker, Burke & Co.’s—the 
market in Tinware had burst with a loud, 
reverberating crash; and now five o’clock 
was striking when Jason Orcutt, the man 
who had burst it open, alighted from his 
limousine at the door of his Park Avenue 
residence. 

Tonight a grin mantled Jason Orcutt’s 
face. He still was grinning as he reached 
his apartment and let himself in. It wid- 
ened as his wife came hurrying down the 
hall to meet him. 

‘Here, Millie; 
you,” he laughed. 

As he spoke he fished a packet from his 
pocket and Mrs. Orcutt took it. ‘‘For 
me?’’ She glanced at him curiously. ‘‘ What 
is it, Jason?”’ 

Orcutt burst into a laugh. 
he replied. 

But it was not Tinware. Inside the paper 
wrapping was a morocco leather case and 
inside the case was a string of fine translu- 
cent pearls gleaming faintly pink in the 
lamplight. ‘‘Jason!”’ she cried. 

Orcutt was still chuckling loudly. ‘‘ What 
a day! What a day!” he ejaculated, and a 
light seemed to dawn on his wife. 

““Do you mean Mr. Clagg?”’ she asked; 
and overcome with it, Orcutt burst into an- 
other resounding laugh. 

“It’s exactly what I mean, Millie! The 
day was one of those days when everything 
seems to go wrong; and after I’d got burned 
on about everything I’d touched and was 
about ready to haul off and take a licking, 
along around two o'clock the door of the 
office burst open and I heard Clagg gagging 
and spluttering, saving he had to see me; it 
couldn't wait a minute. Sol went out tosee 
him, and when I did he jumped at me. 
“Sell Tinware!” he piped. ‘‘Sell all you 
can sell of it! It’s going to brst wide 
open—bust right away!” he told me. Then 
when I asked him how he knew, what do you 
think he answered? He said he was a spe- 
cialist in Tinware, that he’d been watching 
it and studying it for three years!” 

‘‘And you sold?” asked Mrs. Orcutt. 

“It was a wow, a killing!” said Orcutt. 
“*T took a chance—the insiders, that pool 
were trying to get out from under, and five 
minutes after I opened fire on the stock it 
burst wide open!”’ 

Mrs. Orcutt waited till he had finished. 
“‘Mr. Clagg is here now,” she smiled. 

The electric light in the corner was 
again turned on. In the center of the illu- 
mination once more the ten-tube super 
loomed up bulkily, its tubes and the maze 
of its wires and other apparatus as of old 
bewildering to the eye. Not to Mr. Clagg’s 
eye, however—not any more, at all events. 
His face aflame, he had just replaced the 
ten burned-out tubes and with an earset 
clamped to his head he was busily whirling 
the dials on the panels to and fro. 

‘Hi, there!”’ called Orcutt from the door- 
way. ‘Got Philly yet?” 

The figure at the machine raised a hand 
peremptorily. ‘‘Hush!” said Mr. Clagg. 

He gingerly edged over the dials the frac- 
tionof a notch. Thesuper-heterodyne gave 
an audible squawk, and a sardonic jeer 
came from Orcutt. ‘‘ Hah, hah!”’ he gibed. 
Mr. Clagg gave no heed. Again he gave the 
dials another nudge, and as he did so he 
looked up at the ceiling, a rapt, seraphic 
look all at once stealing over his face. It 
was as if from somewhere out of the vast 
distances he heard the strains of angel 
music, a heavenly pean; and after listening 
for an instant he snatched the plug of the 
earset from the jack, then slipped home in 
the jack the plug of the loud-speaker, stand- 


here’s something for 


“Tinware,’ 


o 


ing on a near-by table 
‘*Well, there you are!” 
Oreutt and his 

“There you are, what?” 


said Mr. Clagg. 
stared at him. 
inquired Orcutt, 


wife 


and Mr. Clagg raised his finger. ‘‘ Listen!” 
The 
cackle, 


cordance passed 


loud speaker 


then a 


gave a momentary 
Then, the dis- 
and from the cone leaped 


wheeze. 
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a sudden thunderous burst of sound. It was 
cogent, clear. 

“This is Station WHIZ, the Voice of 
Brotherly Love, Shirley Normanbrooke 
announcing !”’ 

“Jason!” shrilled Orcutt’s wife. 

“Hush!” said Mr. Clagg again. 

“Blumph!  Gr-r-r-r!’’ said the loud- 
speaker. ‘Courtesy Scattersmut Soap 
b-r-r-r, gumph-h—continuing their regular 
Scattersmut Vesper Hour. Miss Dolores 
Gutzberg, the world-famous contralto, will 
sing O Promise Me. Mr. McGonigle at the 
piano.” 

‘‘Jason!”’ again, in spite of herself, Mrs. 
Orcutt ejaculated. Again Mr. Clagg raised 
a monitory finger, and as Mrs. Orcutt 
clasped her hands together, her face lit 
rapturously, from the loud-speaker emerged 
first a low and thrilling bar of music, then 
the dulcet strains of a woman’s voice—a 
soprano: 

“OQ promise me that some day you and I 
Will take our love together to ie 


‘Animal crackers! Animal crackers! 
How I love animal crackers : 


‘Why, what?’ Orcutt’s wife exclaimed, 
bewildered. 

‘**Montreal,”’ Mr. Clagg explained briefly. 
He had moved the dials. 


“Animal crackers, animal crackers!’ 
“In a Love Nest cozy and warm 


“KDKA, Pittsburgh,” 
Clagg. 

All at once he gave a start, a jump. 
‘“*Say!’’ he cried. ‘‘Whaddyer know about 
that!’ It was, in fact, enough to startle 
anyone. At all events, it still was pro- 
claiming Just a Love Nest cozy and warm, 
Just a Love Nest built for two, when 
all at once the loud-speaker burst forth 
sonorously: ‘‘Spinach, best Virginia, per 
basket, forty to a dollar-fifteen; cukes, best 
Florida, two-fifty to five dollars; celery 
knobs, selected Southern, dollar-seventy to 
two-fifty per box; parsnips His face 
rapt, Mr. Clagg looked up at them. “ Beau- 
tiful! Wonderful! I never would have be- 
lieved it!”’ 

“Believed what?”’ inquired Orcutt. 

His face ethereal, a holy pride written 
large upon it, Mr. Clagg told him. 

“It’s the Chicago produce market! 
Think of getting Chicago from New York 
at five o'clock.” 

“Well,” said Orcutt laconically, ‘‘speak- 
ing of wonders, what do you think of that?” 
From his pocket he took astrip of paper and 
held it out to Mr. Clagg. “‘That’s yours,” 
added Orcutt. 

“Mine?” Mr. Clagg still was fumbling 
with the radio dials. ‘What is it?” he 
asked. 

Orcutt told him. It was a check, he said; 
and the check was for five thousand dollars, 
the amount representing a slight testi- 
monial on Orcutt’s part for the good turn 
Mr. Clagg had done him that day. 

‘*Here,”’ he said, thrusting the check at 
Mr. Clagg again, and as he did so, Mr. 
Clagg gave another cry. 

The cry rang through the room. Mr. 
Clagg leaped up also from his chair. His 
face for the moment was transfigured, and 
he was quivering. Five thousand dollars 
was more than he’d ever had in his life, but 
that was not why he had cried out like that. 

“WOC!” he shrilled. ‘Think of getting 
Davenport, lowa, by daylight! Great 
guns!" shrilled Mr. Clagg. 


commented Mr. 


“See anything?” inquired Lem Oswald. 

It was three days later—Saturday —and 
as Mrs. Clagg closed the street door behind 
her, she shook her head. Every hour or so, 
during all her waking, wakeful hours of the 
past three days, she had gone to the door 
like that, and long and anxiously gazed 
down the street toward the railroad station. 
However, there still was no sign of the 
wanderer’s return or any hint that he ever 
would return. What added to the general 
anxiety was a rumor, a report, that had 
trickled in to the household on the second 
day of Mr. Clagg’s disappearance. 
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The tale, though wild, almost un- 
believable, was still circumstantial. It was 
said that somehow, somewhere Mr. Clagg 
suddenly had come into possession of money. 
“If he did, he stole it probably,” com- 
mented Lem Oswald. The source of the 
money, though, if Mr. Clagg indeed had 
money, was immaterial. The mere thought 
that Mr. Clagg had it made Lem lick his 
chops. They could buy a newer and bigger 
home, for one thing. For another, Lem 
could get himself an auto. Then, too, there 
was a nice little business down in Orange 
he’d always thought of buying for himself 
a corner cigar store. Tending a cigar store 
was not too trying on an invalid —you didn’t 
have to hoist nothing heavy; besides which 
he'd, of course, have a clerk. Yeah. Mort, 
fr’instance, might take the job; only when 
Lem, planning, suggested this, it was found 
that Mort had plans of his own. A college 
course and a trip somewhere were included. 
In fact, for two days Mort had been col- 
lecting time-tables and other travel litera- 
ture, suggesting that maybe his mother and 
grandmother might like to join him on the 
trip. 

But no. Both Mrs. Clagg and her mother 
had their own plans, it appeared. What 
with the new house and all the other shop- 
ping Mrs. Clagg would have to do for her 
new dresses, new hats and new furs, she’d 
have to stay at home. The same with Mrs 
Oswald. She, Mrs. Oswald, would keep 
right to home, especially now that Clagg 
had money. No telling, you know, what a 
man like him would do. Speaking plain, 
no man was to be trusted, much less Clagg. 
She'd stay and keep an eye on him. The 
one flaw in all this, though, was Mr. Clagg 
It now was Saturday, and they yet had no 
trace of him. 

Dejectedly Mrs. Clagg flung herself on a 


chair. A wail escaped her. What if Mr 
Clagg were dead or anything? ‘ Well, 
you'd inherit, wouldn’t you?” inquired 


Mrs. Oswald intelligently. True, Mrs 
Clagg, as widow, would, but a yet worse 
thought than widowhood 
What if Clagg took it into his head to run 
off with some other woman? 

The thought for an instant was appalling. 
Even Mrs. Oswald shared it. 
mon sense came to her aid. It was not 
likely —that is, from general indications 
that Mr. Clagg would lightly and swiftly 
leap into another venture in matrimony; 
though Mrs. Clagg was not so sure. 

““Clagg’s so easy,” she wept, “‘he’d fall 
for any designing woman. Yeah, 
cially that he’s got money—if he has,” 
Mrs. Clagg was weeping, when from the 
front of the house came a sudden shout. 
The shout was Mort’s, and his face wild, 
his eyes protruding like a cod’s, Mort all at 
once burst into the room. 

“Say, if that wouldn’t G.A.R 
shrilled Mort. 

It was enough, in fact, to G.A.R. any- 
one. An automobile—a large and startling 
sport-model roadster painted a tomato 
red—had just drawn up at the curb, and in 
the car was Mr. Clagg. Nor was that all 
If the car itself was amazing, both Mr. 


Clagg and what he had with him in the ca: 


engulfed her 


Then com- 


now espe- 


you!” 


were more than ever so. 

“‘Horace!”’ shrilled Mrs. Clagg. Her 
arms outstretched, she darted down the 
**Horace!”’ she cried, and reaching 
him, she would have enfolded Mr. Clagg 
in her arms, but that there was a sudden 
diversion. Mr. Clagg was not the 
occupant of the car. On the seat beside 
him, and sitting up in dignified grandeur, 
was a large, almost oversize bird dog—an 
English setter—and as Mrs. Clagg reached 
out to seize her husband to her breast, 
the dog suddenly took a voice in the general 
uproar. 

“Woof, woof!”’ As Mr 
with a shriek, fell back from the car, the 
dog said ‘* Woof, woof!’ again. 

“Down charge, Poncho!” rebuked Mr. 
Clagg. 

Nor were the dog and the car all 3ags 
and bundles filled the car. From them 


manifestly the 


walk. 


only 


it said. 3s. Clagg, 


protruded a large tripod 
Continued on Page 127 
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GRAHAM BROTHER 
COMMERCIAL CARS 


—for Launderers, Dyers and Dry Cleaners 


Recent rapid growth of the laundry 
and the dry cleaning and dyeing indus- 
tries has lifted their combined annual 
business above Three Quarters of a 
Billion Dollars in the United States. 
They are concentrating their attention 
nationally on two important aids to 
better business—cost reduction and 
advertising. 


For individual firms 
Graham Brothers Trucks and Com- 
mercial Cars and Dodge Brothers Com- 
mercial Cars, as they were formerly 
named, are cutting costs. 


Initial price is extremely low—due to 
great mass production. Operating and 
maintenance costs, always low, are de- 


thousands of 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





cidedly lower now because of the excep- 
tional fuel economy of the new Dodge 
Brothers engine. 


Greater speed, too—and the rugged 
ness, power and dependability for which 
Graham Brothers Trucks are so well 
known everywhere. 

The fine, clean-cut appearance and trim 
body lines—notably in the %4 and 1 
Ton sizes—make Graham Brothers 
Trucks and Commercial Cars good 
looking, forceful advertisements for 
owners. They attract new business. 
They make money. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


DETROIT 
A DIVISION OF DODGE BROTHERS, twe 
RAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED. TORONTO, ONTARIO 





*670 


¥44-TON CHASSIS 


*885 
1-TON CHASSIS 
(G-BOY) 


$1245 $1445" 


2-TON CHASSIS 2-TON CHASSIS 


*Dual Rear Wheels Optional 


Prices {. o. b. Detroit 
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| ( THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
Cf ) 5 
{( LONDON — ))— 











June 4, 1927 


HE Bank of England required 32 
years to erect, 1795-1827. A cen- 
tury’s progress in materials and meth- 
ods cut to a small fraction the time and 
expense of building the Fresno High 
School (below ). Coates & Travers were 
its architects; its cast stone was made 
with ATLAS WHITE by MacGruer 
& Simpson. 









Main Offices: NEW YORK and ST. LOUIS ; ’ BIRMINGHAM ;, DES MOINES +, BOSTON 












Buying Power by ATLAS 


AS impatience with lost motion and delay is reflected 


in the pace of building as well as business. The time and 





money savings achieved by mass production and quickened 
turnover are paralleled in construction by the economies of 
concrete made with Ad/as Portland Cement. 


Building funds are given greater buying power. Rugged strength 
takes shapes of grace and dignity. Any tint or character of sur- 
face desired can be produced with A‘las White, in stucco, cast 
stone or broad masses of poured concrete. 


In homes, schools, churches, in business and public buildings 
of all kinds, At/as and Atlas White make inspiring form, color 
and texture practical by making them reasonable in price. 


If the Bank of England were to replace the classic London land- 
mark, pictured here, with a modern structure, cost would be a 
minor consideration in shaping the plans. But countless American 
communities, firms and individuals, on the contrary, must frame 
their building budgets in strict accord with the funds available. 


For many such, Aflas and Atlas White have solved the problem 
of beauty with economy. The stately new High School at 
Fresno, California, is an example. Its Ionic columns and cornice 
were moulded in concrete made with Atlas White. 


Ranking with the development of the rotary kiln by Aé/as in 
1895, the perfecting of Atlas White makes concrete a complete 
architectural and structural material with which any building, 
at moderate cost, can be given substantial dignity and grace. 


Write us for information about Lumnite, the cement which gives 


full 28-day strength in 24 hours—a product of our affiliated company 
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Building Funds are given Greater 


THE STANDARD BY WHI‘ 
ALL OTHER MAKES 


ARE MEASURED 


Fi D 





SF 
A a “fe 
we 
it 
74 a - 
LA TAS ‘ 
% ae 7 


How ATLAS saves for you by 
distributing through the Building 
Material Dealer 


If a merchant's value to his community is judged by 
the wealth his wares add to its growth and permanent 
worth, the Building Material Dealer ranks high 
Everything he sells increases his customers’ assets and 
his city’s resources. | Its progress ne 1 & 
factor second to none. Rightly understood, the service 


he renders merits both recognition and support 

His lumber, brick, cement transform barren acres into 
productive properties. His warehouses yield materi: 
for the factories, stores and homes on which the city 
prosperity iS based 

His neighbors turn to him offhand for scores of bulky 
necessities for immediate use. That they are seldor 
disappointed is due, first, to his accurate forecast « 
their needs; and second, to his choice of supply source 
which insure prompt delivery of products unfailing is 


quality and value 
1 


He is an Atlas dealer because he knows that Atlas gual 
ty is backed up by making and marketing machinery 
equal to any demand, anywhere, at any season. Because, 
too, the Alas plan of distribution recognizes that 
through him Af¢/as can be brought to consumers cheap 
er than by any other method 


The sole distributor between Af/as plants and consumers 


he'adds to the economy of distribution and the eff 
ciency of service. Call on him for information on any usua 


type of concrete construction. Or write to The Atla 


Portland Cement Company at any office listed below 





CHICAGO +» KANSAS CITY +» OMAHA -+ BUFFALO +, PHILADELPHIA +, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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Continued from Page 122 
tripod belonging to a telescope and be 
ide Mr. Clagg were the telescope, a bundle 


a couple Of gun cases; a 





coil of rope, a couple of white canvas life 
reservers, a boat hook and a folding 
anchor. These, it appeared, had something 


in common with Mr. Cl 








, lagg otherwise was decked out 
in a blue double-breasted coat, white du 
rousers and white ¢ 
As Mrs. Clagg stood there staring, Mr 
Clagg spoke abruptly. Behind Mrs. Clagg 
Lem and Mrs. Oswald 
g’s speech was somewhat hur- 
ried. “I ws ant to tell you T paid the mort- 
gaye on the house. The house is mine . but 





anvas shoes. 





Mrs. Madison agreed that his devotion to 
his wife was very admirable. ‘I won’t say 
at he showed bad taste—I like her, too, 
Martin—but bad judgment. You can’t, in 
his position, marry the daughter of a tavern 
keeper who has sat on the lap, speaking 
figuratively, of official Washington. You 
can’t and that’s all there is about it. Any - 
how, I’m tired of the Eatons. You must 
come in tomorrow afternoon and tell me 
how you got along with Floride Laurer 
‘I'll have to find some other 
eing you,” he replied. ‘‘If I have begun 


to need a reason. Dolly, I won't even have 








a chance to meet her. § 
one of the W} ig houses.”’ 
Vith Mrs. Tayloe, she admitted. 
ive arranged that with Cora Livingston.” 


He studied her silently, thinking that 





women—women of charm—were perpetu- 
illy only interested in love. They thought 
of it too much, he decided. There were 
other things—or at least for men. His life 


for the past few years had certainly been 
He had been full ly oc- 
contented. The curious part of that 
he liked women, girl 
well He resented spending an evening 
; ng of Webster and 
John Calhoun, re- 


the opposite ¢ nd 


y 
bare enougn of love. 


;, extremely 





ly unengaged 





excessive drin king and gi ayety painted 
pleasures, failed to attract him. He ad- 
mitted to himself that Dolly was justified in 


that he looked like a man who should be 


‘I can see you are thinking about my 
uggestion,”’ she went on. ‘I have noth- 
ng more to say. It must work for itself. 
Go to your parties. I am sitting with Mrs 
Decatur and Mrs. Alexander Hamilton. 
Che black birds.”’ He got into his great- 
coat, and an icy flood of winter came in at 
>was no one to hold 
a light ou fell forward, on the 
frozen mud of Lafayette § 7 juare, into his 
carriage. He was, Martin Buren dis- 
covered, a shade excited fin it the night 
President’s levee prom- 


ised to be al sorbing. 





the oper ed door. 











before him. 


The crowd at Baron Kindener’s, Van 
Buren thought, was larger than the mob at 
the President’s levee It was con spicu- 
ously more gay. He was standing by a long 
buffet laden with an infinity of cold dishes 


in the Russian fashior upper had not yet 
been laid near the entrance to the ball- 
room, and he doubted if another couple 


could have found 


progress. He had 





A servant had brought him champagne 
a corner of the buffet both held it and pro- 
tected him from thethrong; and altogethe 
he felt, he was as advantageously placed as 
possible. 

John Tyle r stopped beside him. ‘I up- 
pose you were at the senat 
Routine, Martin Van Buren replied, 
1 kept him away. Tyler had taken Johr 


place in the senate, wnen he 











yo nere ny i here 
eight nd elf ‘ ‘ 

l yo nave that t ine ‘ ‘ 
B i, I've to et ( e yt $56.25 
every week; the ame, you know, as I got 
every week at the office and you took off 
me every Satu lay night. Only that ain't 


ill, Bella. For six mon ntl 3 you get it, but if 
after six months those two loafers, Lem and 
Mort, haven’t got a job, | ] 
that, the fifty-six twenty-five tops 
hort!” 

A cry leaped from the lips of Mrs. Clagg 
‘Horace!”’ she wailed. Mr. ¢ } 





ever, merely smiled 
‘I’m off,” said Mr. Clagg. ‘I’ve bought 


a motorboat —a raised-a¢e cru t t 
two feet over all and sleeping four; o 
the four it sleeps won't be any Oswald 





WASHINGTON 
Continued from Page 17 


had led the opposition to Ja ckson’s : ippoint- 
ments; he was a supporter of both Calhoun 
and Clay; and it was evident that he had 
been in communication with the bottle 
‘I understand,’’ Van Buren went on, 
“that rs tain Hayne has finis} red. Web- 
ter will reply finally tomorrow. 
**T suppose Webster 
will explain what a good party boy he is at 
heart. At least he has been smoked out of 
the opposition. We don’t want him, Mr. 
in Buren. You can have him.” 
% | ‘With ple as- 
ure.”” Andrew Stephenson was swept into 
their protected angle. ‘‘The Administra- 
just been made a gift,”’ Van Buren 


explained; ‘‘Tyler gave us Daniel Web- 





Ty! er supposed so. 








Stephenson answered seriously, ‘‘He may 
I wish I 


knew where this business in the Senate was 


turn out enormously valuable. 


leading. I’m afraid of it.”’ 

Tyler grew impatient. 
as faras possible. Wemay 
we are free men or not.” 


henson took his arm 


‘I hope it leads 


discover whether 


‘In another 
minute,” he said, “‘you’ll be giving away 





Andrew Stepher or con- 
uded, at least knew where the South 


ped the Hayne-Webster conflict would 
id. Yes, John Tyler had admitted it. 
1] tion! There was no longer a doubt 
that in his mind. He wondered if the 
United States could be destroyed. That 
was what separation would mean. Van 
Buren began to see faint indi 
course, a possible fut for himself. If the 
Union were preserved. aturally that. He 
told himself that it all hung on one quan- 
tity—General Jackson. He was so ab- 


4 ‘ a : ' 
sorbed in thoug 





cations of a 





nedker-aeeradfier Mrs 
Eaton, on the arm of Francois Labbé, the 
stop beside him. 

‘I am going to stay with Mr. Van 
Buren,’ she said to M. bbé. “*Thank 


irtin, wasn’t it the devil at 











the levee! you ever realize women 
could be so disgusting? But wasn’t Mrs. 


Livingston an angel? No one else in Wash- 
ington is more fashionable either 

It had been difficult at President's 
mansion, he admitted. But, my dear 
Peggy, you never looked better. Co 
tion agrees with you.”” She was, inr 
scarlet turban 
natural br ght ess of her ch 


whiteness of her ski: 





lovely —a brought out the 


heeks, white satin 


President. Martin, I 


hadn't put us in the 


) Mave gor o} 
w General Jacksor 
he would t it w 
4 surrender. She lai I a ¢ his I 
Can we beat then she asked. 
He shook his head negative You will 
have to retreat. The general nm give 
If that were true, she asserted, she’d leave 
some marks of her passage Specially on 
the Calhouns. ‘ And her so religious. Look, 
there goes Mrs. Tayloe Another of them 
Miss Wirt is with her it whe he othe 
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N MM ( ivy N I NT 
¢ er r adae If ant 
“A er ar time, I k . . re 
I e Atlantic O Mr. ¢ 
ar ‘ t ere W ‘ 
of ge e norn of the re 
gave a deafening h« once ar 
the last time Mrs. Clagg 
hand a gesture of appeal 
‘Horace!’ ( reame 
at he 
Dowr Poncho! M ( M4! ud 
terr 
Ast runabout t orner, M 
Clagg was doing six fan, it w 
to be seen that all he wanted now, so far a 
Mr Clagg and the Oswalds were con- 


ned, was DX —distance. 


girl? Talking to Mr. Berrien.’”’” What was 
Mrs. Madison’s phrase?— “eyes like brow: 
Anu 


‘ 
I am not certain,” he replied, “but I 
think is a great-niece of Madam Cal- 
houn’s. There is a Miss Laurens like that 
staying with the Tayloes.” 

Mrs. Eaton declared that none of 
Southern women had a drop of color. “I 
hate white ro Martin. If you send me 
any, | want them to be red, red, red!”’ To- 
morrow, he told her, the reddest that could 
be found. He was, however, intent upon 
the whiter flower ould be called 
beautiful. F! of its associa- 
tion, was a beaut 
that he had ré so instantly, 
among the hundr ple around them. 
Anyone of a countless number of girls might 
have been with Mrs. Tayloe. 
she was Floride Laurens 

Mrs. Eaton continued, “ Next to the gen- 
eral and John Eaton, I owe you more than 
anyone alive. Perhaps I'll be able to givea 
little back for all you have given me 

He repeated what he had said earlier. ‘“T 
like you, my dear Peggy. If I have done 
anything, it has been too easy for notice. 
You mustn't forget I am alway lg 

In all her life, she told him, she had seen 
only one man who wasn’t. ‘“‘ Andrew Jack- 
son.”” The rush recy the bal 
dance carried Cora Livingston directly up 
to them. 

‘Where have you been?” Van Buren 
complained. “I wanted to waltz with 
you.” 





It was strange 





However, 











ia 


The waltzes, she reminded him, were not 
all exhausted. ‘ You are Secretary of State 
nd you can make me dance with you wher 

ever you like. I have lost Mr. Obrego 
Mrs. Eaton said that she was going home. 
Martin wasn’t to bother about her. She 
smiled at Cora Livingston and left them. 
‘Have you seen Mrs. Madison toda 
Cora asked. He replied with the 
promptitude that he hadn't. 
must come with me 
“Perhaps they me alre: 
She led him away from the refuge of the 


buffet and his glass and, in a drawing-ro 








ceeded. 


below, found Mrs. Johr lay Lox 

Mrs. Tayloe, Van Buren thought, was 
uncommonly cordial. She was bitterly d 
d nful of tl | ( I 








with entire car dor ‘It’s too n 
Preston took me to the 
Senate today and I thought I’d 


excitement. Captain Hayne wast n 








is. I am going tomorrow t 


Webster, but Mr. Preston t} 


Continued on Page 129 








HOUBIGANT, Inc i 

539 West 45th Street, New York ¢ 
I want to try Fougére Roy < ( 
may send me a trial tube 








If you are 


Try this 
New way! 


TOUGH beard and a tender 


face put a big responsibil- 
ity on a razor. Even a keen edge 


needs all the help youcan give it. 


But there is a new shaving 
cream that makes any razors 
work faster and smoother. It 
is uncompromising with unruly 
whiskers, but mild and soothing 
to the tenderest skin. 


Fougere Royale is its name. It 
was made for the man who is in- 
clined to be fussy about his face. 


Fougere Royale (Royal Fern) 
Shaving Cream absorbs brush- 
fuls of water and whips up a 
close, fine-textured, beard 
softening lather with the re 


freshing odor of Royal Fern. 
Ask your druggist today for the 
fifty-cent tube of Fougere 
Royale, or a trial tube will | 
sent to you without charge if 
you will use the coupon below 


Fougére Royale AFTER-SHAVING Lotion 


ougere Kol nyaule 
Shavine ry Cream 
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Address 
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Continued from Page 127 
He thinks 
the history of the 


be very interesting Captain 
Hayne has changed 
United States.’ 

Van Buren replied that he hoped not. 
He was, privately, sorry that she had gone 
to the Senate Chamber with Preston, who, 


since he, too, was from South Carolina, 
would only deepen her prejudices by his 


“The United 
the assistance of 


events. 
he said, “with 
Washington and Jefferson— yes, and Gen- 
has been doing fairly well.” 

She wasn’t, she made it clear, interested 
in union. ‘‘South Carolina is our country, 
Mr. Van Buren,” Floride explained gravely. 
Look, do you think 
of those little iced 


interpretation of 


States,”’ 


eral Jackson 


“It would have to be. 


you could get me one 
‘akes? They are wonderful with negus 
Isn’t Mr. Calhoun miraculous in the chair? 





It’s horrible that old rough man is Presi- 
instead of Mr. Calhoun.”” But per- 
haps, she added, she should not have said 


dent 


that. ‘I keep forgetting you are his Sec- 
retary of State. Do you mind?” No, 
Martin Van Buren admitted, he didn’t. 


Everything she said gave him an absurd 
pleasure. It was at once so delightful and 
idiotic. He was, he recognized, becoming 
idiotic himself. Floride Laurens held her 
glass of negus up to his lips. Fragrant and 
sweet. ‘‘Can you ask a Secretary of State 
to come and see you?”’ she inquired. “If 
that is.” Eyes like wide- 
opened brown flowers. 

‘I am not sure,’’ he 


you are me, 


replied. ‘‘ Perhaps 


Mrs. Tayloe would have to do that. You 
must remember, I belong to another party. 
That is important in Washington. It was 
very unusual, my meeting you at all.” 
Shoulders whiter than white roses. “‘I will 
make you change your party,” she told 


explain it all so you will know 
what to do. I want you to love South 
Carolina.’’” Might it, he asked, be per- 
sonified in her? 


him. “Tl 


It had not been Martin Van Buren’s in- 
tention to go, on the following day, to the 
Senate; he kept as far as possible from the 
actual conflicts of politics; but, he told 
himself, the attendance had grown so gen- 
eral that he would be conspicuous if he 
stayed entirely away. Never before, he 
was certain, had there been such a mob 
vithin the garnet hangings of the Senate 
Chamber. Yet, in spite of the universal 
interest, there was little understanding of 
what was actually happening. The great 
najority had merely come to see what was 
undoubtedly a good fight. It was still Van 
Suren’s opinion that Webster had not fore- 
the developments of his 
oratory. He was speaking in a resonant 
voice, with an occasional falling inflection, 
but Van Buren had no interest in 
phrases. They were still moving toward 
the destruction of sectionalism. Calhoun 
was making a parade of his inattention. 
The sweep of dead black hair across his 
remarkable forehead almost obliterated an 
He wrote or sat with an expression of 
indifference. 

An endless curiosity and concern in him 
possessed Van Buren. Calhoun seemed to 
him to be a strangely passionate and ill- 
fated man. Now, he told himself, if the 
United States the attacks im- 
mediately moving against it, Calhoun would 
never be President. His evolution, in 
Martin Van Buren’s opinion, was in the 
direction of disaster. In earlier days Cal- 
houn had been an enemy of nullification. 
His South Carolina had in- 
reased with later years. 

John Randolph, his harsh thin face hid- 
der of his coat, stopped 
beside him. ‘I'd give a hat to know what’s 
in your mind,” he said in his malicious 
“You have the look of a man con- 
sulting the Delphic Daniel, I see, 
is having his fun with the lions. Look here, 
Van Buren, when do I start for Russia? 
That’s more important to me. If Iam the 
Minister to Moscovy give me my papers.” 

Van Buren advised him to be patient. 
“*You’ll hate it when you get there. Prob- 
ably that sacred black man of yours won't 


possible 


seen 


his 


eye. 


stony 


survived 


interest in 


in the vast collar 


voice, 


or cle 








let you stay ” He ca ight Frank Blair DY 
the arm. *‘ You must act for me; Randolpl 
has sent for his pistols because he’s delayed 
getting off to Russia John Randolp} 


turned a twisted shoulder on Blair. ‘* That’s 
the man who thought be could make better 


bricks with straw than with clay,” he de 


clared shrilly 


Van Buren saw that there were two 
more nearly three, hundred women on the 
floor of the Senate; they sat in the ser 


torial chairs and gathered in clusters on the 


desks. It was impossible to make out who 
had Preston’s seat. But probably it was 
Floride Laurens. He had a swift unhappy 


sense of being definitely 
circle; 
returned to weigh 
people Floride knew, only the Li 
and Mrs. Madison would have 


outside her familiar 
the restrictions of his earliest d 
upon him 
ngstons 


word to 


say in his favor. Suddenly, completely 
social in manner and appearance, he hated 
society. A cold and intolerant and inso 
lently self-sufficient circle. However, offi 


cially it was addressed to fatal years 
Calhoun and Henry Clay 
were strong, but the old man in the Presi 
dent’s mansion 
question of growing nationality against old 
separatist interests; 
spite of his antiquated mold, represented 
the future 

For a moment a sense of had 
possessed Martin Van Buren, but it left 
him almost immediately, and he slowly 
forced his way in the direction of Preston's 
desk. Floride Laurens was there, with Mrs 
Woodbury and a Miss White 
more, 

Floride held up her hand 
said, “‘ you didn’t come entirely to hear Mr 
Webster. I don’t want you to hear him a 
all. Remember, I 
viser.”” 


the opposition 


was stronger. It was a 


and the general, in 


inferiority 


from Balti- 
- I hope,” she 


am your political ad- 

James Preston said, “‘If you can influence 
Mr. Van Buren, you will be the favorite 
heroine of the South.”’ The voice of Daniel 
Webster, profoundly and 
serious, silenced them. Floride 
was as lovely in daylight as at night. 
Buren admitted to himself that 
turbed his heart. He forgot politics in the 
importance of this discovery. It was, of 
course, He had the 
age for love. He was well over forty. 

Yet that, he was just as well aware, was 
precisely the age for infatuations. He had 
thought his understanding would keep him 
safe from them, but it seemed that he could 
at once be aware of the quality of an 
emotion and get great pleasure from it. 
However, it could hardly go beyond pleas- 
ure. At his age, affection was material 
rather than idealizing—the first word, in- 
fatuation, was better. It wasn’t 
that he would become a serious victim of 
infatuation. Not, at any rate, with a 
relative of John Calhoun’s. Why, it might 
well be disastrous. He had no inclinatior 
to play the part of a middle-aged fool to a 
young girl. Even if she was beautiful—and 
owned cotton. Yet this, it appeared, 
nothing to do with his happiness at being 
near her. Van Buren wondered what the 
Senate would say at his present position 
with the enemies of the Administration 
Preston was more than friendly. Major 
Lewis, of course, would report it all to the 
general. 

Floride Laurens whispered, ‘Are 
going to the cotillion Thursday night at 
Mr. Wirt’s?”’ He nodded. She said that 
she was glad. He had never before knowr 
anyone who gave herself up so confidingly 
through her eyes. Utterly without 
scious sophistication, he told himself. Tha 
Martin Van Buren was 
recognize. He'd had a sufticient experience 

No, calculation wouldn 
charmed him so wholly 
fear of life, sharp experience hadn't dis- 
turbed the serenity of her being, there was 


monotonously 
Laurens 
Van 


she dis- 


nonsensical. passed 


probabie 


nad 


you 


con- 


he could 


't have 


Floride had no 


of it. 


no necessity for the worldliness of a mask 
This recognition brought him, with all the 
rest, a not inconsiderable admiration for 
An admiration and a greater interest. 
But it 





She was youth at its clearest best 


t 


was evident, as well, that she had 
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feeling. Again, with that absent she would 
have left hin His need for emotion 
was another ct teristic of his years. 





Van Buren gathered from the tenseness 
tne -atmospnere tnat Webster was be- 
ing more impressive. General Jackson 
ft his opinion about him; 
yne’s party had left 
forever their last slight allegiance to the 
Administration. Now he saw that no one 
there but Calhoun wasactually important 





it was clear that Ha 


Webster and Hayne were hardly more than 


mouthpieces. The struggle was infinitely 
narrow; it lay between Calhoun and the 
President. That, at last, was the truth. 


e growing severance of the general and 
Mr. Calhoun was taking visible form. It 
likely to increase, Van Buren knew. 
He had an entire confidence in General 
| s observation and belief sup- 
ported Jackson’s convictions. This was 
I sary for him, because if the general 
fell he would fall with him. The opposition, 
in calling him the Red Fox, accurately ex- 
pressed their opinion. They attributed to 
him every accident to their cause. They at 
least flattered his ability. 

Yes, no matter what had animated him 
at the first, Webster was now upholding 
Jackson’s conception of union. He was 
speaking very effectively. Perhaps there 
was still an objectionable trace of oratory. 
Oratorical phrases. General Jackson con- 
tinually referred to his responsibility to the 
common people, but that was merely a 
euphemism for the country as a whole. He 
deserted these more conspicuous figures for 
himself: How could the quarrel between 
General Jackson and Calhoun help him? 
What, within decent bounds, might be 
made of it? Very little, he concluded, that 
he had actual command of. He was looked 
upon as the guiding mind of his party, but 
the truth was, he was scarcely more than a 
commentator on it. Everything depended 
on the candidates in the next presidential 
He had a sense of being swept 
into a current that made no account of 
It was a time when 
individual men were of little moment. This 
turned him squarely toward Floride Lau- 
rens. Loosely surrounded by her fur wrap, 
she was like a gardenia in the heart of 
winter. Compared to her, Peggy Eaton, 
and the girl with Mrs. Woodward, from 
fully blown red roses 


Webster had finished. 





Was 





Jackson; all 


] + 
election. 


individual ambitions 


Baltimore, were ver 


indeed. Mr 





Seated at a dinner at Major Eaton’s, 
Martin Van Buren had an absorbing mental 
vision of himself from the viewpoint of the 

It wouldn’t be in them not to be 
arrested by the attention he had already 
For a moment he 
wondered if her charm had been deliber- 
ately displayed for him, but he gave that 
idea up at once. The South didn’t pay for 
political compromises with their women. 
At the same time he was forced to admit 
that Calhoun be wholly in- 
his capture; even if his con- 

tions remained unchanged, he couldn’t 
hope to develop them, married in South 


Calhouns. 


shown Floride Lauren 


would not 


different to 


Carolina. He was startled by the fact that 
he had considered Floride in the light of 
arriage. It showed him how far he was 
M Henry, who sat on his left, might 
nost have been following his thoughts. 


1 ad ed your taste in the Senate, Mr. 
“Isn't Miss Lau- 
a very good head too. 


Van Buren,” she said. 





Perhaps we hear more about politics in the 
yuth than Northern girls do.” 
Mr Eaton { sharply at him. 
Wi it the g Mrs. Tayloe at the 
Wirt "she asked. Van Buren admitted 
that it wa I hate playing at politics!” 
e de é \ | understand it is 
very fashionable 1 Martin, I hope you 
ire! ng eet She spoke lightly, 
ut ne wa onsciou i a Warning in her 
Mrs. Livingston car 1 t I 
e ne know? ! yrie on . 
1OT) 
\ Buren added Or t eek D 
Madison cor pained about the order é 
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of my conduct. She said it wasn’t human.” 

In him, Mrs. Eaton asserted, anything 
else would be out of place. “‘I can’t imagine 
what you'd have to say to a Calhoun,” she 
persisted. 

Eaton stopped her with a generalization. 
“That situation with the South isn’t im- 
proving.” 

Peggy Eaton exclaimed, ‘Thank God, it 
isn’t me this time! Most of that happened 
in President Monroe’s cabinet.” 

“There can’t be a doubt about it,”’ Duff 
Green proceeded; ‘the Forsythe letter has 
been turned over to the President. Major 
Lewis read a note from Calhoun about the 
impropriety of cabinet disclosures. He 
begged Hamilton to see his name wasn’t 
made use of.’’ Van Buren said nothing 
like Peggy Eaton he had had no part 
discovery of Calhoun’s opposition to Gen- 
eral Jackson’s course in the Seminole War. 
At the same time, he knew, he would be 
accused of digging it up, in his character of 
a fox. What would make that specially 
difficult to deny was the fact that he might 
very well profit from it. General Jackson 
would never forgive Calhoun. A man of 
implacable personal passions. What, Van 

3uren wondered, would the actual political 
situation turn out to be. The dinner was 
at an end and Mrs. Eaton said that she 
wanted to talk to him. She drew him into 
the smaller salon back of the dining room, 
while the others—the men and the women 
moved across the hall. 

“Martin,” she said at once, ‘‘I happen to 
know that General Jackson will stand for a 
second term.” 

He was amazed. “But,” he objected, 
“what about the understanding with Cal- 
houn when he accepted the vice presidency ? 
Didn’t the general agree not to run again?”’ 

Impatiently she knew nothing about 
that. “If Andrew Jackson isn’t the next 
President of the United States there won’t 
be any United States at all,’’ she asserted. 
‘““No one else can hold it together. No one 
else loves it like he does. But I want to 
speak about you, and not General Jackson. 
Martin, you must be Vice President.”’ 

He studied her thoughtfully—a beautiful 
woman. She was wearing a silver-colored 
dress, very low on her celebrated shoulders, 
a turban of silver brocade. She had brought 
her goblet of champagne from the table. 
“T needn’t tell you what that might lead 
to,”’ she added. The presidency, of course; 
he could see that. With the first granted, 
the second was entirely possible. Martin 
Van Buren, President of the United States! 
He was at once without illusions about 
what that meant and deeply stirred by it. 

“It’s all so very much in the future,”’ he 
finally replied. ‘‘So problematic. We 
might as well be frank—I doubt if the 
people would take to me after General 
Jackson. The difference between us is not 
exactly in my favor. It isn’t absolutely 
certain he could be nominated again. He 
is set on killing the Bank, and that will 
make strong enemies in the North as well 
as the South.” 

‘*Martin,” she demanded flatly, “can 
Andrew Jackson be the next President?”’ 

““Yes,”’ he said, ‘“‘he can. With the West 


” 





back of him. 

“Then you will be Vice President.’”’ She 
smiled at him warmly. “You have been 
very good to me, Martin.’”’ He was, it ap- 
peared, being offered the vice presidency 
because he had been good to the daug! 
of Bill O'Neill, a Washington tavern keeper. 
That, then, was more potent than all the 
aristocratic power and oratory of the South; 
it was stronger than the financial weight of 
Nicholas Biddle. Peggy O'Neill! But then, 
fortunately, it happened that he liked her. 
There was a long pause before she spoke 
again. “I was thinking about General 
Jackson,” she admitted. ‘‘No one knows 
how heavenly he is. I was afraid, once, 
that his loyalty to me and Major Eaton 
would hurt him, but I was wrong — nothing 
can hurt him. I see all the people around 
him with little schemes —you and I have 
little schemes but he is in another world. 
His faults are better than our best qualities, 
Martin. ! SUPpose I am not reasonable 


ter 
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about him, but I am a woman and I don’t 
have to be. You can’t arrive at everything 
by reason. Fire isn’t 
Love is the most unreason- 


reasonable and 
courage isn’t. 
able thing there is.’ 

Martin Van Buren returned, almost with 
a shock, to the thought of Floride Laurens. 
Peggy Eaton’s words— love is the most un- 
reasonable thing there is—echoed in his 
She had intimated that he wasn’t 
He remembered suddenly 
that Andrew Jackson always wore a minia- 
re of his dead Rachel suspended by a 
ack ribbon about his neck. Mrs. Madi- 
son, even more clearly, had said that he 
lacked -what? Fire and courage. He 
began to be annoyed by the attacks on him. 
That, at bottom, was what they were. He 
tried to dissolve his resentment by the 
realization that at heart women liked folly, 
but he entirely successful. The 
ruth was the whole world liked folly. Fire 
and courage. Well, he was too old for 
His life had been too practical for 
ornamental emotions. He had risen amaz- 
ingly—he, Martin Van Buren, had been 
thinking of himself as President—and en- 
irely by reason, measured actions, self- 
control. And yet initially he had been 
impetuous. But he had schooled himself 
out of it—almost: 

His interest in Floride Laurens was im- 
petuous, uncalculated, enough. He was 
conscious of the fragrance of roses; his 
heart beat hard; and then he discovered 
there was a great bow] of them on a table 
back of him. However, his feeling of 
quickened life remained. How absurd 
Floride was with her politics. Advising 
no, instructing him. He must love South 
Carolina and not the Union. In other 
words he must love her. Could he, Van 
Buren wondered. He remembered detail 
by detail how desirable she was—a girl in 
the seductive envelope of maturity. In 
addition, her select birth fascinated him. 
He had always hated Federalism, but he 
didn’t, he found, hate the society, the 
women, it bred. That feeling, he recognized, 
was part of his own far different and un- 
impressive birth. It wasn’t admirable. 

Peggy Eaton rose. “There will be an- 
other secandal,”’ she said. ‘‘Or there would 
be with anyone else,”’ she added. 

‘You are not putting yourself out to be 
pleasant,” he complained. ‘I would much 
rather be talked about with you than be 
President.” 

Her only reply was to beg him not to tell 
her such thin lies. ‘‘You are Martin Van 
Buren, and Martin Van Buren you will 
stay. A careful Dutchman from New York. 
There, I’ve kissed you for it!” 


mind. 


capable of it. 


tu 
hI 


wasn’t 


change. 


William Wirt’s 1 
Street had its facade brightly illuminated 
by a row of torches; the line of carriages 
stopping at the door appeared to be end- 
less. The cotillion was a repetition of the 
polite Washington parties Van Buren knew 
so well, but with a slight variation—for an 
unofficial occasion —in the presence of the 
Marine Band. A detachment from it was 
playing on flutes and clarinets for the 
dancing. That, probably, had been ar- 
ranged through Wirt’s friendship with John 
Branch. Van Buren, inappropriately, was 
irritable. So many people, with so much 
freedom, had told him exactly what he was. 
A careful Dutchman. General Jackson 
amused himself now by continually re- 
ferring to him as the Red Fox. 

**Soon,’’ the general had said, ‘‘you will 
be holed in by the Southern hounds.”’ He 
went in search of Floride at once, and when 
he found her she made it clear that she had 
been waiting for him. 

“It’s worse than the crowd at the Rus- 
sian minister’s,’”’ she told him. 
the Woodwards want to ask Mrs. Tayloe if 
it would be proper for us to go back there. 
We are having our dresses simply torn to 
ribbons. My slippers are black already. 
Don’t you think it would be splendid at the 
T ’”’ He said, ‘“ You forget I am in 
the opposite party. John Tayloe might 
think it was strange for me to be in his 
My dear child, it is ridiculous, but 


rge brick house on G 





“Cora and 


fayloes’? 





house 








the Government is involved in things 
tnat 

He was ridiculous, she replied, com- 
pletely intimate. ‘‘Must I explain 
about your party?”’ 

Martin Van Buren admitted, ‘“‘ You are 
my party. Very well. But ‘Tayloe doesn’t 
know that. What do yo 
tell him at once?” 
Floride hesitated, gazing away from him; 


again 


think— shall we 


something disturbingly like fear weighed 
upon him; to his immediate relief Mrs. 
Tayloe came up to them 

“Mr. Van Buren,” she proceeded, “* 
and Floride and the Woodwards 
that they can’t even breathe here; they 


Cora 
complain 
want to go back home, and I wonder if you 
would look after them. Mr. Tayloe is en- 
gaged and I can’t possibly leave.”’ 
He thanked her formally. “I 
to.” He took Floride in hi Carriage 
Martin Van Buren realized that he had, 
practically, already proposed marriage to 
her. That had the effect of silencing him. 
If he spoke, he thought, he could only go 
on. In reality it would be stupid to speak; 
he ought to kiss her. | 
she wouldn’t object. 


He had a feeling that 
He didn’t. 

She got lightly out of the carriage and 
ran into John Tayloe’s house. The others, 
with Mr. Vaughn, Baron Stackelburg, in 
his perpetual spurs, and young 
were there before them. 

‘“We’ll have to stay in the front room,” 
Floride explained. ‘ Mr. Tayloe is playing 
cards in the back. With Mr. 
Captain Hayne and, I think, Mr 
Mr. Tazewell from Virginia 
They are dreadfully serious.” 

Martin Van Buren sat with her on a 
small sofa away from the others 


A part of her skirt lay 








open fire of coals. 


like a vapor over his knee. He was con 
scious of the actual fragrant warmth of her 
body. A re¢ klessness, like the effect of 
wine, poured through him. Life wasn’t 
somber; politics and public preferment 


were not itsend. Dolly Madison was right 
He had already held a great many posts 

surrogate and state 
general of New York, United States senator, 
governor of New York and Secretary of 
State; that was enough honor for any one 


the rest of his life would be better 


t 


senator, attorney- 


man, 
spent in private circumstances of 
A servant came up tohim. ‘ Mr 
says to excuse him, but will you step back 
into the room with the gentlemen. It will 
only be for a minute.” 
Tayloe met him at the door. “I am 
sorry if I interrupted you, Mr. Van Buren 


Case 


Tayloc 





It was so fortunate you were here | 
couldn’t 
Hayne, commanding an impressive heap of 
gold, sat across from him at a table scat- 
tered with cards. Clay was on the left 


there was no money before him and he 


help asking for you.’’ Captain 


was somber, brief in manner; Van Ness 
smiled expansively; Tazewell | } 
He was, however, unsteady. A negro stood 


olitely rose 


at a great punch bowl against the wall. 

‘“‘Mr. Van Buren, a chair and a glass of 

Daniel Webster punch. it 

became the spokesman for 
! 


Daniel designed 
before he f 
heaven on earth.” 

Hayne asked, ‘ What is in 
the brimstone?” 


it, aside from 





John Tayloe turned to 
the negro. 

‘“Mr. Tayloe, there is Medford rum and 
brandy and champagne and arrack and a 
spill of Menschino and green tea and lemon 
and sugar.” 

His owner proceeded, “You speak, Taze 
well, for Virginia.”’ 

The Virginia senator leaned forward, hi 
“We were talking 
of Mr. Jefferson’ 


birth—it will be along soon-—and it o 


elbows on the table. 





about the annivers: 





curred to us it ought to be mar! 
notable way. A dinner, we thought Now, 
Mr. Van Buren, it would be nothing with- 
out General Jackson. We couldn't, 
quite honest, go forward without the Presi- 
dent. We all, I think, know the 


regard 
General Jackson has for Jefferson. We 
know the resemblance them 

they were both the choice of the American 


between 


Continued on Page 135 
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4 beautiful chest of solid aromatic red 

cedar with exterior finished in walnut 

and crackle enamel. For hall or bed 

room. Combines beauty with full pro 
tection from moth 
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mouths. No wor ens, silk, fur r 


know how w 
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insect and her pernicious offspr 
Thesr naturalabiding place isin all su 
hold effects folded away in closets ar 
dark places. Here the moth lays her eg 
The eggs hatch into larvae, or w 
worms, born naked, need clothes whi 


make out of YOURS in the form ofa cox 
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ational Sale| eek 
JUNE O toll 


The newest and /atest cedar chest creations 
with most tempting prices and ferms. On 
exhibition at your dealer’s this week 





















0A ws now...to kindle romance in maiden breasts... This is why Lane Cedar Chests are so outstanding. 
to simplify June gift-giving...to bring home to women Their construction embodies full *4-inch-thick panels 
everywhere the priceless benefits of a big, beautiful, of selected red cedar heartwood— panels not skimped 


fragrant, moth-killing cedar chest . . . comes this great but thick enough to hold o/ enough to give off a pow- 
national sale of Lanes. erful quick-killing aroma. And Lane interlocking joints, 

A sale held by Lane dealers everywhere ... a sale pore-sealing finishes, and close-fitting lids unite in an air- 
permitting you to see, in your own locality, the latest tight construction that is dust-proof and damp-proof 
creations in cedar chest craftsmanship. Permitting you and minimizes the loss of the aroma—makes it effec- 

j to buy, with such discrimination and price-saving as tive for generations. 
perhaps never before. . : 

Think of the convenience of a cedar chest—the pro- Se nsasene beautiful and ornamental, too. Widely used 
tection it affords your dainty silks, furs, woolens from as bedroom dressing lounges, console tables, hall and 
moth damage — the saving. Then visit your dealer’s store window seats. A wide variety of plain and period designs 
next week, Watch forhisannouncement. See the many and in all-cedar or in walnut surfaced cedar, superbly 
tempting and unusual values in Lanes—the chests of finished to match other fine furniture. 
lasting aroma—the chests built to combat the insect So by all means see your dealer’s display. Ask about 
with the §200,000,000 appetite. the Lane g Points of Perfection. Look for the Lane 

. . . label under the lid—the guarantee of those *4-inch-thick 
Te aroma given off by the red cedar oil of a cedar panels!—and of satisfaction that will be enduring. 
chest is murderous to moth life. It drives off the moth Write us for our interesting folder, “Why to buy 
miller. It kills the newly hatched larva. The stronger it a Lane.” It shows many popular models and gives 
isthegreaterisits killingeficiency —themore lasting. But much useful information you'll like to have. 
the strength dependsentirely onthe amount ofoil content THe Lane Company, Inc., -A/tavista, Virt 
as measure d bythe thic kness and the quality of the cedar. “World's Forem (cedar ( Ma 


LANE 
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Buova Breton 
15 jewel, radium dial... . $35.00 

















June~ Month of Happiness! 


Qo many the cap and gown. To many the 
circlet of gold. To them all go tokens of friend- 
ship, of esteem. How important to choose that 
token so that the passage of time will more and 
more endear it to the recipient—ever a beautiful 
reminder of the occasion that prompted its giving. 


Vy, 


Pee e CCE SESE 


BULOVA Audre 
6 Diamonds, 6 Sapphires. $125.00 





BuULOVA President 


17 jewel, radium dial; curve 


d 
fit the wrist. ...$50.00 


pe iiits, 


SELLE GEES 





Butova Lucille 


i iccceyannneeewsn $40.00 





How natural, then, to choose a watch—one as 
faithful to its trust as the very friendship it sym- 
bolizes! 


BuLOvA Senator 


15 jewel, radium dial.......$35.00 





BULOVA Geraldine 
85 Jewel...ccccccccse ooeee 40.00 


Each Bulova Watch is a product of painstaking 
effort. Each represents the highest degree of the 
watchmaker’s art. The skillful arrangement of parts 
has accomplished a distribution of power unsur- 
passed in watchmaking construction. That is why 
each Bulova movement is a perfect timepiece — 





Sd 


























Butova Trojan dependable— trustworthy. Chosen today for its 
5 jewel, radium dial....... 28.5 . . . . . : ati die ti 
alt — accuracy, it will tell time just as faithfully twenty t £$ JeWEl.scoresssesseeeeee $37.50 N 
years from now—or in the generations to come. } 
, 
4 
YY . . * y 
Whether it be a simple watch for $25 or one +4 
. . ° ° ¥ 
> adorned with jewels for $2500, they are alike in V4 
dependability. True artisans built them; true lovers t 
BuLOVA Debutante - 4 BULOVA Princine 
of beauty will choose them. a ov —_ 
Ladi Sport fodel wi P > j OF PR cddevaveces cences a ) 
: Be Leat ‘op. 15 jewel $28.50 P4 
v BULOVA WATCH COMPANY VA 
RS. Makers of Fine Watches 4 { 
Ja = Fifth Avenue , New York A 
4) zs ya 
y =~) . Se) - ‘ 
A Oe ®) cz» © 
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irface, Martin Van Buren t! 
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ought, it was 
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posal. However, except for him, General 


Jackson hadn’t a friend or well-wisher in 


the room. Tayloe was narrowly aristo- 
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Van Ness was in- 
and Henry 
Jackson since the days 
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the party of nullific 
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strongest possible anti-administration in- 
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rent of tremendous potential importance. 
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Jackson,” he said finally. ‘“‘So many things 
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if you’d give General Jackson the 
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answel General 
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message just 
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As I said, it seems admirable.”” What lay 
Hac of it? Th e} roposal would need to be 


very carefully discussed with Major Lewis 
and Blair and Duff Green. 
them before he spoke to the general. 

He rose. “I won’t interrupt your play.’ 


When drawir 


He must see 


he returned to the g-room, 


Floride was with the others at the open 
fire; she smiled at him faintly, but made no 


effort to return to the farther sofa. She was 
placid, as though a great deal had been 
safely decided. There was a rattle of young 
about ind people he k 
little of; the lfish interests of the 
purely social world; a profound de- 
pression settled over him. His 


talk occasions new 
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and 
hi feeling of 
and delight in life had vanished. 
} the 
general’s advisers at once, that nig} 

Green would | the office of The Tele- 
graph, and Frank Blair lived at Gadsby’s. 
They could send to the President’s mansion 
for Lewis. Josiah Quincy, he saw, was in- 
creasingly attentive to Floride, and he rose. 
She accompanied him to the 
drawing-room. ‘Don’t 


Massachusetts,”’ he 


warmth 


It began to appear that he ought to see 


e at 


door of the 


desert me for 


5 You woul 








never be happy with the -tariff Fed- 
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Duff Green said at once, ‘‘ There is more 


in this than they le ‘tout, but I'll be damned 
if I can see wl 


Blair added, 
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general wil! have to go 


Major Lewis and 


ous does appear, the 
We will all to go.” 
Van Buren agreed. 
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Blair grew more thoughtful. ‘They w 
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can hurt him,’’ Lewis 
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alism,”’ he decided. ‘‘Count on his admira 
tion for the Kentucky resolutions and his 
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We'll to, if he is 
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new 
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much better. It’s a good thing we 


Martin Van Buren 
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completely together.” 

was thinking of Floride Laurens; he won- 
dered what they would say if they knew 
where his thoughts were. He was un- 


in his heart at any rate, a traitor 
perhaps to his own 

‘ice President 
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future took rete s! Now he 
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with the general, he 
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could never be part of 
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Floride’s life. 
To hell wit 


what? he asked |} 


To hell with 
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it then! 
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A connection of 
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too deeply i in orn to make 
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Major Lewis, Blair’s quiet 


Duff Green’s printe: 


now too old, 
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sut Floride would make up for all that. 
She was enoug! 

Bosecpen i Green concluded, “you will 
hay to advise General Jackson to go to 
this dinner. They will try to catch him if 


will if he won’t.”’ 


he does, but they certainly 

He dro ypped a hand on Van Buren’s shoul- 
der. “‘We are lucky in you, Martin,” he 
said. “‘ You are the only one of us who can 


really satisfy the public 
general retires we will st 
Van Buren n saaen. There 
he could say. If he had 
gaged to Floride Laurens he might 
spoken then; left them forever; he wasn’t, 
he trusted, afraid of life. But he wasn’t. 
He had been taking, where Floride was con- 
cerned, a great deal for granted. Neither, 
speaking for himself, wholly 
committed to her. Sud¢ 


view. When the 
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mind. 
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that wrenched his heart. Van Buren rose 
hastily. The faces of Green and Lewis and 
Frank Blair were hateful to him. 


Jackson tomorrow,” 
with what you 


‘T will see General 
he said. ‘He will agree 
I ave decided.” 

In his bedroom his mouth was hard and 
his gaze blank. It was probable then that 
he would be Vi ice President of the United 
States. It was better than a bare chance he 
would be President, if the United States, in 
defiance of Calhoun, inued to exist. At 
any rate he was dedicated to its 
ance. Hell, he was dedicated to 
Van Buren, to his and 
place 
cautious Dutchman. 
was evident that Mrs. Madison and Peggy 
were right. For a moment Floride 
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lina very y quickly now. He 
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OIL HEATING 
AS BENEVOLENT AS SUNSHINE 
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This Is the Emblem 
of the 


Oil Heating Institute 


It is the symbol of satisfactory 
public service in oil heating. 
Only the manufacturers who are 
members of the Oil Heating Insti- 
tute are permitted to use it. 


These manufacturers have earned 
their membership through the en- 
thusiasm of thousands of home 
owners whom they have provided 
with efficient and dependable oil 
heating. 

This symbol protects you, and it 
will be protected, on your behalf, 


by the Oil Heating Institute. 


not tomorrow! 


Satisfactory Oil Heating is here NOW 


n important announcement issued 
Ci 1 to every home owner by the Direc- 
tors of the Oil Heating Institute. 


No modern improvement in the home has had 
such a spontaneous and hearty welcome as oil 
heating. All agree that it is most beneficial to 
the health and comfort of every member of 
the family. 


Oil heating is automatic and uniform. It is so 
clean! So healthful! So steady! It more than pays 
for itself in peace of mind. This modern miracle 
of home comfort simply antiquates yesterday’s 
crude, untidy, unsanitary, exasperating methods. 


To give the public a full and accurate under- 
standing of the many benefits of oil heating, the 
Oil Heating Institute was founded. It is com- 
posed of leading manufacturers of oil heating 
equipment who have a combined invested capital 
of over $40,000,000. They are well organized, 
soundly financed and thoroughly qualified in ex- 
perience, technical skill and manufacturing ability 
to render permanently satisfactory service to 
the public. 


Oil Heating Institute Formed 
in Public Interest 


These manufacturers realize that domestic oil 
heating is of nation-wide interest and importance. 
Everyone is seeking to learn more about this 
wonderful home convenience. It is the agreed 
policy of the members of the Oil Heating Insti- 
tute to serve the public not only in providing 
equipment, but in assuring permanent heating 
satisfaction. 


Hence the organization of the Oil Heating Insti- 
tute, not for profit, but as a central and unbiased 
bureau for research and information. The chief 
activity of the Institute is to serve as a national 


7, by Oil Heating Institute 





The Amazing Growth of 
Oil H eating 


Over 500,000 homes now enjoy 
this proved convenience 


Oil heating has proved even more popular than 
the automobile. In the tenth year of the automo- 
bile industry, manufacturers placed $12,000,000 
worth of cars on American roads. 


In the tenth year of the oil heating industry, 
just closed, over $75,000,000 worth of oil heat- 
ing equipment was installed in American homes. 
During 1926 alone, approximately 100,000 
homes were equipped with oil heating systems. 


It is estimated that 250,000 domestic oil heat- 
ing systems will be installed during 1927 in 
order to meet the demand for clean, depend- 
able, automatic oil heating. 











Leading manufacturers of electrical devices and 
automatic control equipment are also associate 
members. They are actively engaged in furnish- 
ing the most efficient and up-to-date application 
of electrical power and automatic operation to 
oil heating. 


This means that these responsible companies, 
with their technical skill and manufacturing ex- 
perience, are supporting the efforts of the Insti- 
tute and its members in providing the satisfac- 
tory equipment and oil heating service which are 
now available. 


The Oil Heating Institute has prepared a non- 
technical 80-page Book which contains the latest 
information regarding tested and proved meth- 
ods of oil heating. This book is written by lead- 
ing authorities, and gives complete instructions 
for the selection of oil heating equipment. 


It will be sent to anyone who returns 7 
this coupon, together with ten cents y, 
to cover mailing costs. / 


Send in the Coupon TODAY ! Pa 


clearing house for accurate and helpful informa- 7 
tion on this modern method of heating. P Ry 
J ; , Y 4 s ~ 

The Oil Heating Institute is fully qualified to OIL HEATING e: ~ © 

. . ° a. ° > > T e . ~ 
guide the betterment of oil heating service. THE MODERN Pa Pre 
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Continued from Page 25 


But 
She 


deep into the realm of burlesque. 
Frances Willard is entirely satisfying 
was sweet, she was kind, she was tolerant, 
remorseless worker, she 
she had, in fact, all the virtues which 
one finds it most difficult to get along 
with—and yet she apparently .could not 
help being attractive. She was responsible, 
no doubt, for a lot of primness and goody- 
goodiness, but in the pursuit of her objects 
she was courageous, farsighted and intelli- 
gent. 

She had been a teacher at Evanston, 
Illinois, when a difference of opinion as to 
jurisdiction over the women’s school led her 
to resign. In spite of offers from fashion- 
able boarding schools, she went almost at 
once into temperance work without any 
salary, and at the expense of all her 
strength. ‘All this while, however, Frank 
would take no money. She was deter- 
mined to be led of God only and to live by 
faith. All she had to live on was an occa- 
sional collection taken at some special 
meeting which sometimes came to as much 
as seven dollars, and she was often too poor 
to take a street car and too poor even to buy 
enough to eat. But she did not mind these 
things, and her mother bravely tried the ex- 
periment with her. They would not tell 
Kate Jackson of their difficulties, lest she 
should insist on helping them. ‘I am just 
going to pray, to work, and trust God,’ 
Frank said, and in this thought she was 
happy.” 

In the course of her work for temperance 
she embraced two other causes: suffrage 
and prohibition—for prohibition was at 
that time a separate movement with the 
same general intentions as temperance. If 
anything were needed to prove how the 
leaders of suffrage came to it through other 
interests, it would be found in this frag- 
ment of Frances Willard’s autobiography. 
What she says in the religious tone so nat- 
ural to her is what hundreds of other women 
said in other ways: 


she 


holy; 


was a was 


While alone on my knees one Sabbath, in the 
capital of the Crusade state, as I lifted my heart 
» God, erying, ‘‘What would Thou have me 
lo?” there was borne in upon my mind, as I 
believe from loftier regions, this declaration, 
You to spe ak for 


weapon for protection for her home.” 


are woman’s ballot as a 


Swinging Round the Circle 


Once she had embraced the cause of suf- 
frage, she “saw the end from the beginning” 
and realized how important an instrument 
suffrage was to be hereafter. She was ac- 
cused, in fact, of being far more interested 
in the vote than in temperance. There is a 
typical incident which shows what her 
effect on her audiences must have been: 

One of these women, quiet and gray-haired, 
Sat silently liste ning all through the speech and 

and the people were 
away, she suddenly burst into bitter crying. 
1 


With the spirit of friendliness that pervaded the 


when it Was over 


going 


conventions, Hannah Whitall Smith went up to 
her to console her and asked her to tell 

trouble and be comforted. But the poor con 
ed. ‘‘Frances Willard 
has just convinced me tl I ought to want to 
and I don’t want to.”’. Nothing could help 
er She was convineed, and could 1 


the 





vert could not be comfor 





vote, 
} ot escape 


it, and she didn’t want it, and could not escape 


that, and so there was no comfort to be given 


her, 


It is worth while remembering that Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, primarily a suffrage 
pioneer, was as deeply concerned with the 
evil of liquor as Frances Willard herself. 
The two things were apparently insepa- 
rable, and in nearly every case temperance 
came before suffrage. Mrs. Stanton wrote 
to a despondent friend that no one need be 
depressed by the slow progress their reforms 
were making: 

“Can one man in his brief hour hope to 
see the beginning and the end of any re- 
form? When you compare the public senti- 
ment and social customs of our day with 





what they were fifty years ago, how can you 
despair of the temperance cause? With a 
Maine Law and divorce for drunkenness 
the rum seller and the drunkard must soon 
come to terms. Let woman’s motto be 
‘No union with drunkards’ and she will 
soon bring the long and well-fought batt 
to a triumphant close.” 

The activity of Frances Willard was enor- 
mous. She was the object of intense and 
malignant She was accused of 
favoring atheists and supporting lynch law 
Within the W. C. T. U. she had to fight 
against dissension on policies and personal- 
ities; outside it there reigned mockery and 
hatred. And she confesses that she had a 
hot temper. She must have been saved by 
her enormous zest and her keen interest in 
life; she says that whenever she felt that a 
new idea was coming she would open the 
tap and let it flow over her like a refreshing 
shower bath. In one year she conducted a 
great temperance round-up, visiting every 
state and territory in the country, founding 
at least one branch of the W. C. T. U. in 
each, traveling more than 30,000 miles and 
speaking in every town of more than 10,000 
inhabitants—and all this while was 
helping to direct the complicated organiza 
tion of which her spirit had become the 
radiant center. Her tour was positively 
presidential, for she would speak from the 
rear platform of a train and send word 
ahead to the next stop so that boys could 
run around the town ringing dinner bells 
and shouting: ‘Lecture at depot! Now, 
now, now! Miss Somebody of Illinois! 
Everybody invited! Now, now, now!” 


attacks. 


she 


A Question of Recognition 


In 1882 she invited Susan Anthony, the 
active head of the suffrage movement, to 
come to the W. C. T. U. convention and in- 
troduced her to the delegates with warm 
approval. ‘‘A prominent woman who was 
opposed to Miss Willard’s. reélection went 
among the delegates assuring them in the 
most solemn manner that she had insulted 
every one of them by introducing Miss An- 
thony on the platform, as she did not recog- 
nize God.” A thing, says the narrator of 
this incident, which was quite untrue; and 
she adds the retort of an Indianapolis 
woman: “Well, I don’t know about that, 
but I do know that God has recognized her 
for the past thirty years.” 

The moré one considers the progress of 
women in their reform movements the more 
one is impressed by their logical minds and 
by a certain innocent-appearing guile in 
politics. I have suggested that the famous 
men reformers in America, notably in social 
and economic affairs, were consistent fail- 
ures, though the women succeeded; and 
this is the more remarkable because women 
had the field in which hostile passions rise 
more quickly and more violently against 
reform. They touched upon morals and re- 
ligion, and with a single passion they in- 
sisted upon bringing these forces into the 
conduct of daily life. If a communist 
colony succeeded, a capitalist might sus- 
pect that after a generation he might have 
trouble with his employes; but if prohibi- 
tion succeeded, every man would instantly 
have trouble getting a drink. There was a 
vast difference in the scope and in the im- 
mediacy of these reforms. 

The women pushed forward in the 
work because they shared with such excep 
tiona! men leaders as Brigham Young ar 
intellectual grasp of the problems of admin- 
istration. They who were staggered at the 
thought of holding a 
“none of them was familiar with Robert’s 
Rules of Order” were within half a century 
surpassing the experienced male in organiz- 
ing tactics and strategy. ] 


convention because 


It was merely tac- 
tics, but clever tactics, for Miss Anthony to 
vote for the party would 
have to prosecute her for voting; it 


whose officials 


was 
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. still con- 


denta ne ourage were put toa greater 
test wl she swung the terrific moral 
energy ol ner org ition inte line for the 
Prohibition Part; 

To us this seems so natural a cohesion 
that ven guess the difficulties 


I The W. C. 
T. U. had been developed out of an evangel 
to the individual drunkard into a crusade 

looking eventually to 
tion as we know it. It remained, 
however, a moral movement. And although 
no one could question the high moral status 
Prohibition Party, that party, by 
definition, was a political movement. Fur- 
ther, and more important, wherever moral- 
ity was in wherever morality 
touched politics, there was already a party 
in existence which held a monopoly. Ever 
since the Civil War the Republicans had 
been “the party of moral ideas,’’ and to 
swing from them meant deserting the high 
moral standards of the party which had 
freed the slaves, had given Lincoln to the 
country and preserved the nation. The W. 
C. T. U., drawing its members largely from 
the North and Northwest, led by women to 
whom slavery and secession were still living 
and passionate memories, and influenced 
by the wives of prominent Republicans, re- 
jected a proposal by Frances Willard for in- 
dorsement of the feeble political party of 
the prohibitionists. 





were great. 


Saioon, 


the 





pronipd! 


oi the 


question, 


Ain Intrepid Cyclist 


For three years Frances Willard fought. 
She was one of the first statesmen in Amer- 
ica in her time, for she saw clearly that 
certain reforms, social and moral in scope, 
could only be achieved by cutting across 
party lines. Like all Americans, she believed 
heartily in political action; for that reason 
the suffrage movement, which demanded 
votes, and the Prohibition Party, which had 
votes, were in essence identical, and served 
as the necessary political means to her moral 
ends. Both of them cut diagonally across 
the existing political organization. It was a 
statesmanlike concept which she expressed 
in a pun on the initials of her own society: 
We Come To Unite—particularly to unite 
the North and the South in a great moral 
wave which would flow over and obliterate 
the disserisions still felt as the result of the 
war. At the end of three years Miss Wil- 
lard was successful. The W. C. T. U. offi- 
cially indorsed the Prohibition Party, but 
so great was the opposition even then that 
full latitude was left to the state and local 
branches to support any other party. 

We are made aware of the daring of 
Frances Willard’s step when we hear that 
once indorsement was gained ‘‘the 
churches, which until that time had always 
been open for their meetings, were now 
Miss Willard said, ‘‘ We can give up 
the high-toned churches, but not our high- 
toned ideas.” The first election in which 
the new influence of women made itself felt 
was that of Cleveland. The Republican 

penly blamed the women for their 
ce the support thrown to Pro- 
tion, added to other forms of mug- 
diverted enough votes from the 
la publican ranks to lose the elec- 
nm for them. Again Miss Willard had 

It seems prob- 
rian of the future 
ance to her and to 
to the Prohibition 
and the lawmakers of prohibition. 
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party remained to the end an outsider. 
vas merely a n ide instrument of 
which a statesmar woman knew how to 


I have said that there was a faint charm 
ibout everything Frar Willard did, and 
4 e time comes to n t imp from 





er to another woman, Whose name is 





THE SATURDAY 


Miss Willard underwent the bicycle craze, 
and as she was a leader in all things and 
gave advice on all matters to the young of 
her sex, she wrote a book on How I Learned 
to Ride the Bicycle. The photographs of her 
as a middle-aged, determined woman mas- 
tering a natural timidity with resolution 
and faith, supported first by two young 
Englishmen and in the last picture sailing 
proudly down the road, are nearly comic. 
But there is something more than comedy 
in her account of her feelings: 

“Just as a strong and skillful swimmer 
takes the waves, so the bicycler must learn 
to take such waves of mental impression as 
the passing of a gigantic hay wagon, the 
sudden obtrusion of black cattle with wide 
branching horns, the rattling pace of high- 
stepping steeds, or even the swift transit of 
arailway train. At first she will be upset by 
the apparition of the smallest poodle, and 
not until she has attained a wide experience 
will she hold herself steady in the presence 
of the critical eyes of a coach and four. 

“But all this is a part of that equilibra- 
tion of thought and action by which we 
conquer the universe in conquering our- 
selves.” 

One is reminded of the classic Victorian 
remark by the lady who saw a performance 
of Antony and Cleopatra and found it ‘“‘so 
different from the home life of our own 
dear Queen.”’ For Carry A. Nation, deter- 
mined as she was to conquer the universe, 
never had any inkling that a good way to 
go about it was to conquer herself. If she 
learned to ride a bicycle—I have no proof 
that she did—she must have leaped upon 
it in the midst of traffic and plunged tri- 
umphantly through street cars and plate- 
glass windows— because she had a mission. 
It is the obvious thing to say that she was 
dynamic, but as far as that suggests the 
held-in power of the dynamo the compari- 
son is false. She held nothing in. 

“T never saw anything that needed a re- 
buke, or exhortation, or warning,” 
writes, ‘‘but that I felt it was my place to 
meddle with it.”” And she meddled. Her 
extraordinary autobiography, which she 
modestly called The Use and Need of the 
Life of Carry A. Nation, is a bizarre record 
of meddling as practiced by Your Loving 
Home Defender. She would not allow her 
name to be spelled “‘Carrie,’”’ for she con- 
sidered that as it stood it was an impera- 
tive from on high to “‘carry a nation’’—the 
United States, specifically—into prohibi- 
tion and out of what she considered an- 
other danger as great as drunkenness—the 
influence of Masonic and other lodges which 
gave men a pretext to absent themselves 
from their wives in the evening. 


she 


Direct Action 


She was so violent, so conspicuous, that 
she probably has given to our time its men- 
tal picture of the fanatic and reformer. She 
was always right. When she was teaching 
school she preferred a pronunciation not 
countenanced by the local school trustees, 
and left rather than change. She was still 
quite young when her first husband died, 
and, one gathers from her own account, she 
prayed that a true mate be pointed out to 


her. Upon which, and immediately, she 
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met the man whose name, taken with her 
own, made such a happy English sentence. 
She went to live in Medicine Lodge, Kan- 
sas, and it was there that her famous ac- 
tivities began. She came naturally by her 
hatred of liquor, for her first husband was a 
victim of it and she always attributed the 
feeble mentality of their child to the same 
cause. And in a community where the sale 
of liquor was prohibited, she saw nothing 
wrong in the use of force to uphold the law. 
She began by buying a bottle of beer 
from a “sneaking, degenerate druggist,” 
and woke the next day to find herself fa- 
mous. One can almost hear the shout of 
ribald joy which hailed her first broken mir- 
ror in asaloon. At first she used a stone, 
but promptly discovering that once it was 
hurled she was helpless, she decided on the 
hatchet, which instantly became a symbol 
in the land. She used to carry miniature 
hatchets about with her as souvenirs. At 
the rare moments when she was not smash- 
ing, she could prophesy. ‘‘Never mind!” 
she cried to a New Yorker who interfered 
with her progress. ‘‘ Never mind, you beer- 
swelled, whisky-soaked, saturn-faced man. 
God will strike you!’”’ And without any 
particular show of pride, she adds, ‘In six 
weeks from that time this man fell dead in 
the streets of Coney Island.” 


The Crusade of Hatchetology 


She had quite a style in writing, as in ac- 
tion. Her published work suggests a child- 
ish infatuation with the sounds of words for 
their own sake; she frequently throws in 
two or three extra adjectives without spe- 
cificregard to their meaning, if they only give 
the sentence a more sublime roll. She says 
of a Bangor hotel keeper: ‘‘ This Chapman 
was a noted dive keeper, a rummy, and ran 
a representative, rum-soaked Republican 
hotel,’’ making her five R’s roll like the 
rumble of thunder. When she spoke—in 
cheap vaudeville houses or between the acts 
at burlesque shows—she was never embar- 
rassed by the jeers and catcalls of the rum- 
soaked audiences; she faced them, and if 
she did not make them listen, she claims 
that she did. She was reproached for ex- 
posing herself in such desperate sinks of 
iniquity and responded that they needed 
her most. She was certainly nobody’s fool. 
The howls of laughter did not deter her, 
because she knew she was making her propa- 
ganda dramatic. If governors and Presi- 
dents refused to see her, it could only be 
because they were suborned by the whisky 
interests; she knew that, since she was 
pleading the cause of American wives and 
mothers. ‘‘Conspiracy and Treason!” she 
shouted in the Senate chamber, to make 
that august body listen to her, and tried 
to wreck their private bar. She refused to 
pay fines and wrote, usually without ran- 
cor, of the jails she had visited. But in 
the end she was able to dicker with lecture 
agencies for respectable fees, to contribute 
money to weeklies supporting the crusade 
of hatchetology, to plan a home for the 
wives of inebriates, and to go abroad to 
England so that Punch could have fun with 
her and the valor of the ax. 

She hated love-making; it was one of the 
things which most “needed a rebuke, or 
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exhortation,” and she ney 
Even if she caught a boy 
she would threaten their future peace of 


heard of a seduction 


mind, and when she 

her energy was endless. She made it 
personal matter to see that tice w 
done, and once when tragedy followed he 
interference, she recorded t aS an e! 


tirely natural and desirable result 
autobiography she acc 


and low, because she was seriously inca 


‘uses every 





pable of believing that any honest person, 
anyone of good will, could be on the other 
side; if they were against her they must be 
slaves to rum or slaves to rum’s mone} 
At Harvard she had seen professors 


smoking, but at Yale the boys | 
special pets, for 
come and put an end to the way 
authorities were debauching 
forcing them to eat ham with champagne 
sauce. She quotes with perfect equanimity 

students 
wrote her, and her heart breaks for the boy 
who had “brandy so strong on the food it 
made his head dizzy.’’ She was 
less enemy of every otner 





the broad spoofing letters which 


a remorse- 





movement or 





individual that attracted public attention, 
and wrote attacks on Dowie, on Weltmer’s 
Treatment, on Christian Science, and on 
theosophy. She had some very clear ide: 


on the profession of advertising; particu 
larly she pointed out that makers of whisky 
so often used an animal as a trade-mark, be 

cause they wanted to associate something 
dignified, healthy and 
ignoble product. She fought for 
able length of years, a moralistic 
before her time, but her mind 
toward the end of her life and 
unexpected peace. 











Posthumous Victory 





The gap between Frar Willard and 
Carry Nation is the distance between the 
old America and the new. Carry Nation 
was, as she says, a meddler; she had the 
profound conviction that unless people 
meddled wrongs would never be righted 
She did violently what thousands of others 


do, or try to do, peaceably and legally; if 
she did not ty} 
former, she so summed up the qualities of 
that type as to make it a mode! for others 
One feels that a Frances Willard wanted 
the world to be that it might be 
happy; and Carry Nation wanted it to be 
sober that it might not be drunken, regard- 
less of happiness. Miss Willard was in thi 
older tradition of reformers, the tradition 
that includes pious idealists, warm lovers 

humanity, and indulgent visionaries. Carry 
Nation belongs to another—to the category 
of fanatics. The whole world called her a 
crank, but the happy fate which seems al- 
ways to attend women reforme 


create a definite type of re 


soper 





rs was hers 











also. For, years after her death, she was 
successful. If one thinks of Angelina 
Grimké as justified because the slaves were 1 
freed, or Susan Anthony because womer 
have the vote, one cannot withhold the 
palm from Carry Nation 

Her case is exceptional; ves not} 
ing in the history of apostles and prophet 
She was persecuted, and in time the thing 
she fought for came to pass, yet the most 
confirmed martyr reformer of today would 
hardly hold her up as an example for him 
self. ’ 

The reformer who rejoices in } pel 
secution on the ground that ‘ rid i 
always driven out its future leade ome 
how shies from this ) ea 
woman. Yet if persecutio the real te 
of prophecy, she ougnt t pe 
proof. The fact is that the two things hap 
pen to come together; rallway trains oiten 
arrive at their destinatior a rain, but rai: 
does not prove that the train is at its dest 
nation. Prophetsand malefactors, reforms 
and charlatans, are all persecuted because 
they stand, somehow, against the estab- 
lished order; and persecution no mort 


proves the truth of prophecy than pr 

ity proves the honesty of a thief 
Editor’s Note—This is the third and 
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ow Comes-Simplified 


THE CREATION OF 








IT MARKS 15 YEARS OF 


T ‘HERE 1s now a new dey elopment in electric refriger- 
ation for the home. An amazingly simplified icing 
unit by General Electric Company. A factor everyone, 


from now on, must take into account when considering 





THE GENERAL ELECTRIC 
ICING UNIT 
is the revolutionary feature 
of new-day refrigeration. 


INTENSIVE RESEARCH 


Some 64 leading engineers cooperated in its development 
during fifteen years of intensive research. Their goal was 
to produce the simplest, most practical electric refrigerator 


Electrical Science could achieve. 


an electric refrigerator. 


Electric refrigeration—above all things an electrical prob- 


lem—has been solved electrically by the world’s out- 


standing group of technical experts. 


Several thousand refrigerators 


of 19 different designs 
} 


were built, field-tested and improved before production of 


the models now announced, was authorized. They em- 


body the best thought of the leading electrical research 


organization of the world. 


The General Electric Icing Unit is so supremely engineered 


and so precisely constructed that its Operation is practi- 


cally noiseless three feet from the refrigerator. At that dis- 


tance you can hardly tell whether the motor is on or off. 


It uses very little current and no special wiring is needed 


to hook it up—the regular house cir- 


cuit 1s adequate. 


The entire mechanism is housed in an 
hermetically sealed casing mounted on 
top of the cabinet. You never need 
oil it—mever need touch it. It operates 
automatically, maintaining a practically 


onstant temperature in the refrigerator. 
Only an institution like General Electric 


Company—with its world-wide electrical 


resources—could have produc ed so out- 


standing an electrical achievement. 





tric refrigeration will want to see this new creation, will 








Outstanding Advantages 


Simplified —no pipes, no drains, no at- 
tachments. Portable—~install anywhere 


Just plug into nearest outlet and it starts 


Quiet—three feet away you can hardly 
hear it 


No Servicing—never needs oiling or 
attention. All moving parts are enclosed 
in an hermetically sealed housing. 


1 


Economical—uses very little current 
and maintains uniform temperature. 


Clean—the circulation of air through 
the coils drives dust away from the top 
of the refrigerator. 


Guaranteed by General Electric 








| 


Now thousands who have debated the purchase of elec- 


1 


want to find out what General Electric has done in the field 


Buying any other way is a mistake. 


Remember that the efficiency of any elec- 


tric refrigerator you may purchase rests 
basically on its efficiency as an electrical 
device. 


The General Electric Refrigerator is ob- 
tainable in various sizes suitable for 
every home. Let us send you Booklet 
6-S which gives detailed information 
about this new-day refrigerator. And the 
address of the local dealer who has sev- 


eral models now on display. 


THE LEADING RESEARCH 
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El ectric Refrige ration 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
ORGANIZATION OF THE WORLD 
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MAKI 
COMPARISONS 
To safeguard your 
future satistac- 


tion, become ac- 





quainted with the 
General Electric 

make comparisons. 
Note its many 
advantages, its 
simplicities. Learn 
how the General 





Electric Icing Unit 
differs from the 


ordinary. 


QUIET 
Stand three feet 
away from the re- pounds of 
trigerator and you 
can hardly tell 
whether it is run- 


ning or not. 


Electric Refrigeration Department Write for Booklet No. 6-S 
Guaranteed by ic Refrig p sae Rye Age erage 
of General Electric ¢ ompany ells all about t Lew 


e shectric > ; di gera 
General Electric Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio oy Coren 
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‘Your Favorite Drink 


at the Ball Game 


Ales but your favorite drink 
tastes fine when you're watching 
the Home Team play. Each sip 
through golden-tinted straws is 
deliciously refreshing. 

Always use Stone’s Straws at 
ball games and Soda Fountains 
and whenever serving milk to 
prevent gulping, 
Machine 
Stone’s Straws are absolutely 
sanitary. They are used in the best 
homes everywhere. Get the conven- 
ient 1c Home Package from your drug- 


gist today 


Dealers: 


hiidren. Straws 


thereby aiding digestion. 


made, 


Always order Stone's Straws 
by name. 


he SHONE _ Straw 





Get the Home Pack age 
at your Druggist's 10: 








right now! 
everything else, even our feelings 

The telephone rang and Stephen went 
down to answer. ‘Hello, Warner,’’ Mary 
eard him say. “Oh, they have! Why, 
that’s great; the thirtieth suits me much 
he tter. Yes, all right — thirtieth, without 
ail.” 

He Was 
the concert date was changed, 


happily calling up the stairs that 
wl en tose 
and her mother came in. Rose sent 


Mary, 


a quick, 
jealous look at who met it gravely, 
imperturbably 

“Stalemate,” Mary 
“Well, that’s good; it giv 
Much obliged! 

For ten Mary 
Stephen, dwelt on the great singers and 
protected his hours of work; and Rose, 
throwing her silken fringes over her shoul- 
der, smiled at him out of her dusky eyes and 
carried him off into the spring world. 
Stephen responded happily to both and did 
not notice that anything in particular was 
going on; but to Mary’s keen sight it 
seemed that Rose made a daily gain, and 
perhaps Rose saw Mary as having an ad- 
vantage, for the hostility between them 
took on a dangerous edge. 

The twenty-seventh dawned in a luxury 
of new warmth, birds and blossoms, so the 
tea party could run over into the veranda. 
Mrs. Rayburn anchored Polly Knight 
there, serving fruit cup, the moment she 
appeared. Stephen went about amiably re- 
sponding to tea talk and offering refresh- 
ment, bound to pay his eternal debt to 
Aunt Kitty. Then he sang, and met the 
following gush and clamor with his sunny, 
‘That’s awfully good of you,” and, ‘I’m 
glad you liked it.”” It was late when he 
dropped down by Polly’s punch bowl and 
wiped a hot forehead. 

‘‘Why do ladies like teas?’’ he asked as 
she scraped the bow] to fill a glass for him. 

Polly was pretty and tiny and of a reck- 
lessly affectionate disposition, and she had 
been waiting for this moment all the after- 
noon. It was hard on her to have Rose cut 
across her bows, as it were, before they 
were even started. 

‘People are going, Stephen,’’ Rose said 
from the doorway. ‘‘You ought to come 
and say good-by.”’ 

Stephen was good-humored, but, for 
once, not obliging. ‘‘No; I have helped to 
get rid of them. The way I sang the St. 
Sulpice aria was enough to empty any 
house. Now I’m going to drink and talk to 
Polly.” 

Rose sent Polly a frankly hostile look and 
turned away. Polly shivered. ‘‘O-oh, are 
you?”’ she murmured. “If you want to 
talk to Polly, we'll have to make a sneak. 
Mary’ll be along in a moment, and then 
your aunt. My car’s parked out there.” 

Stephen refused the car. ‘I’m not going 
to leave this bowl. Scrape it some more, 
Polly. There's lots at the bottom. I've 
earned it.’’ He took the ladle from her and 
fished up bits of fruit. ‘‘Lord, what an 
afternoon!’’ he breathed, settling back 
with his glass. ‘‘Do you mean to tell me 
you liked it?” 

‘I like it now,” 


reflecting. 


es us more time. 


Was 


days talked music to 


Polly began, then broke 
off with a wail. “Oh, there comes Mary! 
You are the most perfectly chaperoned 
young man that ever lived! I never get a 
show.” 

Mary was bearing down on them with an 
amiable smile, but to Polly she was more 
formidable than Rose, who at least showed 
what she felt. There was something differ- 
ent about Mary; she gave Polly a depressed 
consciousness of being merely one more girl. 
“Stephen, would you mind ” she was 
begir ining 

‘Yes,’ he forestalled her; ‘I'd mind 
anything. I have done my duty by the 
party. And Polly says she never gets a real 
show at me. Now go away and give the 
poor girl a chance.” 

Both girls laughed 
x1] right, go to it 


Mary, with a re- 


signed, Polly,”” joined 
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some 
veranda, but she managed to stand so that 
the two at the punch table were in her field 
of vision. 
Polly’s powers. It 
Polly’s tactics were 
moves of a snake charmer. Polly had 
minute and appealing and they 
were in a perpetual flutter about Stephen, 
tapping for applause, slapping in protest, 
pinching, teasing, weaving a spell for his 
amused eyes. Presently Mary turned her 
back with a relieved shrug 

Polly, and he has had too 
she decided. ‘‘ You may get a 
kiss or two out of him, but I doubt even 
that. He isn’t interested in small change 
It will take a woman —-a lot of a woman 
to wake up Stephen.” 

‘It is wonderful the way you do it,” 
Will Seabury. The group had dwindled to 
him and Mary 

Her eyebrows took a polite arch. ‘Do 
what?” 

It was Will Seabury’s courage that filled 
to overflowing the undenominational meet- 
inghouse where, according to other congre- 
gations, he preached free love and Bolshe 
vism. His smile recognized that he had 
been warned off enjoyed it, in fact. 

‘Two things at once,” he said promptly 
‘You leok straight at me and you answer 
just as intelligently as though you heard a 
word I was saying. That is a gift.”’ 

If he thought to disconcert her, he did 
not know his Mary 

‘Lamgifted,’’ wasthe cool answer. ‘‘ But 
that is nothing to what I can do at the end 
of a long, hard tea party. I can say 
good-by to you, tell you how good it was of 
you to come, and all the time be in a deep, 
exhausted slumber.” 

She had struck a laugh out of him. ‘Oh, 
very well; I will go in a moment. You 
won't actually have to push me out. But 
wouldn't it rest your feet as well as your 
head to sit down and let me talk a little 
longer? I am getting something.” 

Mary dropped into a chair with her back 
to the punch table and looked at him with a 
faint interest. He was a dark, restless, 
rough-haired person, as different as pos- 
sible from Stephen. Black eyebrows wove 
a running accompaniment to his words, he 
put his lean body into his speech; the hands 
supporting him on the veranda railing 
showed tensity. His work was in the city, 
but he had recently bought a tiny house 
down in the village for his mother, and he 
came out every week for a day or two of 
quiet and writing. He showed the easy 
friendliness of a man accustomed to han- 
dling audiences, but his manner was not 
professional — yet. 

‘In a few years more he will have a glad 
hand and a beaming eye —synthetic broth- 
erhood,’’ Mary decided impatiently. She 
liked them a bit passive, like Stephen. 

“Tf you can get anything out of me now, 
you are a wizard,” she said aloud. 

‘‘Well, sooner or later I have got to talk 
on the younger generation.”’ He spoke with 
whimsical reluctance. ‘‘I have put it off as 
long as possible, but it has got to come. So 
I am collecting specimens.” 

‘Good gracious, you don’t take me for 
younger generation! 

“Why not?” 

‘For one thing, | am twenty-six.” 

‘To thirty-six, that doesn’t sound too 
old.” 

“And for another thing "She 
paused and her head dropped back. “No, 
I can’t. It is too much trouble. Go and 
study Polly Knight.” 

‘That,”’ said Will Seabury loudly, ‘‘is 
your second attempt to get rid of me. 
Pretty soon you will make me sensitive.” 

Mary dragged up one eyelid as though 
too weary to lift both. ‘‘ My twin sister is 
younger generation. I could tell you things 
about her 

Through the 
could see Rose, 


last guests at 


seemed to her that 


hands, 


‘Too obvious, 
much of it,” 


said 


window he 
color, avid 


open French 
gorgeous with 


the other end of the 


She felt a sudden need to gauge 


somewhat like the 
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for life, getting something out of every mo- 
ment 

‘I wish you would. But your family 
loyalty would stop you just at the 
point dc 

Loyalty!” she interrupted. ‘‘Oh, Rose 


each other.” 


and I aren’t loyal We hate 


Mary could say that with a serenity that 
was more convincing than rage. It quite 
took his breatl 

‘ButId in't know that twins ever hated 
each other!”’ 


‘We always have. We fight like cat and 


dog.’ She expected him to take a moral 
attitude, but he seemed more curious than 
hocked 

‘Do you like figh ting 

‘Why, no!’ 

‘Then why do you live together?” 


She showed a flicker of spirit But it is 
yuurhome! Which of us is going to get out” 

‘I see! Whichever went, that would bea 

He was surprisingly 

motives, for a 


ry for the other.’ 
understanding of low 
‘But don’t 5 


tervals whe you get something out ol 





preacner ou have truces, in- 


being sisters? 





ary tried to remember such ani 
You see, I hate her kind, 
wants out of life, ar 





and what she 
id everything she says,” 
And that is 
I respect her 


she explained comfortably 
feels about me 
power, but I don’t like her 

‘Do you both hate your cousin too? 

“Stephen? No, we don’t hate Stephen.” 
Her name “One 

yuldn’t.”’ 

‘l see,” he said again. ‘“‘I wonder if 
Archer would sing for me some Sunday 
he said presently, rising to go 

‘He probably would. He is dangerously 
obliging.” 


ust how she 


voice lingered on the 


He liked that ‘‘dangerously,’’ and stood 
smiling over it and her for a long moment 
*“Would you ask him? I feel shy about it, 
having nothing to offer I couldn't insult 


him with ten dollars.”’ 

‘Yes, I will ask him.’ Her 
mischievous. ‘‘And I will come with him if 
you will talk on the younger ig 

He shook an alarmed negati “T have 
got a great deal from you. | didn't dream 
of all there was I didn’t know. Will you let 
me come 


She assented, | 


smile wa 


generatior 


» again and learn more 
yut her eyes were on Polly 
and Stephen strolling down the lawn to 
Polly’s ae Polly’s shoulder rubbed 
Stephen’s sleeve, her arm bumped his arm, 
she stumbled and caught his wrist 
‘It’s the way a kitten winds around your 
leg,”’ Mary reflected. When her attention 
came Will Seabury had gone. 
Stephen went off for his two recitals and 


back, 


life became curiously blank. Mary had a 
tower workroom, where she carved or 
painted or wove or tooled or embroidered, 


according to the handicraft that was pos 
and to which she went as regu- 
laily as though her livelihood depended on 
could be quite ecstatically happy 
The woodwork was a bright, var 
nished yellow, terrible as art, but cheerful 
and homy; the many long windows 
arched at the top, opened to the four 
winds. A broken sofa, a worktable and a 
chest for materials furnished it. In the 
stormy youth Mary had locked the door 
and Rose had kicked the panels. Now 
Rose ignored it, and if Mary was needed, 
sent amaid. Stephen seldom came up, and 
yet even here the fact that he was away 
made itself felt. Handicra 
tiresome, books could not 
tion. 
‘It’s spring,” 
the open window 
up everywhere, 


ad. The 


sessing her, 


it She 


up there 


fts were suddenly 
hold her atten- 
Mary said, leaning out of 
Loveli 
and yet 
trouble 


ness was bursting 
her heart was so 
sudde nly found words 
‘I wish someone would want me! I’m 
lonely!’’ Her eyes lifted in forlorn joking 
“Couldn’t you send me a beau—just one 
ordinary little beau, for today only?” 
But when Will Seabury’s name was brought 


Continued on Page 147 
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thousands of June brides 
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Offer No. 1 


Hotpoint “Trenton” 

Percolator Set for those 

who love delicious 
coffee. 


Regular Prices: 
Percolator . . : $12.50 


Sugar & Creamer 5.00 
TOG ove bs tee eS 


$19.25 





Special Introductory Offer on com- Only $1675 


plete set, during Hotpoint Week . . 


ACH piece in the “Trenton” Percolator Set is of guaranteed 
Hotpoint quality, made of solid copper and finished in the 
finest sparkling nickel. The percolator, sugar and creamer are 
beautifully paneled, making a most handsome table appointment 
—one of which you will be proud for long years to come. The 
sugar and creamer are lined with gold. The percolator is also 
equipped with the newest, patented Hotpoint CALROD heating 
unit — practically indestructible. No other percolator has Hot- 
point’s valveless pump, with nothing to get out of order. Ask your 
dealer about other exclusive Hotpoint features. 
Hotpoint’s special “HOT drip” coffee 
delights the palates of coffee connoisseurs. 
With a Hotpoint percolator you can make 
perfect coffee every time. Connect it right 


at the table. It starts to “perc’’ almost SERVANTS 


instantly. Every drop is HOT and it drips 
through all the coffee, extracting that de- 





: Y f " . 3 5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago June 11th 
lightful, satisfying, full aromatic fragrance Factories: Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Calif 
7, Branches and Factory Service Stations in the principal cities (These offers are good only in the United States.) 
and flav wee In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd.. Toronto . sie ' . 
WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF-HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC HEATING APPLIANCI 
ae 
an \ 
$600 may 9625 
(Also Model R - ~ Sig : 
so Mode : = - 
$295 ~.a——— $ 
at $5.00) ayy, 3 : —a 4 
oO -Z_ = ld 
: = 
6-lb. Super-Iron with patented De Luxe Traveling Set 3-Ib. Hotpoint for ironing Hotpoint | s Kit 7'4-Ib. Master Hotpoint Iron for 
Thumb Rest, CALROD element, 3-lb. Hotpoint in handsom« Milady’s “silk things.” 3-Ib. iror herette heavier ironing and pressi 
hinged plug, heel stand case to fit in traveling bag Every woman needs one travel One needed vers home 





Offers 


To win new friends for Hotpoint products, especially among the 
. A special good-will offer in cele- 


bration of our again winning world’s prize for highest excellence. 


FOR ONE WEEK ONLY 


Offer No. 2 


Genuine “Welmaid” 
Pelt Pad and Muslin 
Cover, to lace on 
your ironing beard. 
The regular price of 
the “Welmaid” Pad 
and Cover is $2.00 


During Hotpoint Week, with the O . 
nly 2 5c 


purchase of any Hotpoint iron .. 


HE “Welmaid” set consists of a felt pad and an unbleached 
muslin cover. The cover is equipped with eyelets and lacing, 
as shown above. It easily slips on the board and is quickly laced 
tight and smooth. The soft felt pad beneath provides an ideal 
ironing surface for best results. The set may be had in any one 
of three sizes to fit any ironing board. 
Ask your dealer to show you the “Welmaid” set. For one week 
you can obtain this excellent $2.00 value for only 25c, with the 


purchase of any Hotpoint iron. 


Where to Obtain 


The Hotpoint “Trenton” Percolator Set, Hotpoint 
Irons, etc., are sold by dealers and electric light 
companies in ever ommunity Go to the store 
that displays the “Hotpoint Week” banner. Don’t 

this w lerful one-week opportunity It 
represents the greatest offer we have ever made 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. to win new friends. It must be withdrawn after 
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FOR THE WHOLE 


ENDICO? 


Piaytime! In keeping with the season's colorful notes in sports 








wear—and as varied as the pleasurable activities of summer itselt 
. are the radiant new Endicott-Johnson sports-shoe styles now 
ready for you. Leading stores in almost every community have them. 
Shapes, patterns and trims as tastefully distinctive as any man, 
woman, girl or boy could wish. Leathers specially prepared for 
summer service—soft, light and strong. Lasts and soles that seem 
to sense the comfort and relaxation shoes of this kind are expected 
to give. Careful stitchings and finishes. 
To know Endicott-Johnson shoes is to know something of the 
earnestness in shoe-making which characterizes this, the most 


unusual organization of its kind in the world. Not only have 


No 213 Gals patent leather one-strap sandal, with black-and-white calico trim 
“Blimp” last; Goodyear welt. 
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Lc 7 5 te 
No. 797—-Men's blond two-tone blucher Oxford. Sports model. Gro-cord sole and 
heel. Goodyear-welt construction. Id 
Ses 
eo 
7 br i 
in sil y : 
\ 742 M4 leath a N ail Men’ a tae tone ports 
r » > y , » o-4 ] oO ] G lve lr b 
tar 
Men’s and boys’ shoes 
$3 to $6 
according to style and size 
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SPORTS SHOES 
FAMILY ,BY 


JOHNSON 


Endicott-Johnson designers laid heavy stress upon the authenticity 





of style, but upon the quality of the materials and workmanship 





that go into these shoes. 
Pick up a pair of Endicott-Johnson shoes. . . . Examine them. 
Try them on. ... Take them home. The thing which will impress 
you is that here are unusually good shoes for the money you pay 


for them. As you wear them the impression becomes a conviction. 





Besides the attractive models featured on these pages, there 
are scores of other Endicott-Johnson styles—for every purpose 
and occasion. If you can’t locate them nearby, write to Endicott- 
Johnson, Endicott, N. Y.; New York City; or St. Louis, Mo.— 


Shoemakers for the u hole family. 


No. 2136—Girls’ parchment sports Oxford, with tawny pebbled leather trim. 


Goodyear welt with sport rubber sole and heel 
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Sn Good Taste 


at Weddings 


The bride 


invariably presents 
her attendants 
with jeweled gifts 
Likewise it is de- 
sreed that the 
groom must give 
his best man a jew- 
eled token. The 
bride's only jewel- 
ry for the ceremony 
is the gift of her 
husband-to-be 
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ore precious and endearing 


with each passing year 


Let's skip a handful of years, 
and ask the young matron to 
list her wedding gifts. First to 
mind come the tokens thought- 
fully selected at the jewelry 
store. So frequently used! So 
pridefully displayed. No one 


ower, 


ty AY 


could possibly overlook them. 
Other and perhaps more costly 
gifts are forgotten or dimly 
remembered, but jeweled pos- 
sessions, enriched with con- 
stant association become more 
precious witheach passing year. 


IFTS-THAT LAST 

















Continued from Page 142 
ip she laughed aloud. ‘“‘Oh, I think that 
a little overdoing it, she hyected as sne 


went dowr 


He was standing on the veranda, apolo 
getic for coming in the morning I saw 
uu leaning out of your high tower and | 





thought perhaps you would take a w 
he said. ‘Would you consider it?” 

Mary considered while their eyes made 
amused exploration of each other she 
liked him better in his old tweeds; they 
denied the hint of professional human rela 


tions that she had suspected of the bla 


I lack 
coat 4 walk with him would be better 


than leaning out of the tower window and 
feeling lonely 

‘I will take a plain walk,” she said. “If 
you want repartee and fireworks — 1 have to 
sit down for that.” 


| ask is some atten- 





tior My people 


rustle and cough when 
I’m losing them, but you don’t give a sign. 
It is only my cleverness that finds you 
yut -finds you out,” he repeated ruefully. 
Her smile neither admitted nor denied. 
‘] can walk and listen,” she said. 
hey did a sturdy three miles, casually 
‘iendly, increasingly at home together 
Mary had a favorite way, by fields and 
woods to a hilltop, which she had always 
ged to show to Stephen, but he never at 
any age would walk if he could avoid it. 
Once when they came suddenly on a tear- 
ig brook, she said, “Oh, Stephen, look! 
but did not notice her slip or his quick 
glance. When they sat down on the hill 
zed that he, too, had 
rone off into some world of his owr His 





face with the spirit absent showed marks of 


hard thought, hard experience. She felt a 
stirring of curiosity about a life so different 
from hers 


‘You call it a meetinghouse, don't you?’ 
His spirit came back with a visible leap of 
welcome. “It is a meetinghouse — a housé 
re pec ple meet 
‘Meet for what 


‘To hear what other people think about 


the universe aig 
‘Not to worship the Lord? 
No.” 
“Not to find help?” 
‘To tind human truth, as far as possible 
Yes, | should say that was to tind help.’ 
‘Can't ladies come and lean on you 


are sad and sorry 





He did not mind her mocking in the 
east. “‘Notif 1 see them coming,” was the 
robust answer. ‘We are not a church, you 
know,’ he went on more soberly. ‘Il am 
not a minister. We are a clearing house for 
ideas. Anyone can speak who has some- 
thing vital to say. The music is to get them 
settled down for listening. As many men 
come as women.” He gave that as a fact of 
startling significance 

The music reminded her. ‘Oh, I spoke 

Stephen. He will sing for you any time.” 

‘That is good of you.” 

“No, I didn't do it " she broke off. 
‘I mean, | did it for Stephen. I want him 
to know you, to be thrown with your kind.” 
She thought she paid him a mighty com] 
ment, but met a surprising frow: 

And my kind is 
‘People who tear up the comfortable, 








easy, pleasant atmosphere——can one tear 
ip an atmosphere?” 

One can rend it with one’s noise." He 
seemed more interested in 
at a dandelion than in the subject 

‘Don’t you like Stephen?” she asked 
alter a pause 


‘Of course. How could anyone help it 





\ larger stone smacked the dandelion 
cruelly, leaving a headless stalk. “‘Only I 
doubt if he needs me He seems to have 
about everything.”’ 

“That’s the trouble. We have got t 
save him.’’ Mary had to talk about Ste 
phen. The sunny, grassy earth, the sudden 
birds, the warm breath of coming summer 
everything filled her with Stephen. This 


} 


1ip would be a power on her 





man’s friends 
side against the lure of Rose. The rainbow 


pitted against the diamond necklace, but 
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‘You can change that,” 





hat Mary had a col 


able thing would have 








The night Stephen wa 
Rose came down i 

















\ ry 
\\ iv ‘ 
I f ? ( \ 
| ‘ 
() 4 r j ‘ \ ire 
thir \ i e 
Butr A \ wild 
ment rrr 
I Y i rr \ 
1dmit it ever ne © Se 
here was a \M ‘ 
‘ iw the ; ar ° 
about t ( t 1 ‘ oO j 
Stephen! e ha illed it by every fine 
of nam it ba of everything had 
iin her owr ilous desire. Of course she 
ed hin inher ealized that Rose 
\ 
m, too,’’ she said 
tare yougoingtodoaboutit? 
8 | i} Fight,” she said 
en if I didn’t love him —to 
ive him from you 
\ car stopped out le, a step crossed the 
pore! Rose went to open the door 
Go ahead, save m!"’ she said over her 
1ider 
Stepner ime home well content with the 
voria I ed Aunt Kitty rought 
indy totheg et then Te t of = 
‘ icts O trave 
Ot} ves { oncert vent a right 
I've sung woree. They seemed to like it. 1 
earned during the irse of dinner U 
] yo you two te yran he aid id 
What about Do I sing or 
I yo to the G ns 
Rose ru ed r settled t for him. ther 
t} 


rew a look of challenge at Mary 


Mary had to come out of a daze to ar 





wer. Face to face with Stephen's familiar 
person, it seemed ridiculous to say that she 
oved him that way Stephen as a lover 
was unthinkable. And yet when Rose put 
a hand on his arm a flaming anger had to 
be hidden. She took up the fight 
But Mr. Seabu s sunt y on you, 
11d plaintive He has probably an- 
( ed you already. I wouldn't have set 
the day if you hadn't said that I might 
Stephen’s troubled Ot that too 
vad! Wa it off b tos 
I} after will do just as wel 
, a Ke about that ter 
mir té wort yf singir 


He | robalt y has someone er gaged for 


the Sunday after Mary was purposefully 
sorrowfu You would e him so mucl 
Stephen. I do hate to have you throw him 
dow? 

Wel | don't care inything about the 
C;ipsor Stepher Was De, ning ind 
ag n Rose r ished 

But they are counting on you, and I an 
ounting or ou You wouldn't th w me 


down, would you 


Stephen sighed lw I'd been tw 
Well, I suppose I could for Seabu 
other day.” 

It looked like defeat. Outwardly M 
iccepted it a t W ld 
telephoning M me 

While Ste 

ed 
i 
‘ I i ‘ 
' 
} n 
We A Via 
et Rose v 
( m } 
‘ y t ‘ 
ho 
‘ | , + 
ear 
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{ Little dramas in the life of a great newspaper system | 



























“ ce 
Mea 
The stage was all set :-- and then 

i 

} 

In a midwestern city, the stage was all set to jam through 

bi a “loaded” franchise over the veto of an honest mayor. 

{ 


On the day set for the big grab, a SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
j Newspaper emblazoned its front page with the word 
“DANGER” in red block letters... 


The townspeople were advised by the paper to go to the 
Council Hall en masse and protest the impending steal. 
1 Several thousand gathered—an orderly crowd but omi- 
nous. The ordinance died a silent death. 
It is service of this sort, rendered time and again by 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers, that makes these news- 
papers great newspapers, both for the reader and the 
advertiser. 
Public Trust is the product of Public Service. That is 
the reason SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers hold the faith 
and support of more than two and a quarter million 
families in 25 cities. 
Owned from within by their editors, writers and pub- 
lishers, and free of all outside affiliations with party, 
class or capital, SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers are dedi- 
4 cated to fearless public service. It isa natural consequence 
that their columns have amazing virility, amazing reader 


respect and responsiveness. 
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hemembering noas , Ke” 
the heads below and them equa 
male and female, Then she 1 acro 
to the choir loft and found Stepher 
He wa tting yse to the organ, and or 
t hence} it a gir 1 ruietly poised oung 
person, very straight and sturdy, wit} 
ign | ack | air and a lifted profile that 
\ lar i A ren of W Nel 
nu tnat the t ter Was musica 
Y Da t t ‘ t must he 
Made e. She 1 e him, but without 
ervous tersit He rown hands 
ted on her knee; her | and eyebrows 
aaege 
Mar eye vent Da to Stephen, ready 
Stephen was never too tired to do what He was looking at Madeleine, and Mar 
\ t Kitt isked vt e, too, W t ad inm< ng 
a4 +; _ + har ¢ ar4 w TY | e two mig t have eer ilptured there 
. + er f kking u nto the gir ; ‘ eve traight before her 
the S the st W the golde f 4 the nm ( z the g As Mar 
I . thro the } , Y« ire ‘ t the meaning of t + fixit 
ed Stephen. Now, awa ym hin f flowed about the na palpable r- 
Wa ed wit}! la ri e wanted him to ‘ t the we hut int gether t 
me groping th gh the d ; j the tides of st y 
e her into |} n Yes, that w é Mary felt a wave ntne i dropped 
vyeet But son 1ee] rw iedge i hur ( neaqd on her hand M sea Irs ee 
swered that he ne | \ wa peaking ih \ making announce 
l nope was to keep him fron Lose ments, but she heard or a nfusion of 
And only Will Seabury’s help had saved ound. When she dared look again, the two 
er from complete defeat ir wi id not stirred; then, as the moment came 
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‘TWENTY-sIx plastic little bones, 
marvelously designed by nature to 
make a supple arch . . . held together 
by muscles, tendons and ligaments 
that are tender and immature... .. 


To so delicate a framework has been as- 
signed the arduous task of supporting a 
tireless body and of absorbing the constant 
shocks incident to a romping youngster's 
endless activities. 


Buster Brown Health Shoes aid and pro- 
tect these tender overburdened structures. 
They cushion the feet and spine against 
shocks and give active support that is con- 
stant at every foot position. They are flex- 
ible to a high degree, and fit with a yield- 
ing smoothness. They are engagingly 
smart in appearance. They are child- 
hood’s insurance against unsound feet 
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Department Stores Everywhere 
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STEPMOTHER 


(Continued from Page 7 


sentimental things 
as if her blood in 
his 


sorts of adoring and 
about the brat, no doubt, 


him had wrought precious things in 


veins. No stepmother could have thought 
them. 
Oh, yes. That ponderous assembly in 


the library that morning of his sixteenth 
birthday when she had asserted herself. 
That was what she had been thinking of. 
Arthur had called them together to discuss 
this extraordinary and unbelievable pos- 
sibility of the mills failing. To them who 
had always lived under the egis of the 
prosperity begun when old Cap. Elias More- 
ton came ashore from whaling and put 
his money into the earliest of textile mills, 
the breath of such an idea was world shat- 
tering. The Moreton Mills had gone into 
the production of some of the first power 
spinning and weaving machines in the 
country, and it was flying in the face of 
destiny to imagine that they could fail. 
No Moreton could possibly imagine it. 
That was why Joanna could. 

You could develop a business sense like 
a razor, even selling hats in Bridgehamton, 
if you were shrewd and snapping eyed, 
with an ability to add up two columns of 
figures at once, like a man and a banker. 
She had heard things for more than a year. 
Her old father was not night watchman at 
the Moreton Mills for nothing. She had 
gone visiting there, to the scandal of the 
best families, whose women never did such 
things, talking casually to bookkeepers 
and foremen and machine-shop men who 
had been in the public schools of Bridge- 
hamton with her when she was a little 
girl. She used to look things over casually 
after Arthur had left his office in the early 
afternoon, to try out the new trotters on 
the Boston road or to go in to Boston to 
call on the governor. What Joanna had 
learned she had kept until that day in the 
library, kept to explode under the pale as- 
tounded noses of the assembled Moretons 

What she had to say, after all the deep 
rumblings and uncertain twitterings of 
conversation had died down a little, was 
that the general manager of Moreton’s 
Mills was a rascal, and she could prove it. 
He was working in the interests of the 
Arrowhead Machine people, who had been 
trying to buy Moreton stock for two years. 
He had been sending out defective ma- 


chines, defective parts, paying too much 
for his metal and for his overhead, letting 
labor costs run up dangerously, just to 
affect Moreton stock on the market. There 


was more of that sort of conversation from 
her, calm and assured. Plenty of it. The 
Moretons, including Arthur, could ~— 
believe their ears. It was as much of 

shock to realize that a Moreton aie a 
great Moreton lady, could know about 
such things—could talk facts and figures 
like a man, blaze and be hard-headed and 
emphatic, although a dumpy, dark, alien 
woman—as the strange idea about the mills 
failing. But she had convinced them. She 
had not stopped until she had convinced 
them. Besides, was Arthur’s wife, 
whom, for some strange reason, he had 
chosen from among villagers and whom, for 
a stranger reason, he seemed to defer to, 
even be proud of, in his elegant, aloof way. 

It had worked. Arthur had rallied sur- 
prisingly well under her leadership. The 
manager had been discharged, his disas- 
trous policies altered. Arthur began to 
spend as much as four hours a day in his 
office, seeing that things were altered. But 
from that moment on everybody knew who 
was the real head at Moreton’s. Her firm 
stubby hand was there, every minute, on 
the helm of things. 

When Arthur had had his stroke and the 
business had reeled from it, in the panic 
years, Joanna boldly had taken 
Arthur’s office, the presidency of the mills 
and more actual hard work than any More- 
ton had accomplished in the past two gen- 
erations. Eight hours a day was nothing 
The carriage drove her down to the 


she 


over 


smoke and grime of the Moreton Mills en 
trance often as the whistles were blowing 
for the morning shift. The mills hummed 


and roared. She paid time and a half for 
overtime and the lights went on all night 
Moreton stock went soaring on the mar 
ket. Moreton dividends were as regular as 
Thanksgiving. Moreton looms and spin 
ners went pushing their way about the 
earth wherever there was cotton cloth to 
woven, wherever steam went 

Even the Moreton relatives lived through 


be 


their scandal at a woman assuming the 
head of the family interests to a cool and 
fat ee ae ee and died, 
one after another, in full dignity and r 
spect, leaving the ir stock to Arthur and to 
her. 

When he died all the stock but Rodn« 
passed into her short firm hands. She was 
a thick-waisted middle-aged widow then, 


with black eyebrows that beetled a little 
over black eyes narrowed to a steel-sure 


glance, the slightest shadow of hair on her 
upper lip, and a manner, in its blunt assur 
ance, its contemptuous Pahersd more over 
whelming than the superior ways of dozens 
of hereditary aristocrats. She ran the mill 
and she ran Bridgehamton and she could 
put a finger or two in state politics or pol 


icies when she chose. Her trips to Bostor 
or New York began to take 
of the 


aplomb of dowager 


somet} ing 


empress a 


on 


compact, keen-minded sort of financial em 
press. Governors knew her, and visiting 
personages sat at her table in the Moretor 
mansion, listening to her respectfully wher 
she chose to speak. Bridgehamton was 
inordinately proud of her. She was the old 
régime still ruling. She was dignity and 
tradition. 

To everyone but Rodney. The canker 
of his antagonism moved in her; the 
canker of her passion against him. No one 
could have suspected it. But he knew, and 
she knew, though they rarely saw each 
other, and then only on the official meet- 


ings, which inevitable 
The memory 


and turned jaggedly 


were 


of one such 


sometimes 
meet 
within her until 


ing turned 


next one, even if it were a year or two later 
Rodney looked at her with his mother’ 
hard blue eyes which told her rele —— 
that no matter how much she decei 
others, she was still an upstart still in 
outsider. The thought of that glance of his 
could make something cringe and hate 
within her, even with a governor of a state 
being respectful to her, even with the 
Moreton Mills turning all Bridgehamton 
into a big, prosperous, smoky city. 

The long, long years. Mrs. Arthur 


Eustace Moreton fixed her dark glance on 
the blue streak by the horizon and felt her 
heart go pound-pound-pound, thinking of 
the emotion that Rodney still meant to her 
Her mind circled around him 
from him heavily, 
of him, in all this Snncommerned brooding 
over her life. He i 


and away 
never leaving the thought 


two boys and a girl 


half grown now, Ps images of him and of 
their grandmother. Strange that they had 
both drifted here, to this strange, warm 
bright country, swept on the tide of quick 


money, like his ancestors, the old, old More- 





tons, who had been nothing in the world 
but adventurers, for all their later dign ty 
The doctors had sent her here, at first for 

month in the winter, before she had been 
willing to admit there was something wrong 
with her heart. But after that she had sud 


denly become an old woman, There were 
men— young men—who could take over her 
work. She had given herself to long winters 
here in the dignified old hotel looking out 
over the upboiling hurly-burly of the new 
bright city, in which Rodney was now 
ruined. 

There was a big stack of clippings from 
the local papers, which she had had 
Hannah cut out for her—all about Rodney 


and that honey-colored elegant woman he 
had married, and their children, 
the projects Rodney had—the subdiv 


all about 


ision 








like an Arabian Nights dream, the thea 
ters he had promised, the concert halls, the 
Moreton 
She snorted over her newspaper every morn 


projected parks, the suilding 


ing, reading two and three times some rash 
statement he had made, or looking at pic 
tures of his pretentious bay-front estate 
the long white house among the palm trees, 
all patios and verandas and rich Spanish 
decorations. His name or his wife's was in 
the paper almost every day, entertaining, 
being entertained, giving tea dances, garden 
parties, formal dinners to visiting promi- 
nents. It was the old grand manner of the 
Moretons right enough, done just the way 
his father had liked to do, as if money to 
Moretons something that flowed in 
ceaselessly, by a kind of natural right. 
The very summer when signs of hesitance 
began to show in the upward rocketing of 
prices, the Rodney Moretons had traveled 
in Europe. Rodney had no business sense 
at all for an impending business crisis. He 
was not really shrewd, or a good business 
man, although old Mrs. Moreton heard him 
spoken of as such in tones of admiration by 
It was only the old 
super-self-assurance 


was 


conservative people. 
Moreton habit of 
tossed up on a rising wave 

But now at last he was caught and there 
was no black-eyed second wife to step in 


and save affairs for him. His notes for 
land he had bought recklessly were past 
due Purchasers of his overadvertised lots 
were failing in their payments. He owed 
bills everywhere And the hurricane 


wrecked the Moreton Building, his own 
house, damaged two other buildings of his 
He was not only wiped out financially but 
his reputation was discredited, his future 
spoiled. 

Old Mrs. Moreton knew 
everything about Rodney, from newspaper 
accounts of his actual financial condition, 
for her by that shrewd old at 
retained here in Miami for her 
own affairs and for knowledge about Rod- 
ney. Rodney was ruined, and there was no 
in the world, apparently, who would 


todney 


knew. She 


gleaned 


torney she 


one 
lend him any more money now. 
was ruined 

When she came to that repetition again, 
which had run through her slow thoughts 
likearecurring tune, she nodded to Hannah 
to tell the chauffeur to drive back. She 
would have her lunch and lie down a long 
time that afternoon in her cool, darkened 
room, getting ready for the evening. She 
might not sleep. But at least she would be 
resting, giving this treacherous thing that 
thudded in her triumphant bosom cause to 
grow calm, awaiting the event. She saw 
tonight's dinner like a high peak to which, 
all her life long, she had climbed painfully 
It would be a crest on which she could 
breathe freely and fully at last, upon which 
she could stand, utterly justified. 

When at exactly five minutes to seven 
that evening she trudged down the long 
corridor toward the lights and palms of 
the lobby, the sober black silk and black 
lace of her usual dinner dress was not agi- 
tated. Now that Rodney was waiting for 
her there, now that in another moment she 
would be able actually to see what shatter- 
ing lay upon his face, she had lost that 
eagerness. She was feeling only that she 
was too old for all this hatred that he held 
too old, too worn, too lonely in 

She wished wearily that 
she had refused to let him come. Her old 
knees even trembled a little as her short 
bulk moved out into the lobby, and she saw 
him standing by a pillar, in a mist of eyes 
and faces turning toward her as they al- 
ways did, and the whisper running before 
her that Mrs. Moreton was coming 

Rodney was not changed at all. He 
came toward her easily, a tall black and 
white figure sharply elegant, the chiseled 
marble of face still beautiful, his pol 
ished blue eyes still hard as stone. Even as 
old as he was now, she thought confusedly, 
she had never seen him more beautiful. He 
bent carelessly over her hand with that 
detestable European affectation of his, and 


mark of 


for her 
herself at last. 


his 


she could not see a single care 


upon him. 


THE SATURDAY 


said 


flushed 


Joanna,” he 


‘Nice to see 


suavely, and old 


you again, 

Mrs Moretor 

des p within her at the insulting neg! gence 

with which he 
It was 

always was on the occasion of the annual 


always said the word 


exactly the same at table as 


official dinner, except that Mrs. Rodney 
Moreton was not now present to take the 
brunt of it. Mrs. Moreton settled herself 
grimly to wait for Rodney to begin. She 


could play at this game of formality as 


long as he 


She let him choose his own 


subjects for 
own dinner, 


conversation, as he chose ! 


picking delicately bilit 


among the possibilities, 


On such occasions it was her scornful mood 








always to eat only a very little of the plain- 
est a chop and a sal and to bite off 
only an abrupt interjection now and then. 





ver seem to her anythi 


It could ne 


g but 
ridiculous that a should pride 


I him- 

s conversation or 
Grim, and 

more grim, as he talked on suavely, with 
slightest trembling of her 


man 
self, as he did, on either } 
his ability to choose a dinner 


no longer the 


knees, she sat bolt upright, waiting. Her 
eyes were filled with the look of him—the 
shape of his head, the turn of the long 
cheek, the straight beautiful nose, the blue 
eyes, his shoulders, } sl ape ly white 


hands —the fine Moreton hands that were 


so different from her stubby ones. She re 
membered vaguely how many times she had 
sat at a table and filled her eyes with him 
when he was a little boy and a youth and 
a young man, as if, no matter what the pre- 
her 
glance, even her attention, just by being 
iimself, cold and contained 


occupation of her thoughts, he drew 


there and being 
and unrelenting. 

He finished eating a mango delicately, 
with a knife and fork, as if that were all 
that mattered, and leaned back to look at 
She could not have told, until this 
moment, what he had been talking about 
Now she felt she would remember every 
word he said for the rest of her life. Within 
her bosom the enemy, her heart, began its 
thick pound-pound-pound 

“‘We're thinking of giving up the house 
here, Joanna, and possibly the house on 
Long Island. Rather too big for her to 
manage, Evelyn thinks.’”’ The words were 
suave, easy, unforced. So he was going to 
keep up the pretense, was he? Gad, these 
Moretons. ‘“‘And Evelyn asked me this 
morning to ask you—that’s why I called 
you up—if you would care to have back 
that picture of my father and his writing 
desk and the other old pieces? I could ship 
them to Bridgehamton any day now. 
After all, as Evelyn says, that heavy black 
walnut isn’t the best of old stuff, and they’re 
impossibly ponderous. For the rest of our 
stuff, I mean, of course. They seem to fit 
in splendidly at Bridgehamton. I under- 
stand you haven't changed even the carpets 


her 


there,”’ 

Her glance was jetty steel. Her tight jaw 
grated shut as she stared at him for a long 
hostile moment. ‘‘ Was that all you wanted 
to ask me?” 

His blue gaze was as hard as her own 
more enigmatic, little mocking 
Was it that he guessed what she had been 
expecting? “I don’t remember there was 
anything else Evelyn mentioned.” 

Her face was dark granite, streaked wit! 
dull red. The red lay over her cheek bones 
in a dull smear. Anger such 
never tasted in her life before thickened her 
tongue and her throat. ‘‘Do you mean to 
sit there and Words such as 
would be had never been spoken between 


} 


and dark, 


even a 


as she had 


these 


them bhefore—naked words, thick 
for the dark passion that had tied them as 
a cord is stretched. ‘‘Do you sit there and 


tell me that that is all —after t} 


ismorning s 





paper—after everything that is known of 
your financial affairs—-after your ruin?’ 
His lips stiffened as hers had, his fingers 


stiffened on the table. ‘‘When have I ever 
come to you with my busines affa 


We reason 





any others, Joanna? What possil 

would there be for me to come to y 
What right had he to deprive 

just satisfaction t, what right‘ 


ounow? 
her of her 
what right, what rig! 
Continued on Page 154 
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broiling, frying or stewing. 
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the Patented Kerogas Burner, us« Salle 
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double flame, both powerful and e 
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The other type, the Pressure Kerogas 
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from 


under pressure, 


heat that can easily be regulated 


a ‘faster-than-gas” intensity down t 


a slow, simmering fire. 
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CA REMARKABLE NEW SIX 


by Dopnce BROTHERS 





NEW line of Sixes by De ige Brothers ts presente 
to the public today. 
It has been rumored, and hoped, for years that Dodge 
Brothers would ultimately produce such a line—more re 
fined and, of course, higher in cost than their present car. 


The public felt, and with good reason, that if Dodge 
Brothers should ever build such a car, it would meet a 


] 


wide demand and fill a genuine need. 


To combine the sturdy worth of Dodge Brothers stand 


ard product with those refinements which greater cost 


permits, could not fail, it was conceded, to produce a 


motor car of unique distinction ana fineness. 


The Senior Line is Dodge Brothers answer to this de- 


mand—and Dodge Brothers have answered well. 


These are remarkable cars. Brilliantly vital and alive— 
surprisingly quiet—impressively smart. And built, like 
all Dodge Brothers motor cars, for years of dependable 
SC rvice. 
Dodge Brothers Dealers everywhere are nou 
prepared to show the new Senior and will 


dadtly AVeAH j ; 
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“One of Those 
New Eating Tools 
from Italy” 





hae an echo of laughter from a Six- 
teenth Century dinner ‘rable comes 
this wonderful old six-tined fork, as a re. 
minder, perhaps, of the days when fingers, 
for eating purposes, were vogue and forks 
were looked upon as mere targets for 
ready shafts of wit. 


For the fork, in its early days, proved 
far more tempting to the hand of the 


worker in precious metals than to that of 
rk with the culrured diner 





There were torks, like great tooth-picks, 
with but a single tine—forks of two, three, 
And, finally, the fork 

reproduced herein of six tines, suggest- 


four and five tines 


ing its efficiency in holding food and 
suggesting, also, because of its immense 
spread, the difficulty ot transferring food 
to the mouth. 


eens F 


between this crude old 


What a difference 

Sixteenth Century eating utensil and the Reed 

& Barton fork of *today, with its perfect pro- 

portions and balance, its distinctive design, and 

with the character of Reed & Barton century-old 

craftsmanship apparent in every line. Before 

¢ w purchase tableware in solid silver or silver 

plate, be sure to ask your jeweler to show you 
some samples of Reed & Barton Ware 


Send © interest ea et —/ 
ebeokies entive l Reed & BartonWare is | 
’ { b in 2, s 
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EVENING POST 


Continued from Page 151 


Did he dare to cloak his humiliatior 
shame, under this old defiance still, the 
conceited young puppy? 


1 


‘**You sit there, a discredited ruined man 








whom I could reésta 
on one single check, and you dare to 


1] 
bly 


inconceivably 


with my signature 


‘You were always com- 
mon, Joanna.” 
teeth now, bitten out in a voice gone icy. 
**How like you to remind me of that. Or 
did you think you had me in a forked stick, 
that I would come whining for what you 
know well I wouldn't accept from you if I 
vere to go to jail for it? That was it. You 
thought I had come to beg formoney. A 
you were going to refuse, if I did. Weren't 
you? Weren't you? Don’t forget I know 
you too well not to guess that; not to know 
how delicious a thing it would be to you to 
have me come whining andtorefuse. Why, 
I wouldn't touch a penny of yours, not if 
you és 
“Be still, you.” Moisture lay 

forehead and on her upper lip. Her glance 
held his murderously, bloodshot with rage. 
She felt herself haglike in this naked pas- 





His words came from his 





nd 


upon her 


sion, and she did not care. “It is less 
shameful to beg than to be a liar and a 
cheat. ‘It is less shameful to ask than to 
foul your own name with your own dis- 
honor. How do you know I would 
refu-ed you, if you had come to me frankly, 
as an honorable man would? Do you think 
I want the name of Moreton dragged in the 
gutter through your unspeakable vanity?’ 

“As if you had not dragged it down 
sufficiently by bearing it.’’ All the shells of 
pretense that the years had erected be- 
tween them lay shattered. His white face 
jerked now without any control, his curled 
lips were bitten. ‘‘Haven’t you made the 
name a laughingstock long enough, and a 
byword, ever since you trapped my father 
into marrying you—a woman whose whole 
greedy passion, all her life long, has been 
for nothing but money—and money—and 
more money? What did you ever care for, 
more than that?” 

“Get out of here,”’ 
“‘T never want to see your face again.” 

After she was alone she sat breathing 
heavily, her face not so much white as a 
congested yellow, her eyes mere jetty points 
sunk deep in the sockets of her skull. Her 
hands, gripping the table edge, were talons 
of a sick old hawk whose inward turning 
glance stares at something more sudden, 
more portentous, than the flutter of an 
escaping prey. The aroused enemy that 
laid a clammy hand upon her temples was 
not now the son of her husband but the 
heart in her breast. Not hatred, not re- 
venge, but life itself, the sheer capacity for 
breathing, for going on, slow throl 
throb, was the triumph for w 
battled then. 

Presently she could drag herself upright 
and move in that slow persistent trudge 
past the obsequious bowing waiters, who 
were only mists, and, with no thought for 
any assistance, across the bright lobby, to 
achieve somehow the interminable corridor 
to her room. When she had lain flat on her 
bed for a while the fight was behind her 
She had won again, and could so forget it, 
reverting to that other which had become 
hardly less intimate than her breath. 

So he wanted nothing of hers, did he? 


So he wz sgrace the 





she said slowly, once. 





after 











willing to di name, so 





long as savir 
her. So he tl 


it meant accepting help from 






ought she had been mad for 


these years 


money 








I , time and again, to save the 
failing bits of the Moreton fortunes, shat- 
tered by their own criminal carelessness 
and inefficiency, t} 
had seemed to him only miserliness. He 





“ir thick-headed pride, 








did not think there was any 


beyond money v: 
ton Mills roaring, kee 
prosperous: with t 








lording it, as always 
lawns trim to its gre 


carpets thick and im 


ture honored and in use 


him that the Mor 


sound and fine and 


in keeping the More 
ping all Bridgehamton 
he Loreton mansion 
in the very middle, its 
at deep windows. its 
its old furni- 
It Was n it} ing to 


ton name sto rd f ir 


pressive, 


morable things all 
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{ t 1 co nt . T 

nr it his « ire 1 the 
ind find a pla waiting them, beca 
ot ner, no matter how mu ( 1 a 
cut them off from it. His hatred had se¢ 
nothing in her efforts but ¢ 

Well, let him think si She was or 
weary old woman lying on her bed star 


into darkness, tired, tired, tired of all t 
unending battle t 
; : 
















































locse her clut on everything at that n 
ment, feel in her tense mind, in her stra 
Inews, the beginning exquisite soitne 
of dissolution, how she would welcome 
Yet the tough thing that gripped tightly 
the threads of being; the knotted tl 
that struggled, that would not let her g 
that kept her slow hy imping, her slow 
mind plodding on its road, would not der 
t If n Ww she would ¢£ T Let R 1 
d er as he liked. There wasa clear slow 
view in her, like a calm vista opening fror 
her windows at home, that showed her 
that she could not let him be ruined. T 
Moreton tradition for w she had labore 
all these rs would not let her allow 
t lined. Moretons paid their credit 
one hundred cents on the dollar. How 
she let him change that now? 
She was responsible for him, aft 
She was his father’s wife. She had bought 
his suits and sent him to the dentist anc 
made him study his lessons, spite o 
antagonism, when he had bee tt 
d not taught him this lesson well enoug 
lat was all 
Revenge tag sm t 
inferiority t e thir N 
urned high in her that very morning, w 
only failing brands now, put out slow 
by one by a deep tide lifting—a dark dec 
, , 
y I? 
portant. H 
er hushar 
e dar 
ild be do 
re int 
+ f 7 
sne r 
tor Al 
= 
{ r¢ 
s, wl had r f ( 
Dif stitutl t d la 
home, to a dozen ¢ al nizat 
and there wi had caught r le 
ittentior 
T} + tmetete 
all pre i p r A 
she di . should | eft t 
for the benefit of the n of Ros 
a ist ! 
et were 
rd t 
‘ N) i t 
of high honor might be carrie¢ er ir 
to tne itest generat 
She knew that w | n r} 
suave, watchful wife of vould see t 
that. The ressure 
cre lit rs « ne 1 COCKE it 
with the ole ttorne t Bridge 
hamton and the acting presid f the 
Moreton Mills. She t ba n her ae 
cha by the window eve t ng ! 
heen signed and witnes ] i eve 
had gone, with a great bre elaxat 
Her dark old eyes, staring t er t 
green garden, held a satisfied tranquillity 
It was a neat job, The will w: 
water-tight as wills ild be made, and 
was there to contest it 


Her mind dropped away from it 


darker depths, as a stone nges int 
brown water. In spite t 

had said, s had never t ig ‘ 
would me s iprupt ‘ 

tended. That vigor w N the 

core ft er ad I er jet er S et 
possibility of ceasing t e. She uld t 
Y Tj moar ‘ wh Titw 

to be For e moment 








hand tightening on the arms of he et 
lor one dark moment of looking off int 

( oid of a great precipice into—— int 
vhat? 

Then her shivering mind recoiled from 
hat into another mood, which rose grate- 
lly and securely about it There were 
ther things than that he must tl 4 
hout For, although her mind cringed, 


her will stood firm as the cliff itself 
Yet sitting there, that better mood of re- 
xed tranquillity wrapping her 


f ¢ 


warmly 
yuut, as were the ne cl 
whole life had mo 


herself drifting back to the long forgotter 


lavs before she had become Mrs. Arthur 
lustace Moreton, or had dreamed of be- 
coming. She felt in her old veins the fier 
eap of blood that had been Joanna Smilk y's 


1 men had hung upon the flutter of her 
j 





black eyelashes, when she could draw a 
ribbon tight, tight about the slenderest 
waist in town. It did not seem so long, 
fterall. She glanced down at her withered 
ands and was astonished that they were 
not smooth, astonished that t veil of sucl 








amiliar flesh had been drawn bhetweer 
her and the girl that she had been. She was 


tonished to think how the sober Moret 





rs had ere pt ke a mist between her and 
hose vivid remembered emotions of yout} 
which rose ghostly in her now, more real 
than these hands, those feet She felt life 
iddenly as it had seemed to her ther 


promise, warm wit! 


plendi« 


re n those nights when she h: 
with yvoung mens arms about her youny 
e cle oung mechanics, young ‘ 
miths, whose very names she had for 
tten these sixty years. She had laughed 
nto their bold young eyes, laughing into 
ers. Great rising moons and the smell of 
lacs and the shivery silver of pear blossoms 
pring starlig it, where had they gone to 
n her, that she had lost the poignance 
nt ] now ? 
She stirred restlessly, as the girl she had 
ween would have stirred, shaking off the 
mber color of her ye: Now that she 





new what she must do, she found her fancy 
returning to that lest time when her life 
full throated on 

ynnder, and happiness was a 
li She wondered 


iad stood the brink of 


vid power 


or 
i} 


Vi 
th 


longed for 


her at existed 


ps f 
nywhere now upon eart! She 
for youth and the old times 
to 
to 


ontact witn it 
longing for it 

get away from this body and this place, 
the lusty 


Hler lips were ary wW th 


ngle once more with common 


fe of youth, feel the upleaping heat and 





bb of it about her just once more 
She lifted her head sharply, blinking a 
ttle as if she had been asleep, but her will 


moved surely on the same road. As long as 
{ matter what she did, she 
ould do what she liked. One way 
The enemy that had heer 


did not now 
Was as 

das another 
within her had suddenly become her friend 
\bruptly lifted herself from her chair 
with stiff arms and went out her 
jown the long corridor, although it was not 
yur for going out. She moved throug! 
the lobby as if its rocking elderly people did 
and out upon the long veranda, 
the white sun beat upon her bared 
inaccustomed head 


she 


door and 





where 


The heat held a living 


erceness in it, and the light was fierce and 
ed it, as if it were the living } of 





She was not quite sure what she had 
t ight to do, except to get away abrupt! 
om the dim placid walls and out into the 


until she looked down from the 
line of orange taxicabs drawn 
stand along the wide curved 


drivers were id] 


the cal 
e. Their ing, smoking 
ing under their breaths in the full 
and she 


t sunshine, could see that they 
oung and vigorous 
she said 


man,” 


o had been } 


Get me that second taxi 


tne irriage starter, wl over 


g at her shoulder with an anxious look for 
this unusual appearance of Mrs. Arthur 
istace Moreton ‘I shall sit down over 
there Send him to me 
He was a short, dark, curly-haired youth, 
who twirled his cap on a disrespectful fore 
nger and lounged against the rail, grinning 
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mpanionabl t ed to hin Ihe 

I miess tamillarity of | manner Wa 

1ddenly grateful to he She was sick of 
respect and dignity and 


the cold things she had } 


thick-shouldered young chap might have 








been her own son, her own grandson rather 
He was what tiv i er heart she had 
always felt h If to be common earti! 

whose blood r: in common veins 
s ring things, enduring many 
t ngs r \ i, careless things like 














life upon unshrir g lips 

The young taxi man grinned down at her 
v white strong teeth, as if he were aware 
of what she was t I ing 

she spoke to m abruptiy, with that 
sense she had of a familiar understanding 
‘I’m tired of this place I’m tired of these 
old people constantly rox ng. I'm tired of 
ong cor dors t it dé t go anywhere 
I want to go somewhere omewhere where 
peopie re young anol 
where where the ada € 
other if they like here 
must Do vou know anv places like that? 

Hi grin widened I ! i\ | do ay 
Lots of ‘'en Want I should ow you the 
sights along about eleven o'clock tonight? 
I'll bet you'd of been there yourse and 
twisting a mear nk le vher ou Wa 
younge 

She was not sure of his vocabulary, bu 
the slangy heartiness of his tones warmed 
her, as the sun did l used to love dancing 
when I was a gir Many a time I danced 
until inrise ind went to work at eight 
ist the same It didn’t seem to me that 
anybody was young e that any more 
You be he at q er to eleven with a 
losed car, and show me. What's you 
name 

‘I’m Tom Ryan, lady, and you don't 
need to worry I'll take care of you like 
you was my old mother. She likes to step 
it now and then and see the boys and girls 
nen 

Like your grandmother,” old Mrs 


Moreton replied grimly, getting up with his 


dirty young hand comfortably under her 
elbow. “‘Thank you, Tom Ryan.” 
was suddenly very tired 


She She 


go to bed and sleep all afternoon if she 
liked, and be ready for the night. She 
would make him go fast She would stay 
out until dawn if she liked She would let 
herself get very excited. She would take a 


cocktail if she felt like it—two, perhaps 


forbidden her 


ince stimulants had been 

As she drifted into sleep, with Hannal 
ftly lowering shades and regulating the 

draft of sweet sea air tl roug! the window. 
t was not to tl} oughnts of the dark brin} 


toward which she moved that she gave her 


self, but to the high sense of expe ctancy she 
the ni l 


freedom that ht would 





as if her cold old bones were warming 
That, 


peace she had in knowing that, 


bring, 
before a splendid fire and the blessed 
after all, she 
} She had a flash 


would take care of Rodney 


of his face as she drifted into sleep —the 
Her own son could not 


She 


beautiful pale face 
been as beautiful as Rodney 
hardly knew that she thought that, 


g into oblivion. 


nave 


relax 


her own room, and 
Mrs Moreton, 


k silk and black lace, 


Hannah was in bed ir 
asleep long since, when old 


in her respectable blac 


overed with a dark cloak, crept out her 
door soundlessly, with a pulse thrilling 
her throat. Out upon the veranda, with its 


great softly lighted pillars. the wind from 


the sea thrashed in the palm branches, 


Tom Ryan waited for her with a flashir 


grin beside a closed car, into which the 


doorman carefully put her. It was a quite 


good car, with a silent hint of power in the 
smooth engine, and it slipped competent] 


down the avenue between the pine tree 


and tur 


the br 





down 


the footsteps and the jostling murmur o 


f 
the night-loving crowd rose to her ears be 
tween the brilliant shop windows 

It was exciting even to see them. She 
caught herself leaning forward to follow 
gures In the crowd a hoy’s face laughing 
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Through storms as well as 
sunshine, he bravely sang 
QO ¢ 2 “a 4 
an same happy song. 
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white one dancing a little as they walked 
on silken shapely little legs; young men 
sauntering and guffawing by the curb; 
figures leaping into her attention—leaping 
and passing on, as she strained after them, 
thinking: ‘‘That one I shall never see 
again. This one I shall never see again,” 
and wondering if they would go on always 
like that, happy in the soft and lavish night. 
It seemed to her she had never felt people, 
the sheer fascinating uniqueness of people, 
so warmly, closely and tenderly before. 

Outside the city, where the tropic night 
lay waiting over vast dark reaches that 
thrust darkness between the street lights, 
she tapped on the glass before her and 
checked the car in its shining crescendo of 
speed. When Tom Ryan had come around 
to her door, she told him she wanted to ride 
in front with him, where she could get 
more air. But really she wanted to hear 
him talk, know again the warmth of his 
careless frankness. 

“TI suppose you’ve seen plenty of things 
stranger than an old lady looking for night 
life,’’ she said to him, when the car leaped 
forward again so that the dark poured by. 

“Bless you, yes,”’ he said. ‘‘ You sure see 
some funny stunts, driving a car nights 
around this man’s town. But so long as 
they pays my fare I don’t pay no attention. 
I’m saving up to get married. Gee, you 
oughta see my girl. Why, say, lady, she’s 
just the cutest li’l’ old bunch of calico id 

She liked to hear him rambling on beside 
her, boiling over with hope and youth and 
fine vigor, although she paid no particular 
attention to his words. 

Several times she said to him, “Faster. I 
want to go faster,”’ until the racing dark 
was only a blur, and the car boomed with 
speed. But almost immediately she would 
forget that she was going faster, lost as she 
was in this new sense she had, of life as a 
rare and precious thing, a kind of triumph 
in itself, because there was so little of it left 
to her. She could not imagine why she had 
spent so much of it, miserly, being a More- 
ton. She might have married such a young 
man as this, loved and quarreled and 
struggled, and borne dark vigorous children, 
thrust through with her own close grip 
upon living. But if she had there would 
have been no Rodney in her years. She re- 
membered suddenly how people who did 
not know sometimes said to her, “‘ Your son 
is such a distinguished person.’’ She had 
always told them eurtly he was no son of 
hers. But it had left a feeling there, never- 
theless. Now she knew that she would not 
have wanted to have missed Rodney, some- 
how. 

They were turning into a dark opening 
among pine trees, and lights beyond focused 
on the tops of parked cars, like backs of 
dark beasts. A man with a flash light 
moved toward them, inspecting them casu- 
ally as he pointed to where Tom Ryan was 
to park the car. The thump and blare of 
music came faintly from within a long dark 
building, under lowered awnings. Tom 
Ryan came around to her to help her out, 
and as she clung to his arm she wondered 
for a moment why she was doing this out- 
landish thing. Then she stepped out de- 
liberately, having remembered. 

“You're to come with me, you know,”’ 
she said once. ‘“‘I should feel quite lost 
without you,”’ and liked his hearty, un- 
grammatical assent. 

He found a dim table in a corner for her, 
in the long room inside, crowded with the 
stridence of an orchestra under lights, and 
with the sway and cling of dancers moving 
close packed in the half dark. She told Tom 
Ryan to order a sandwich or whatever he 
wanted for himself and some strong black 
coffee for her, and shrank back a little 
in this strange and noisy world. Yet in 
the same moment she found herself here, 
too, straining after faces—faces turning 
and turning away from her in the crowd, as 
she had followed them on the streets. She 
wanted to know more about them; 
wanted to share, as once she would have 
done, in this hot young life that shouted and 
danced and drank and kissed about her, un- 
conscious of itself. 


she 
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But presently, when her chauffeur had 
had his sandwich, she grew restless. The 
noise was becoming monotonous to her. She 
could not feel the excitement. She wanted 
to rush fast and faster in the soft dark; she 
wanted to go to other places, more exciting, 
where it was lighter, gayer, where she could 
see better, where she could thrust herself 
closer to the heart of the excitement that 
burned on these young lips, on these fever- 
ish, common, unseeing young faces whos« 
vividness she had known once. But not 
now, not now. 

They roared on flying roads. They went 
from road house to road house, half lighted, 
brilliantly lighted, where the noise was the 
same, the dancers were the same, the excite 
ment was the same. Yet nothing touched 
her. The heart in her bosom —that frail and 
treacherous guest —had not stirred from it 
calm 

Her forehead was cool. One speed was 
as good as another did 
care if the car should suddenly leave the 
Excitement held no tension when it 
was not yours. Was it possible that the 
doctors had been mistaken; that she was 
proving herself stronger than 
thought possible? But then, what about 
Rodney? 

Sometime late in that extraordinary night 
she found herself sitting at another untidy 
table, opposite the curiously incurious Tom 
Ryan gravely making away with another 
sandwich. The lights here were yellow 
bright, pouring down upon a shiny dance 
floor and bare shifting heads. Torn strips of 
paper decorations, of serpentine streamers, 
bits of confetti, dangled and floated from 
the low rafters and were trampled under 
foot. The noisy orchestra was silent for a 
while and about the crowded tables there 
were loud laughter and voices louder for the 
cessation. 

Old Mrs. Moreton rested a cool cheek or 
a hand whose pulse was quite orderly, while 
her weary glance still darted among the peo 
ple 
bright dancing dresses, the men with crum 
pled collars and reddened faces. At her left 
a girl and a boy held hands and kissed 
long dreamy kisses—at a tableful of noisier 
ones who paid no attention to them, shriek 
ing with laughter over loud jokes or arguing, 
it may have been, about the bill. Wherever 
she looked there were color and movement, 
vivid, feverish, the very gesture of life 
itself, working itself out in all 
and unconscious forms. 

“I’m tired of this,’’ she 
“Take me home.” 

Young Tom Ryan rose, g]l 
at her face. 


when you not 


road. 


she had 


the pretty, overpainted girls in cheap 


these moving 


said suddenly. 


ancing cur 


His strong hand was 


ously 


under her arm, and she was glad of it. She 
had remembered that she was Mrs. Arthur 
Eustace Moreton, and old and very tired 


All that she wanted in the world was to get 
out of all this and go home to bed. Sh« 
flushed a little now as vague glances met 
hers, eyes that stared. What in the world 
had made her do this ridiculous thing? 

There was a row of booths along one wall, 
each with its table under a dim light, where 
figures sat, more close ly twined. To Pass 
out of the room they had to go nearer the 
corner booth. Old Mrs. Moreton’s dimmer 
glance fell on a figure half sprawled across 
the table within, and because its hair was 
like Rodney’s, and its half opened, feckless 
hands like his, she stopped short, a vague 
pain striking suddenly within her. There 
was this dark figure with the bright hair, 
and a girl in dark red leaning carelessly 
there beside it—a girl with a silly red mouth 
and hard bright eyes, who watched them as 
they looked. 

The vague small pain 
harshly, like a knife turning in her breast. 
Because it was Rodney. It todney 
Moreton sprawled there 
chill beauty vanished, only the 
him sagging there, with his face 
and his eyes tight shut 

Joanna Moreton jerked herself away from 
Tom Ryan's arm, and her eyes, which had 
been dimming with weariness, narrowed to 
steady black. There was no trudge in the 


took, into the boot?! She bent 





twisted a little, 


was 
foolishly, all his 
frame of 
mottled 


striae she 








down and turned Rodney's face on the 


table. 

‘Rodney,” she said harshly, ‘“‘ Rodney,” 
and shook his shoulder. His eyelids did not 
twitch. His arms were boneless. He was 
sodder drunk. 

“*Sa-ay, listen here,”’ the girl beside him 
spoke shrilly. ‘‘Wha’s the big idea? Lay 
offa him, can’t-cha? 
takin’ a li'l’ nap?” 

““Rodney,”’ Mrs. Moreton said again, ig- 
noring her, ‘‘ you must come away from here 
at once.” 

“Whatcha think y’are, 
up . 

Mrs. Moreton looked once into the hard 
eyes of the girl, with that old steel glare of 
hers that had made her famous. ‘‘ Don’t in- 
terfere,”’ she said once. ‘‘I’m his mother.” 
She heaved Rodney back suddenly, so 
that his head lolled against the back of the 
chair, his whole disheveled figure limply 
inert. It was as if a force that had no age 
of any kind burned in her. She raised the 
flat of her hand and slapped him, with 
every ounce of strength she had, four times 
on each side his sodden jaw. The crack of 
the blows sounded over the confused sounds 
of the dance hall. They were electric 

Rodney’s eyes half opened, an uncertain 
hand lifted vaguely to ward off the thing 
that stung him back from nothingness. 
Vaguely he swayed erect. 

““Help me,’ Mrs. Moreton said over her 
shoulder to Tom Ryan, who was there in- 
stantly, pulling Rodney to his feet. ‘‘ Get 
him to the car. He’s my son.” 

Two waiters sprang to help them as they 
moved clumsily out into the sweet night 
air. One of Rodney’s arms was heavily 
about her shoulder. She stumbled a little, 
although the chauffeur bore the greater bur- 
den. His feet dragged and scuffled. His 
head with its crest of bright hair dangled 
sickeningly. She was struggling for breath 
long before the men had somehow bundled 
him onto the back seat of her car, a helpless 
weight. 


Can’t-cha see he’s 


tryin’ to bust 





She stood a moment, fighting the pain 
within her, as the waiters left them, after 
Tom Ryan had paid. The stars were thick 
and cool and very beautiful in the grateful 
dark. A man came running. 

“Mrs. Moreton—oh, Mrs. 
have you got him there? | 

She looked at a dimly familiar figure in a 
uniform. Where had—oh, Rodney's chauf- 
feur. That silly uniform. He was a white- 
faced, confused youth. 

‘IT couldn't do nothing with him, Mrs 
Moreton. Honest. I wouldn't like you to 
think—he never went off like this before. I 


Moreton. 


never seen him do it. On’'y he’s been so 


worried 





‘“*Are you trying to te ll me he doesn’t do 
this often?” she said harshly. 

“Yes, ma’am—I mean, no, ma'am. He 
don't never get drunk any, Mrs. Moreton 
Or’y, kinda went all to 
pieces like—he can't stand things to go 
against him, ma’am, Mrs. Moreton. You 


” 


just tonight, he 


know that 
“T’ll see that he gets home,” 
Take his car back to the garage and don't 
say you saw me. Understand? Back to 
town, Ryan.” 

She sat at last in the back seat of the long 
inclosed car, fumbling in the darkness for 


she said. 


THE SATURDAY 


Rodney’s head and shoulders. He was onl 
a dark mass, heavy breathing, slipped dowr 
on the cushions. She had to heave and pu 
and catch her breath sharply, but at last 
she held him there, her arm about him, |} 
heavy drunken head in the hollow of her 
shoulder. His long body, stretched beyond 
her feet, gave to every motion of the speed 
ing car, but she held him, tight and tighter 
in her old arms, against her breast. 

There were no tears she had to give, hold 


in 
I 


ing him so, only a tenderness so stirring 





complete, that it swept up her veins like 
new wine. She held him so at last, without 
his protest; her son and her darling; hers 
by the pangs of something other thar 
birth. She held him, whether he cared or 
no, as something deep in her had always 
ached to hold |} } 


could acknowledge at last, 


iim, something that s! 


now that it was 
Her son. H 


listless, beautiful body was at her knees, ir 


almost all over. Her son 
her arms. His unseeing face was warm 
against her face 

The car rocked a little with the ste ady 
A light or two was a 
bright streak by the window. The roar of 


their progress was in her heedless ears, lost 


flow of its speed. 


as she was in the tremendous free surge of 
the thing in her which had never been fre« 
before—to know that she had always loved 
him; to know that she had cherished even 
jealousy and hatred so that her thoughts 
could center about him still. She would 
have earned the right to love him soon. But 
even that did not matter now. 

Tom Ryan helped him up to the veranda 
of the address she gave, left him in a chair 
after violently ringir 
drove away afterward, not looking back. It 
was time for his wife now. 

“The hotel. Hurry,” she said to Tom 
Ryan, and lay back with her eyes closed 
until they reached it. 

It was almost morning. The dawn fresh- 
The few lights at the 
The night 


g the bell, and she 


4 


ness was in the air. 
entrance were paling a little. 
watchman stared at her 

She pushed a thick handful of bills in 
Tom Ryan's hand as he helped her up the 
‘You've 
**Don’'t tell anybody about this.” 

She moved away from him w 
ing back or at the new light coming into the 
eastern sky. Her face was fixed and dark 
as she hurried in the door and through the 
wide empty lobby. Her | ps pressed tight 
over the thing that struggled with her 
breath. As she turned into the long cor- 
ridor she went faster, faster, half running, 
half stumbling, as if she were very late for 


} 
r col 


steps been kind,” she said 
thickly. 


hout look- 





tore once at 





he 





appointment 


lar, at the opening of her dress. She burst 





nto her own door and stood at last in the 
dimness, shaken from head to foot with 
long, shuddering gasps. But in the vague 
shine of the mirror she stared at her own 
eyes calmly, and recognized their calmness, 
their strength, in th 


} 


moment before she stumbled toward her 


their watchfulness, 
bed 

In the morning, when Hannah found old 
Mrs. Moreton decent in her best dinner 
dress, quite dead upon her pillow, she saw 
that her face was mysterious with tran- 
quillity. On her firm lips a brief grim smile 
still lingered, as of one who has thirsted 


} 


and arunk aeep. 
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France gayly swims 
in Americas own 


Jantzens 

















fashionably 


Throughout France, the 
take the water in trim-fittin 
Monte Carlo. Aix-les-Bains 


well and play well 
Biarritz, Deauville, 


First off, the th that \ ‘a 
Jantzen 1s its marvel Sca 
iw kle! That's th a 
knitting process know is R 
Jantzen-stitcl < . 2 
Tightly-knitted wo Elastic 
There VC have the sc \ 
flexibility of fabric does 
grace the form smoothly tA As 
It keeps ve 
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The suit that changed 
bathing to swimming 


fey} | 
active POL! 
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ings Deserve 
Hardware 


a 








Slams ended + bangs ended + squeaks ended 
cracks ended . . . a Corbin Screen Door 


Check is on the door 


ing straight to your hardware store and buy what you’ve 
! hard-working Corbin Screen Door Check. 
t will be! Slams ended. Bangs over with. Squeaks 
t really screens—that quickly and quietly shuts 
: therefore no flies. End your screen door troubles 
| 
J n eaicr 
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Getting On inthe Worle! 


Turning Points 


W° ARE prone to think of mergers 
as an ultra-modern expediency. But 
my personal experience dates back to 
1905, when, at the tender age of twenty- 
one, I learned all about them at first 
hand. To begin with, the merger I have 
reference to grabbed me by the collar 
and the seat of the pants and quietly, 
swiftly, and without emotion let me out of 
a perfectly good job. Cruel? Not at all. 
It taught me that the man who fires you 
is often doing you a distinct favor. He is 
presenting you with the turning point of 
your life, if you wish to take it by the horns 
and make it so. 

Now do not for a moment think I was 
possessed of all this happy philosophy when 
it—-meaning the great exodus —happened. 
On the contrary, I was about the most 
stunned individual that ever walked the 
streets of Chicago. You see I had been a 
sporting reporter on the Morning News 
it was then called the Morning Record. 
lor ten years, beginning at the budding 
age of eleven, I had known nothing but the 
blue smoke, the good-natured profanity, 
the clicking typewriters operated by fore- 
fingers only, the confusion, rush and jocular- 
ity of the sporting room. From six dollars 
a week I had gradually risen to twenty-five. 
And at that time, anyone who received 
twenty-five dollars a week as a sport writer 
had arrived! 

It was not surprising, then, that with 
such a salary I soon considered myself 
capable of supporting a wife and shoulder- 
ing the responsibility of a home. And 
swiftly on the heels of this thought, our 
betrothal took place. 

From this happy picture I have sketched 
you can readily share with me the stagger- 
ing blow I received when one morning I ap- 
peared on the job to find my desk occupied. 
Our paper had consolidated with the Morn- 
ing Herald and only the Herald staff was 
retained. Record men were suddenly out 
of a job. Our regular writers were given 
six weeks’ pay in advance, but I, a space 
writer, was clasped by the hand and slapped 
on the back with only a 
my boy.” 

Well, for a while I had the emptiest feel- 
ing. It was astrange weakness —as if some 
one had hit me in the solar plexus and I 
was trying to catch my breath. 
that all-gone sensation did not last long, 
for it happened that I had a friend who was 
a chauffeur 
He sold me on the idea that with my clien- 
tele of sportsmen I would soon be making 
a fortune selling cars rself I argued 
that selling and writing were not so very 
different after all. If I could sell Harvey 
Woodruff—the sporting editor of the Rec 
ord—some of the stuff that I had dashed 
off, perhaps I could do equally well with 
motor cars. Which logie was all wrong. I 
had not taken into consideration that while 
my articles were harmless, automobiles 
were not; that while a sportsman was not 
afraid of them, he often had a wife who 
So during that first hectic year I made 
only $800—little more than half of what | 


“God bless you, 


However, 


He was also a good salesman. 


To r 








was 
had been getting as a reporter! 
lad Deen getting as a reporter: 
The next year I began to polish off the 


rough edges of my salesmanship and to put 





into effect that I had 
] 


been thinking about during that first lear 


a little service idea 


year. In those days, when a car was sold 
we wished the owner well, and that was all 
there was to it. If he had any engine 


trouble we gave him our sincere sympathy 
Nothing more. It occurred to me that if I 
kept a car in my back yard and agreed to 
tow customers any hour of the night or day, 
as well as tend to repairs, it might increase 
my sales. It did. So much so, that an $800 
year was followed by a $12,000 year. 
Though that day I was fired as a reporter 
marks the real turning point of my life, it 
was succeeded three years later by a second 
one, in the form of an offer to become part 
ner in an automobile sales agency. The 
owner was the son of a very wealthy man 
When he married, his wife insisted that he 
gotowork. The result was that at the clos 
of his first year in business he showed 
$45,000 in the red, and promptly invited 
me to become his partner. Out of the 
twelve salesmen in our factory branch, | 
had sold 85 per cent of the cars, so when 
this offer was made I knew it was not he 
cause of my personality or the way I parted 
my hair. His proposition was that I put 
up $2000 and draw sixty-five dollars a wee} 
It was a chance, and I took it. The next 
year we picked up the $45,000 loss and 
However, the 
In the 


There were a good many 


showed a profit future was 
far from promising 
had overtraded. 
cars on our floor that 
move. 

It actually 
saturated our 


first place, we 
I seemed unable to 


looked as though we had 
market, for field was 
comparatively limited. Only a wealthy 
man could afford a car in those days. Ther 
he insisted on driving it until the engine 
fell out from under him. 
was the market for three or four 
years after his first purchase. Which is en 
tirely too long a wait for any business 
Things looked serious until the idea struck 


ur 
Oul 


Consequently he 
not in 


me that these surplus cars could be put to 
work by providing each one with a chauf 
feur who would drive out on the streets and 
solicit passengers. That pointed to the 
ultimate solution of all our problems. First, 
it would take care of our overstock; second 
it would give us an immediate and cor 

tinued repeat business; and third, 


our pros 


pects would no longer be limited to any one 











class 

My partner, a man of d shook | 
head over the proposal and said his famil) 
was ashamed to go into the livery busines 
But we went a And the establis! 
ment of a taxi service in Chicago marked 
my third turning point 

It is true that each difficult situatior 
my life drove home the same story: ‘‘Grab 
your problems by the horns and convert 
them into turning points,”’ or, as we West 


illdog your steer!” 


erners say: “B 





So if you are sudde 
f. vr 


ot yours 





ushered out of a job, tl 

dence and find a better one But never 

leave your job because someone has offered 

you an easier one. Remember that only the 

ls provide the real view. Also, 
1 


that there are many industries waiting fora 


steepest } 


founder, and the only requisites are 


with 


mer 
a readiness and a willingness to begin 
at the beginning and fight it out 

JOHN 
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“HIGH Vac CUUM 


has won ra world’s 
highest honor 


When the Superior Jury of the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition at P 
mee ellis } ~ © Picadal\ tee ae cleaner 





VACUUM CLEANER 





THE 


When you 
buy knickers 


Might as well get what sporting men 
are wearing. They choose 


PALM 
BEACH 


and other Goodall Fabrics—be- 


cause they are assured patterns of 


the latest vogue—wear that’s next 
to everlasting —good looks that win 
self-esteem and the approving eye of 
the bystander. 

They're made to wash—to give cool 
Comfort—and pledge Service. 
Refuse the next best. 

Palm Beach and other Goodall 
Sport Fabrics are easy to find, if 
you patronize good clothiers! 


THE PALM BEACH MILLS 
Goodall Worsted Co., Sanford, Me 
Agent: A. Rohaut, 229 4th Ave., N.Y 


Knickers of 
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Palm Beach Cloth 
is shown in suits, 
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KOBI OF THz SEA 


Continued from Page 21) 


on an encircling movement such as had 
heen the custom of natives when hunt- 
ing these wary animals from time imme- 
morial. A score of light cedar canoes put 
to sea, traveling on courses that would 
take them past the pod by the margin of 
half a mile. Presently one canoe dropped 
out and remained stationary, then after an 
interval another. Each man paddled si- 
lently, knowing that the ears of sea otters 
were very keen. Sleeping placidly through 
all the natural sounds of the sea, the scream- 
ing of birds, roaring of sea lions and the 
blowing of whales, a sea otter would wake 
instantly at the creak of oarlocks, a heavy 
step in the bottom of a boat or an incau- 
tiously wielded paddle striking a canoe. 
Also the sea otter’s sense of smell was ex- 
tremely acute. Man scent, drifting across 
the surface of the sea from a distance of half 
a mile, would stampede a pod of sea otters 
as surely as the report of acannon. There- 
forethe hunters that were totake the upwind 
side of the pod posted themselves last. 

When all were stationed in the surround, 
as this native method of sea-otter hunting 
had been styled by the whites, the ring 
drew in upon the prey, the canoes converg- 
ing upon a common center and narrowing 
the gaps between. 

Kobi, sleeping upon his mother’s breast, 
waked suddenly at her violent start. The 
faintest possible taint of man scent had 
drifted to her sensitive nose over the sur- 
face of the sea, faint indeed but sufficient to 
galvanize her into immediate panic. She 
was off on the instant. The hunters on the 
upward side, seeing the various members of 
the pod getting swiftly under way, knew 
that their scent had drifted down ahead of 
them and that further concealment was im- 
possible. Their shouts rang across the sea, 
along with a series of reports as they fired 
at long range. Every sea otter dived, rising 
only to secure breath when necessary, and 
at the instant that a head broke water there 
were rifle balls spatting the surface viciously 
about it. In every instance the otter dived 
again without securing a full breath of air. 

If not encumbered with the infant Kobi, 
his mother could have traveled under water 
for perhaps two hundred yards without 
rising. Kobi, however, could not remain 
immersed for so ] 








long a time, nor could he 
travel at his mother’s higl 
After fifty yards of such submarine travel 


he rose for a breath of air, only to dive be- 


rate of speed. 


fore quite filling his lungs as rifle balls 
reached for him 

The cunning of this nati 
hunting sea otters--upon which the w 
men were unable to improve 
demonstrated. The attention of the fleeing 
otters was centered on the canoes behind 
them. All senses combined to inform them 
of danger in the rear. Man scent reeked in 
their nostrils, their ears were assailed by 
shouts and the reports of guns, and their 





method of 
hite 


Was soon 


eyes detected the flashing blades of paddles 
as the canoes skimmed down upon them 
with the speed of darting swallows. Ahead 
all was silent, no scent could reach them 
against the wind, and the occupants of the 
canoes that waited on the downwind side 
remained crouched and motionless to avoid 
the eyes of their intended prey. Not until 
quite close to the boats did the otters, 
intent upon escaping the peril in the rear, 
become aware of the menace ahead. Mean- 
while they had been chased at top speed for 
perhaps a mile, traveling under water the 
entire distance save when forced to the sur- 
face for breath. Not once had the churning 
rifle balls permitted a single head to remain 
above the surface for a sufficient space to 
inflate the lungs fully with air. As a conse- 


to be confronted by the canoes that race 
on from the rear. 

Kobi. 
air, rose to the surface and discovered a lin 
of canoes close ahead, others to the right 
front and the left. Terror-stricken, he sub 
merged without having inhaled sufficient 
air to last him more than a few yards be- 
neath the surface. Instinctively he turned 
back on his course to avoid the canoes i: 
front. He missed the 
mother traveling with him, rose to the sur 
face to look for her and saw nothing but 
canoes converging upon him, darting acros 
the surface like skimming sea birds. His 
aching lungs demanded air even if deat! 
should follow inhalation. Had Kobi been ar 
adult sea otter his life would have paid the 
penalty for that lingering quarter minut« 
But the keen-eyed hunters in the near-by) 
canoes, no longer firing indiscriminately at 
every head to force it down without suffi 


tired and desperately pressed for 





dark shape of his 


cient air, knew this for the head of a baby 
sea otter whose pelt would be valueless 
Poised, ready to fire on the instant, the 
waited for the head of an adult otter 
Midway of Kobi’s life-giving inhalatior 
a dark shape broke surface a short distanc« 
from him. A half dozen rifle shots greeted 
it and a shout of triumph rose on the air 
only to be quickly hushed as the hunter 
realized that the rising 
her infant clasped to 


ytter, a mother wit! 


( 
her breast, had not 
been shot through the head. Instead a rifle 
ball had killed the babe, tearing it from her 
grasp. Out in the center of the circle of 
1unters, now but two hundred yards across, 
two canoes cruised cautiously, each paddled 
by a brawny young buck while in the prow 
of each an old native stood poised wit} 
sealing spear held aloft. 

The body of the young sea otter sudder 
hunters knew 
it from be- 
low, drawing it to fancied safety. Kol 
sounding again, his lungs refreshed, swam 
confusedly in aimless circles. When next he 
rose it was to find the head of an old male 
otter breaking surface near him. A rifle 
ball found its mark, and Kobi, diving agair 


instantly, saw a dark shape sinking slowly 


disappeared and watchful 


that the mother had snatched 


through the clear water. The old dog otter 


shot while his lungs were deflated of ai: 
failed to float, but 

thousand-dollar pelt to the bottom of the 
Pacific 
shot through the head, had disappeared be 
f native could retrieve it. A third 


floated and was pulled into a canoe that 


sank and wore | 


Already another otter, simila 


fore the 


darted swiftly to the spot. The white men, 


substituting guns for native 


spears, had 
thus made the surround 
also doubly wasteful. 
otters so shot sank and their ] 
The mother sea otter, 


limpness of the dead babe that she st 





clasped to her breast, rose to give it 
dived again instantly, but too late. One of 
the aged natives made his cast, and 

following Her under 


spear, water, pierced 


her body. She sank, but a long rawhide 
cord, 
the other was fast toa 
an inflated seal skin, sustained her weight 
No pelts were lost when seals or sea otters 


hunted by spear and float in old-time 


one end attached to the spear while 


float fashioned fron 


were 
native fashion. 
Kobi, hopelessly bewildered, conti 


aT 
i 


His mother, hav- 





to dive and tori 
ing held to the straight course, missed Ko! 


again. 


She rose to the surface and during the ex 
citement attendant upon the other killing 
half of the canoes being engaged in a va 
search for the two sinking otters, she mar 
aged to fill her lungs with air. Then, instead 
of diving far under the canoe and out of the 
deadly circle to safety, she quested back ir 





RAY MO. GOLEO quence, upon encountering these new and 











NUROTEX onan aaa a al = Separate trousefs, nearer enemies just ahead the lungs of the face of almost certain death to sea: 
> Gg Ratchers, sonnis every otter in the pod were laboring, and for Kobi 

oe & a }) 3 hey. | trousers, beach . , : at ig, af v1. 
Goodall Fabrics NGe Sse tn Death yyy robes,hatsandcaps. they found themselves unable to remain rhe floundering Kobi felt himself s« I 
ete aa the oe satin REGUS. PAT OFF. ___ mail For men and boys. immersed for any considerable period. from below and snatched beneath the su: 
teach Mills?They Il } THE GENUINE LOTH . “ pie : 

‘ "4 aaa 7 od | MFD.ONLY BY GOODALL,WORSTED Co. | If your oe Some of them, instead of holding to a_ face. The next instant, clasped firmly 

ste ac —J cannot supply : am : : 4 eager er ei 
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W. Va. Piping contractor, B. FLOERSHEIM & CO., Pittsburgh, 


Boiler feed pumps and piping in pump-house, and steam feed line ¢ 
Pa. 


cel 


ana strip mill 
d 


WEIRTON STEEL CO., 


Wert 


on 


CRANE 


} 
Valve 


d na fi tti 


| 


” y ‘ 
ngs used in all three plants 





Crane began when the Steel Age began 


Skepticism, considerable and not always 
polite, met Henry Bessemer’s proposal to 
manufacture malleable ironand steel with- 
out fuel, in 1855. Yet historians now note 
that date as ushering in the Age of Steel. 

Had R. T. Crane, who in that same 
year opened his little foundry, ventured to 
predict the present size of Crane Co., he 
likely would have encountered disbelief 
as great as that which greeted Bessemer. 

Yet, his one-man shop has grown into 


a world-girdling organization, employing 
18,000 people, maintaining 162 branches 
and sales offices, supplying 30,000 prod- 
ucts. For every pressure, for every pur- 
pose, there are Crane piping materials to 
convey and control all liquids and gases. 
The range is literally from a fourteen 
ounce sink faucet to a 62,000-pound tur- 
bine exhaust connection. 

Every valve and fitting made by Crane 
has an integrity given by seventy-two 


years of foundry experience, by laboratory 
control of raw mate rials, 
and continuous research, by scientific study 


by systematic 


to make products fit definite needs. 
Home builders, ship builders, power 
men,engineers,architects—all benefit from 
Crane standards of quality. For, no matter 
the 
make certain of safety, dependability, and 


installation, to specify Crane is to 
economy, already proved in a use similar 
to that which you are contemplating. 


ie rR. A NOE 








PIPING MATERIALS TO CONVEY AND CONTROL STEAM, LIQUID, OIL, AND GAS 
WRITE CRANE CO.,GENERAL OFFICES. 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sai IL in One Hundred and Sixty-two Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, \ f ( Kray 0, and Montrea 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Tre Vontr nd St. John ‘ 
CRANE EXPORT CORPt \ N: 3 \ Y \N I ANG \ \ CITY ANA 
CRANE LIMITED: CRAN Bi IN l AVE iAl JLAR Mo» 
AN NNI NDON 
C® CRANE: PAI S 
See Crane Exhibits: National Electric Light Association Convention, Atiantic City, June 4th to 10th; and Iron and § Exposition, Picesbacah } 
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Let Meyercord 
Be Your Sign Painter! 


Delivery equipment has an immense “traveling 
billboard”’ value. 

Every time the public sees a smart truck, 
bearing dignified, artistic lettering or design in 
colors, a real sales impression is registered. 
Multiply this impression by every working day 
in the year and the millions of eyes to which 
the impression has been flashed. Then you see 
why delivery equipment can do much more than 
serve merely for transportation. 


Use Mileage for Advertising 
This Modern Low-Cost Way! 
Meyercord Decalcomania is used for lettering 
delivery trucks, tank cars, busses, street cars, 
railroad cars—every sort of vehicle. 
By the Meyercord process, you can reproduce 
—in all the oil paint colors, including gold 


—your name, trademark, slogan, product or 
any illustration, at much less than the cost of 
painting by hand. And the accuracy and uni- 
formity surpass hand work. It is one of the 
most effective and least expensive forms of ad- 
vertising you can buy. 

Meyercord Transportation Decalcomania is 
permanent and weatherproof. It is applied, by 
even the unskilled, in a few hours instead of the 
days lost when trucks are laid up for hand let- 
tering. 

Tell us how many trucks, wagons, busses, or 
cars you operate. Send us a copy of your name 
or design. If you have in service not less than 
ten vehicles, we will, without obligation, sub- 
mit suggestions and prices, and show you a real 
way to save money—with assurance of a gen- 
uinely better job. Ask for them. 


CLIP THIS OUT 


as a reminder to write for an interesting illustrated booklet telling more about the advantages 
of Meyercord Decalcomania for lettering and designing for trucks and other vehicles and con- 
veyances, all kinds and sizes of window signs, trademarks, nameplates, decorations, etc. It 


may suggest where Meyercord Decalcomania can best serve your business. 


‘‘What is he doing?” 
**That is the modern way of lettering — with Meyer- 


cord Decalcomania.’’ 


**What is Decalcomania?>”’ 


*‘A long name describing a short cut to better re- 


sults—and savings 


Watch the letters appear 


beneath as he turns back the transfer sheet. No- 


tice how colorful they are—and how even.”’ 


**So he really doesn’t use a brush at all>’’ 


**No. Decalcomania has brushed aside the old ex- 
pensive method— that's the only way the word 


brush figures at all.’’ 


(As Few Prominent Users of Meyercord 


Decalcomania 


Kellogg Company 
Cracker Jack Co 
H. J. Heinz Co 
National Biscuit Co 
Hydrox Corporation 
Bowman Dairy Co 
Wieland Dairy Co 
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propelled through the water at 
[he hunters saw a dark shape, so close to 
the surface that it threw a ripple, 
directly toward the 
Promptly the paddlers put back so that she 
would be forced to rise within the deadly 
circle. The canoes on che far side, observing 
maneuver and interpreting it accu- 
rately, moved forward at once. But Kobi’s 
mother, a wise old sea otter who had es- 
caped from the fearsome meshes of three 
native surrounds before now, dipped deeper 
and doubled on her course. 

Kobi, his lungs refreshed by his repeated 
flounderings on the surface and now finding 
it unnecessary to burn up this fuel by rapid 
muscular exertion of his own, remained im- 
mersed for a longer period than any since 
his initial plunge. A 
above them, traveling tl 
tion. His mother, her own lungs aching, 
passed far beyond the canoes and held on 
until Kobi’s struggles announced that he 
neared the point of suffocation. Then she 
rose and they both took on air, remaining 
undiscovered for a moment. Then a rifle 
ball, spatting viciously upon the water close 
to them, drove them under and the old 
otter struggled on desperately toward 
safety. She tacked and doubled to elude 
three pursuing canoes. Not once were the 
boats sufficiently stationary to afford op- 
portunity for accurate shooting when she 
rose to the surface for air. Shooting from a 
skimming canoe was a difficult feat and 
when the paddler slacked off to permit a 
better aiming the otter dived again. 

For two miles this desperate chase kept 
on. Then the old otter, almost at the limit 
of endurance, rounded a point and came out 
into a stretch that was exposed to the sweep 
open The 
measure of protection and eventually she 
shook off her pursuers and struck out in a 
northerly direction across the open waters 


top speed. 


neading 


nearest canoe 


this 


dark shape moved 


opposite direc- 


of the sea. waves afforded a 


of the Gulf of Alaska. 

At last she turned upon her back and 
rested. Kobi, thoroughly exhausted, slept 
for many hours upon her breast. When he 
waked it was to find the sea all about him 
filled with traveling fur seals, the big spring 
migration of the fur-seal herds coming back 
from the south to push on to the breeding 
grounds on the distant Pribyloffs in the 
These travelers surged on in 
thousands. Kobi observed several smudges 
on the horizon, a few sails looming above 
the edge of the sea, columns of smoke not 
far distant—the sealing fleet, steam and 
sailing vessels of British, Russian, Japan- 
ese and American registry following the 
northward migration routes of the fur-seal 
herds to prey upon them. 

The herd had been located from the look- 
outs of various sealers, and already the 
hunting boats had put out from parent ves- 
sels in considerable force. A dull rumble of 
reports sounded from far and wide across 
the surface of the sea as the slaughter pro- 
gressed. This killing, too, was wasteful, 
for nearly half of the seals that were shot 
by the hunters sank before they could be 
retrieved. Twice during the day Kobi and 
his mother were chased by sealing boats and 
again the young sea otter knew the fear of 
the vicious spurts of water thrown up close 
to his ears as rifle bullets searched for him. 
Sut in both instances the two otters eluded 
their pursuers without great difficulty. 
There was a fair sea running, which ham- 
pered the marksmanship of the gunners and 
also permitted Kobi and his mother to rise 
frequently for breath while protected from 
sight in the trough between two waves. 

These two ordeals to be caught in the 
mesh of a native surround and to run the 
gantlet of pelagic sealers in the open sea 
were never to be experienced again by Kobi. 
The fur-seal herds of the Pacific, once rang- 
ing in magnificent millions, had been scaled 
down to a pitiful remnant. That year was 
destined almost to put an end to Pacific 
fur-seals. But in the following year, by a 
treaty between the nations, pelagic sealing 
was abolished. 

Kobi’s mother cruised northward until 
she came to the shores of Montague Island, 


Bering Sea. 
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a large body of land, wild, rugged and with 


heavily forested shores and 
peaks, uninhabited even by natives 


snow -( lad 
she 
loitered here on the Pacific side of the rock- 
Montague, a fav 

And presently two old 
friends, a mother se» otter and her female 
babe that also had es« aped from the sur- 
round, joined Kobi and his mother off the 
shores of Montague. Thus reunited, Kobi 
resumed his play with Katalli, the young 
They romped together in the 


rolling over and over in the tumbling 


bound shores of orite re- 


sort of sea otters 


she-otter 
surf, 
seas, and together they coasted on the crests 
of incoming breakers. Also they dived to- 
gether to hunt for sea eggs, for they were 
now learning to shift for themselves 

Kobi, after his appetite had 
peased, often emulated the example of his 
mother and gathered still more sea eggs, 


been ap- 


going to sleep upon his back with these 
reserve delicacies clasped to his breast with 
his broad forepaws, waking occasionally to 
eat one, 

There are seasons when the pelts of all 
the different fur bearers show the effects of 
rubbing, when the fur is unprime, the time 
of year varying according to the species, 
The fur of fox and marten, even in far 
northern climes, begins to slip in February 
orin March. The pelts of beaver and musk- 
rat are prime in April. The bear, coming 
from his den in May, is covered with a coat 
of long hair, wearing a prime pelt long after 
hair of all other land fur bearers has started 
to slip. The sea otter, to his own undoing, 
wears a pelt that is perfect and prime every 
month in the year. Yet it had been a mat- 
ter of comment among sealers and fur buy- 
ers that the hides of many sea otters showed 
queer rubbed spots 
or backs, such as characterize late-caught 
spring pelts of other fur bearers, but small 
bare spots high on the breasts of otherwise 
perfect pelts. Now the only thought of 
most sealers was merely to fire instantly 
at the head of any sea otter that broke 
water, not for so much as a 
second except through the sights of a rifle. 
As a consequence little was known of the 
habits of this vanishing breed. Not one 
live specimen graced the zodlogical parks 
of the world. The matter of these small 
bare patches on the breasts of sea-otter 
pelts occasioned some speculation. Kobi 
could have explained the matter. The 
shell of the sea egg is knobby and rough. 
The sea otter, sleeping on its back and 
clasping to its breast a cluster of these 
rough objects, is rocked by the action of 
the waves, a motion sufficient in the course 
of time to rasp the hair from the spot where 
the sea eggs are held. Kobi himself, from 
adoption of this custom, soon was showing 
a rubbed spot on his breast just between his 
forelegs. 

A dozen or more of Kobi’s clan inhabited 
the Pacific side of Montague. Soon a small 
boat outfitted both with white and with 
native hunters, cruised into those isolated 
waters on a sea-otter hunt. The two 
mothers and their infants, accompanied by 
an old male that attached himself to the 
party, moved on north and west, rounded 
the Kenai Peninsula and stopped for a 
period off the mouth of Cook’s Inlet. It 
was here that Kobi had his first glimpse of 
belugas, the white whales of the north. 
These small milk-white whales inhabited 
the inlet in numbers. 

Then the pod of sea otters, its ranks now 
augmented by a barren three-year-old fe 
male, moved westward along the Alaskan 
Peninsula after having been driven from 
these parts by other hunters. Later still 
they crossed to the Kodiak-Afognak Is- 
lands. Kobi, his endurance now almost 
equal to that of the adult otters, preferred 
traveling with Katalli. She would romp 
and play with him, the spirits of these 
youngsters rebounding more rapidly after 
being hunted than did those of the older 
members of the pod. Kobi and Katalli, 
having escaped each new danger, looked 
forward with the optimism of youth to bet- 
ter days. The older animals had been 
hunted throughout their lives. They had 
seen the thousands of their fellows that 


not on flanks, sides 


to observe 
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swarmed round the rocky islands and in 
offshore reefs depleted almost to the van- 
ishing point. Each of them had experienced 
many a narrow escape. Past experience 
had not been of a variety that led to any 
belief other than that they would be hunted 
persistently to the end. They were friendly, 
even affectionate, but not inclined to play. 
The strain of constant apprehension and 
watchfulness was not conducive to playful- 
ness. Kobi, therefore, could turn only to 
Katalli when his youthful spirits demanded 
a vigorous bit of play to relieve the strain 
of constant caution. 

It was in the Shelikof Straits that he en- 
countered his first bad storm. High-rolling 
waves he knew, for these were bad waters, 
but he had experienced no such violence of 
the elements before. A gale rolled out of 
the west to lash the waters of the straits. 
The wind screeched with increasing fury 
and tossed up mountainous seas. Kobi 
found himself first in a deep trough with 
tremendous walls of water on all sides, then 
riding the crest of a watery peak, lashed by 
stinging froth, with green canyons yawning 
all about him. For two days and nights the 
storm raged with unabated fury. Kobi 
grew hungry. They could not repair to 
shallow banks and dive for sea eggs in such 
a blow. With these tremendous seas run- 
ning, the rocks of shallow banks would be. 
bare one moment and submerged beneath 
a dozen fathoms the next, and an attempt 
to feed there would probably result in his 
being pounded to death on the rocks of the 
shores. 

At last the blow wore itself out and the 
giant seas became less violent. Autumn 
was coming on and Kobi was to encounter 
these storms of the North Pacific with in- 
creasing frequency. Left unmolested, the 
otters would have preferred to linger in 
some favorite group of islands or along some 
particular stretch of coast line, but there 
was ever some hunter to hound them on, so 
they traveled farther to the westward along 
the Alaska Peninsula and among the out- 
lying islands. 

They were now in the country of the 
Aleuts, natives who were expert boatmen 
and sea-otter hunters. They put to sea in 
skin bidarkas, narrow crafts completely 
covered over save for the hatches where 
the paddlers knelt, and to which were at- 
tached waterproof seal skins so fitted that 
the loose ends were tied round the pad- 
diers’ waists to seal out the water. 

Winter shut down upon the northern 
seas. The remnants of the fur-seal herds 
migrated southward to more sunny climes. 
It is probable that Kobi’s clan, too, in an 
earlier day before so many hunters swarmed 
in southern waters, moved south ahead of 
winter storms—not in a systematic migra- 
tion like that of the seals, but rather as a 
scattered withdrawal ahead of inclement 
weather. No record of it remains, but it 
seems probable from the fact that the sea 
otter is poorly equipped by habit to with- 
stand extremely cold temperatures. 

With the first raging blizzard of the win- 
ter Kobi, to whose well-furred body the 
waters still seemed warm, felt the effect of 
the bitter temperature of the outside air 
to which his face was exposed. He suffered 
greatly. Reclining on his back, the whip- 
ping spray soon began to freeze on his 
muzzle, frosting his tender nose and eye- 
He was forced to dip his head fre- 
quently beneath the surface to prevent the 
freezing of these members. As the winter 
progressed storms raged across the North 
Pacific with increasing violence. Spray 
froze on hulls, decks and rigging of boats, 
and as they passed they appeared as white 
ghosts of plowing through the 
smother. It was a particularly severe win- 
ter and the little pod of sea otters with 
which Kobi consorted was hard pressed. 
Late in the winter the old dog otter that 
had joined the others off Montague, his 
nose frozen until it swelled and hindered 
his breathing, gave up the struggle, and 
Kobi saw him no more. 

With the coming of spring there were 
gunboats patrolling the North Pacific and 
the Bering Sea to enforce the new sealing 
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law, protecting the seals on their breeding 
ground in the Pribyloffs and patrolling the 
migration routes to apprehend such vessels 
as might engage in seal piracy. This oc- 
cupation, it was soon discovered, was both 
hazardous and unprofitable. The remain- 
ing seals were few, the crews of the gun- 
boats watchful, the possibility of profit 
more than offset by the risk. 

Sea-otter hunting was also prohibited, 
but these animals received no such ade- 
quate protection. It was one thing to equip 
steam or sailing vessel with an expensive 
crew for seal piracy in the open seas, where 
detection was almost certain and where 
the catch must consist of thousands of pelts 
to defray the bare expenses even in the 
event that the craft avoided capture, but 
it was a far simpler and safer matter for a 
hunter to cruise in a small boat along some 
isolated stretch of uninhabited coast line 
to poach for an animal so valuable that a 
single pelt would show a profit on the sea- 
son’s operations. Seal piracy soon died out, 
while sea-otter poaching increased. 

The fur seals began to increase, slowly at 
first, then with increasing rapidity until 
they were destined at last to become suffi- 
ciently numerous so that their skins once 
more would constitute an important item 
of commerce. Kobi’s clan, however, con- 
tinued its swift descent into oblivion. 

McDonald, a shrewd and well-known 
trader of Western Alaska, tried to remedy 
this situation. It was only one more in- 
stance of the traditional shortsightedness 
of the fur trade to permit it, he pointed 
out—the same sort of folly that had per- 
mitted overhunting to reduce the fur seals 
from more than three million animals to a 
remnant of thirty thousand, then to pro- 
test against the protection of the remain- 
ing few; the same suicidal policy that had 
resulted in the overtrapping that had re- 
moved the beaver skin as an important 
item of commerce more than half a century 
before. It was not the poachers but the fur 
traders who were to blame, he insisted. 
The hunters would not take the pelts if the 
traders refused to purchase them. That 
was certain. Ten or a dozen years of pro- 
tection of the few remaining thousands of 
sea otters would result in a tremendous 
increase so that the season could be opened 
and every hunter of Western Alaska could 
expect to bag a sufficient number of pelts 
annually to furnish him a magnificent in- 
come. This fugitive practice of hunting 
down the few survivors would result in the 
extermination of the breed in five years. 

Besides, there was the matter of price. 
As the sea otter grew rarer the price per 
pelt instead of increasing had diminished 
considerably so far as the local hunters and 
traders were concerned. Outside fur buy- 
ers, taking long chances in smuggling out 
pelts, demanded a larger profit on their 
end, as did the furriers who handled the 
contraband pelts after they had arrived in 
the States. Therefore the price that the 
smuggling fur buyers would pay to local 
traders did not exceed a third of former 
returns. Far better that all concerned 
should wait ten years and see the day when 
every sea-otter hunter could bag half a 
dozen skins annually, market them law- 
fully for a thousand dollars or so a skin, 
than to persist in the present practice of 
poaching one or two skins annually and 
receiving three hundred dollars apiece for 
them from the outside trade. To see the 
wisdom of it, McDonald insisted, any man 
needed only to apply common sense. 

But he found few that were endowed 
with sufficient of that commodity to en- 
able them to see beyond the possibility of 
immediate small profit whenever a contra- 
band sea-otter skin appeared at a trading 
post. The animal was dead, they argued, 
so what good would result from refusing to 
purchase the pelt? Refusal would not re- 
store it to life. McDonald’s missionary 
work in this respect, even though backed 
by the better class of traders, failed to bear 
fruit. Even among those who pretended to 
accord most heartily with his views there 
were some who played it up to their own 
advantage. 
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Chief among the traffickers in contra- 
band sea-otter skins, McDonald was satis- 
fied, was one Karendoff, a Russian trader 
of the native village of Kalitak. Karendoff 
was engaged in various businesses besides 
that of fur trader, one of which was a pri- 
vate herring saltery. It was no feat to con- 
ceal a half dozen sea-otter pelts in a barrel 
of herring, fill the receptacle with brine and 
ship it with a consignment of barreled her- 
ring to a confederate in the States. Karen- 
doff resorted to this method and many 
others in smuggling out sea-otter pelts, but 
McDonald could not prove it. Sea-otter 
poaching and the smuggling of pelts be- 
came a recognized occupation. 

Meanwhile Kobi saw fewer and fewer of 
his own kind, though the other mammals 
of the northern seas he encountered in num- 
bers as abundant as formerly. Whales and 
sea lions were holding their own and the fur 
seal were increasing year by year. The few 
survivors of his own kind were in constant 
danger. There were no more organized 
native surrounds and no longer did swarms 
of hunting boats put off from pelagic seal- 
ing vessels in the open sea, but these 
advantages were more than offset by the 
resourceful white and native poachers who 
prowled the inshore waters among the 
islands and the rocky reefs in small swift 
power boats and skin bidarkas. There 
seemed no haven of refuge. 

During his second year Kobi slept on his 
back one bright warm day and drifted too 
close to a group of barren rocks that rose 
from the sea. A patient Aleut, knowing 
this spot to be a favorite resort of sea otters, 
had waited in concealment there for sev- 
eral days. Now he was looking down the 
barrel of his rifle at Kobi, the nearest mem- 
ber of the pod. It was a long shot. The 
hunter had hoped that the otters would 
come to the rocks. But they were drifting 
in a direction that would bring them down 
wind from him. It was but a question of 
minutes until one of the pod would catch 
his scent and give the alarm. Then every 
animal would dive and disappear on the 
instant, and his long awaited chance would 
be lost. 

Kobi, sleeping on his back, presented 
the best target. The native pulled on his 
breast and pressed the trigger. Kobi woke 
with a shock, one forepaw shattered and a 
long burning streak of fire across his breast. 
An inch or two lower and the rifle ball 
would have finished him. When again he 
broke surface he was out of range of the 
native hunter on the rock. For several 
weeks the long diagonal wound on his breast 
pained him somewhat, but far less than the 
shattered foot. The injury to that member 
also proved a serious handicap in securing 
and handling sea eggs. After it had healed 
he had only partial use of it and when 
again the hair grew upon the wound on his 
breast it came in white, leaving a long 
diagonal white streak in his dark fur. 

He mated that year with Katalli, the she- 
otter who had been the playmate of his 
infancy. And in the spring Katalli was 
carrying a tiny infant clasped to her breast 
with her short forelegs. Kobi drifted al- 
ways near her as Katalli crooned soft lulla- 
bies to her babe. Kobi’s mother, too, had 
a new infant daughter at her breast. 

There was no season of respite for Kobi’s 
clan. In midsummer when the pelts of 
land fur bearers were unprime and value- 
less, they were left unmolested by men, and 
so went safely about the business of rearing 
their young. But Kobi’s pelt was prime 
throughout the year and it was in mid- 
summer when the weather was fairest and 
the sea its calmest that men hunted for 
him most persistently. 

It was on a hot still day in August that 
Kobi’s mother, drifting too close to a watch- 
ful Aleut concealed in a crevice of the rocks 
at low tide, was shot through the head, and 
her infant, floundering round the spot, was 
left behind as the rest of the pod dived 
and headed for the open sea. 

Sea-otter poaching was followed so re- 
lentlessly that by the time Kobi had 
reached his sixth year men waked to the 
fact that the sea otter was definitely of the 
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past. Once ranging the Pacific coast of 
America in untold thousands, various au- 
thorities estimated the possible number of 
sea otters left alive in the oceans of the 
world at from thirty to forty individuals, 
most of them in the waters of Western 
Alaska. 

Karendoff, discussing the matter with 
McDonald, deplored the passing of the sea 
otter. To which McDonald replied gruffly. 
He knew this Karendoff. 

“Tf only the fools had listened to reason 
six years back when there were still sea 
otters left in these waters, there’d have 
been close to twenty thousand now, and a 
few years hence every hunter and trader in 
Western Alaska would have been making 
big money again, instead of regretting that 
there’s only thirty or forty sea otters left 
on the whole Pacific coast,’’ Mac stated 
surlily. ‘‘And what did all this poaching of 
the last few years get them? Notone thing! 
Not a hunter or trader in Western Alaska 
made more than a few dollars out of it. 
They tossed off their chance for nothing, 
and worked hard at it.”’ 

Karendoff, standing with McDonald on 
the high rocky headland where the latter 
had built his post, gazed reflectively out 
across the sea to a group of low flat islands 
and rocky reefs some five miles offshore. 
** Anyway, you have saved a few,” he said. 
“‘Natives tell me that one last little pod of 
sea otters is ranging among Cormorant 
Reefs and that you have protected them 
well from poachers. How many, do you 
know?” 

““None,”” McDonald 
cleaned out the reefs last year. There were 
only four. They got them all.” 

Karendoff’s little eyes studied McDon- 
ald’s face. Its expression spoke of con- 
cealment rather than of anger or regret 
over the occurrence that he had just re- 
ported. It was not convincing. 

“Ah! That is bad,” said 
“very bad.” 

After his departure McDonald, sitting 
on the lofty headland, trained his powerful 
binoculars on the reefs and the islands, so 
flat that they were almost awash at high 
tide. The day was calm, the waters almost 
glassily smooth with but a gentle swell. 
Eventually McDonald made out a tiny 
speck that was Kobi floating asleep on the 
surface between two outlying rocks. 

For Kobi and Katalli were still num- 
bered among the few survivors of their 
clan. Some two years back they had drifted 
to Cormorant Reefs, once a favorite resort 
for their kind, and they had found two 
other sea otters there. Still another, an 
unattached female, had come drifting in. 
They had remained there for the reason 
that for the first time in their lives they 
were unmolested. The local natives knew 
quite well that swift justice would be dealt 
to them by McDonald if he detected them 
in the act of sea-otter hunting. His glasses 
could sweep the entire expanse of low flat 
islands and rocks of Cormorant Reefs and 
there was small chance of a boat that pur- 
sued otters thereabouts escaping his vigi- 
lance. 

McDonald, supplied with food and water 
for several days, made an annual pilgrimage 
to the reefs, cached his boat and remained 
in concealment to watch these few sur- 
vivors of a vanishing race to determine 
whether or not they increased. There was 
one among them that was recognizable as 
an individual, an old dog otter with a diag- 
onal white streak across the dark fur of his 
breast. This fellow, always accompanied by 
his mate, had a favorite hauling-out place 
on the rocks at the head of a shallow inlet. 
When McDonald made his visit on Kobi’s 
sixth summer the otters of Cormorant 
Reefs had increased to eight. There was 
one yearling of the past season and there 
were two females with newborn infants. 
Again he watched Kobi, the white-scarred 
dog otter, haul out on the rocks at the head 
of the inlet. Close at hand Katalli floated 
on her back, and McDonald could hear the 
low crouning notes that she hummed to the 
tiny mite of fur at her breast. 

Continued on Page 169 
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ar S Tope Mail coupon below for further » $5550 
If you want clothes that will information | Boys’Sulte’ Torcoats | 

. saat inoue aad vor ala ie ae a SQ85 $1 985 

Pion NOGAR CLOTHING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Ma pon at once to se Home Office and Factory, Reading, Pa. Branch Offices in Principal Cities siemsaniaaanthdie 
Mail this coupon today 
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NOGAR Suits are ideal for 


Mechanics Railroad Men 
/ rit rs larmers 
\ ll Workers M torists 


Gunners 


Engin ers 
| isherm i 


Chau ffeu 


—and all men who need extra-duty clothing 
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This is the big Dover electric sign 


pcm’ §~New York takes over 1000 beautiful 
Lady Dover Irons each week 


OWHERE is the unusual appreciated more than in little old New 
York. And the graceful, satiny-finished Lady Dover és unusual! 






Wouldn’t you like to have an iron that’s on the job every ironing day 
—year in and year out—as long as you live? AN IRON THAT WILL 
NOT BURN OUT? Lady Dover's Vea heating element is insured for a 
lifetime. And the slender lines of this friendly, dependable iron let 
you see every inch of your work as you go. Yet it covers an unusu- 
ally large ironing surface. And it holds its heat perfectly, hour after 
hour. Actually Lady Dover saves about \% of your ironing time. 





Lady Dover is so beautifully balanced that you’re really fresh when the 
ironing’s done. And it costs only $7.50 with a convenient plug that 
turns the current off or on without disconnecting. $6.75 with stand- 
ard plug (safety stand included). Sold by foremost stores everywhere. 


The store displaying this stand __, ELECTRIC TRON 
is an authorized Dover Dealer sb 
with a full stock of all Dover 
products ready to serve you. 
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—and the Dover Percolator is putting 
quicker, better coffee on tables, everywhere 


F there’s a Dover Table Percolator in your dining-room, you know 

what it means to start the day right. For here’s a perfect servant 
that gives you coffee quickly—when you want it and tasting just the 
way you like it. 


























In just a few minutes this dependable percolator gives you clear, sweet, 
appetizing coffee—the kind that makes you smile with genuine satis- 
faction. And the simple beauty of the new designs provides a graceful 
ornament, as well as a practical utility, on any table. Both plain and 
panelled designs are offered. 


The Dover Table Percolator contains no complicated valves or wells 
to get out of order or make cleaning difficult. Finish is beautiful, 
lasting and easy to polish. And like all Dover products, it has the 
famous Vea no-burn-out heating element, which is insured for life 
against burning out. An insurance policy comes in every package. 
Beautiful sets with Creamer and Sugar Bowl and Tray—all exquisitely 
finished—priced surprisingly low. Or, the Dover Table Percolator 
alone—6 cup size, $9.00, 9 cup size, $10.50. Sold by authorized Dover 
dealers everywhere. 


Ghe DOVER MANUFACTURING CO. + Dover, Ohio 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturer 
of Electric Irons and Percolators 


This is the “Dover 
Table Percolator 
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‘There's a recognized fineness 
in products made from this strong steel 


aad oe th build —_ ca! RMenches Korme Shee 
Just as rugged honesty and proven worth build products made from Ollansbee orge Oneets 
character in men—so forging adds strength and can have in them the sterling character that 
character to steel 


a character that is reflected forging alone can give 
in the scores of products made from such steel 


Such products are readily identified by the 


But of the thousands of tons of steel sheets Follansbee Forge tag 


attached to them or by 
made in this country, only Follansbee Forge the Follansbee Forge specification of the maker. 


Steel Sheets are made from forged steel—so only You can buy these products witl t 


ith conhdence. 


FOLLANSBEF BROTHERS COMPANY, Pittsdurgh, Pa. 
mi Prom On , Wore 7] New Vor, Cul DETR tr, Lo t I 
RN, MILWAUt ROCHESTE Burt CLEvt 


\SHVILLE, Mempeuts, Puitapt 
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Kobi lolled about in the warm days of 
summer, rode out the winter storms, but al- 
ways he remained in a limited area that 
embraced the low flat islands and rocks of 
Cormorant Sea eggs, his favorite 
food, were abundant. Fish, too, when he 
chose to vary his diet, swarmed in the shal- 
low waters. He had reverted to the life led 
by his forbears generations in the past, no 
longer continually harassed and hounded 
from one spot to the next. Having found a 
haven of refuge here, and food in plenty, he 
remained. He had almost forgotten the old 
life of constant danger and watchfulness, 
the ceaseless traveling. Now he could in- 
dulge his natural taste for play and romp 
with Katalli and her young. During the 
next six years the little pod of otters in 
Cormorant Reefs increased to twenty- 
three. Once in that time poachers raided 
the place but succeeded in killing only one 
otter before McDonald was after them in a 
power boat. Other animals, hounded from 
various retreats, had drifted into this haven 
remained. A few pairs had drifted 
away. Kobi and Katalli were now twelve 
years of age, quite old as sea otters go. 

In other spots, too, their tribe had been 
gradually increasing. Certain factors had 
contributed to this increase after the species 
had been considered as virtually doomed to 
extinction. With the risks attendant upon 
the smuggling of sea-otter pelts the outside 
buyers had refused to pay more than two 
hundred dollars a skin at the maximum. 
Now, too, the sale of a pelt in the United 
States was absolutely taboo, so the custo- 
mers who were willing to risk confiscation of 
their furs were few. Also, sea otters had 
become so rare that a hunter might cruise 
for an entire season without so much as 
sighting one. Most of the poachers had quit 
the game. So, gradually, the few remaining 
pods and scattered pairs had increased. 
McDonald now estimated the number of 
sea otters in the waters of Western Alaska 
as well in excess of two hundred individuals, 
and his hope of seeing the coasts and islands 
once more abundantly populated with them 
revived somewhat. 

But this very increase was, in a way, a 
menace. Rumors of the increase led former 
poachers to believe that there might now be 
opportunity to make a profit from engaging 
again in the traffic. Still, the restriction 
against marketing skins in America and the 
consequently small price that would accrue 
to local hunters and traders were deterring 
factors. Then Karendoff set about devising 
some means to eliminate these troublesome 
obstacles. He studied long, and eventually 
came forth with a plausible argument. 

It was well known that during severe 
winter storms otters became 
afflicted with frozen noses and perished 
from the effects, also that the carcasses of 
some of these unfortunates occasionally 
were washed ashore. In the old days when 
the animals had been abundant it had been 
the practice of the natives to follow the 
shore line in bidarkas after particularly 
severe storms to search for such prizes as 
might have been washed up by the waves. 
Now the possession of a sea-otter skin was a 
punishable offense. Natives, being forced 
to live largely upon the natural resources 
of the region, had been accorded certain 
privileges in matters of hunting and fishing 
that were denied to the whites. Why, then, 
deprive them of this perfectly harmless 
source of revenue to be derived from salvag- 
ing the skins of animals that were already 
dead? No harm in that. The arguments 
were plausibly put. 

McDonald tried to block this regulation. 
In order to prevent the alleged waste of the 
few possible sea-otter skins that might be 
salvaged from dead animals, it would actu- 
ally operate to legalize the slaughter of sea 
otters, he insisted. What was there to pre- 
vent every native from making affidavit that 
the sea-otter skins in his possession were re- 
trieved from animals found dead when actu- 
ally he had slain them? What to hinder a 
white poacher or trader from bribing a na- 
tive to make affidavit to cover any skin, no 
matter how obtained? But his arguments 


Reefs 


and 


some sea 
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were unavailing, and so the matter stood 
Traders could ot nd 

openly to market and secure goed prices for 
them if each pelt was accompanied by an 
affidavit from some nati\ 
the animal had been found dead 


now sea-otter s} 


e to the effect that 


That year some forty -odd skins were sal- 
vaged from dead sea otters, according to 


the affidavits, even though the winter had 
been particularly mild and open. Karendoff 
handled at least half of the skins, marketed 
them at prices ranging up to fifteen hundred 
dollars apiece and profited enormously. 

“So much better this way,”’ he sighed. 
“The poor natives of my district can now 
realize on such dead animals as they find 
It has eliminated all the waste."’ 

McDonald grunted. 

“‘And how is the pod of sea otters off- 


shore from your post—in Cormorant 
Reefs?’’ Karendoff inquired. ‘‘ Flourishing, 
I hear.”’ 


““You hear wrong!’’ McDonald growled. 

And Karendoff smiled. 

Shortly thereafter a native of Kalitak de- 
sired to take to wife a young Aleut girl of 
the village and he haunted the barabara of 
her parents. But the Aleut girl favored the 
suit of one from a neighboring settlement. 
The love-lorn Aleut consulted Karendoff, 
who listened, calculating meanwhile as to 
possible profit. 

“Most difficult,’’ he said reflectively. “I 
will see what can be done. It might be ar- 
ranged. With your skill, it will be not too 
difficult for you to find two sea otters that 
have died and washed ashore. When you 
come to me with two perfect skins I will use 
my influence with the girl to see that she 
favors the suit of so worthy 
yourself.” 

The Aleut nodded. 

“*T have heard the Cormorant Reefs har- 
bor many sea otters that have grown tame 
from lack of hunting,’’ Karendoff said re- 
flectively. 

The native nodded his understanding. 
He, too, knew of the sea otters of the Cor- 
morant Reefs—and why it was a dangerous 
matter to hunt them. If he showed himself 
among the Cormorant Reefs in the light of 
day and shot a sea otter the trader McDon- 
ald would be most certain to apprehend 
him. And it was impossible to shoot at 
night. 

3ut in the early days of sea-otter hunt- 
ing the Aleuts had employed other methods 
as effective as the surround. For three 
nights the native worked secretly in his 
barabara and on the fourth he put to sea 
in his single-hatch bidarka. For two days 
he paddled along the shore toward McDon- 
ald’s stronghold. Then, by night, he put off 
for Cormorant Reefs, cached his bidarka 
and concealed himself on a flat island from 
which he could spy upon the action of the 


a hunter as 


otters. 

He saw Kobi and Katalli swim the length 
of a shallow inlet and haul out upon the 
rocks at their favorite landing spot, accom- 
panied by a three-month infant. Both 
were large old otters. The sea otter, in fact, 
is the largest of the world’s fur bearers 
excepting bears. Kobi’s pelt would stretch 
a good seven feet in length from tip to tip. 

After perhaps an hour or two of romping 
among the rocks the sea-otter family took 
to the water again and swam in leisurely 
fashion out of the inlet, dived for sea eggs 
and then posted off to visit with their 
neighbors. The distant observer waited un- 
til night fell again, then set out in his 
bidarka for the narrow inlet. Some dis- 
tance back from its mouth he stretched the 
sea-otter net that he had constructed in the 
privacy of his barabara. 

The floats attached to its upper edge held 
it suspended, the weights along its opposite 
extremity drew its lower edge deep in tl 
water. The two ends he attached to oppo- 
site shores by means of light rawhide ropes, 
securing them but slightly so that a tug of 
any proportions would release them. The 
loose net would belly with the current, ir 
with flow tide, out with ebb. When every- 
thing had been arranged to his satisfaction 
the native retired to a point of vantage and 
settled patiently to wait. He was supplied 
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would belly the net in the right dire 
He waited until the ebb tide was running 
strong, and looked toward the shore to 
make sure that it was sufficiently dark so 
that his movements could not be obse ed 


by that grim watcher on the distant head- 
land. Then he put off in his bidarka 
Kobi, lazily content, romped in the shal 


low water with his infant son, who rode 





about in much the same gleeful fashion in 


which the human infant bestrides the back 
of his parent. When Kobi hauled out, the 
youngster emerged to gallop 
proudly about the rocks to show off his gait 
Katalli dived for a 
fish and came up with it flashing in her jaws 
Then she crawled 
joined Kobi. 
ately, a trait exhibited in somewhat lesser 
degree by sea 
lords and These I 
prey of constant terror, had for years lived 
without fear. Then, suddenly, as if a hor- 
ror out of the past, the dreaded man scent 
drifted strong and rank to Kobi’s nostrils 

With the terror of past experience crowd- 
ing upon him, he took to the water just as a 
wild hunting cry such as he had known in 
the old days of the surround smote his ears 
He dived instantly, with Katalli, her baby 
clasped to her, speeding beside him some 
six feet under water. They struck the cen- 
ter of the net at top speed. Kobi, believing 
the yielding strands to be seaweed, forged 


likewise 
to his admiring elders. 


out on the rocks and 


She nosed his face affe« tion- 


hé 


female lions toward their 


masters. two, once the 


ahead, squeezing through a coarse mesh and 
into a pocket. 

Katalli had performed asimilar feat some 
ten feet farther along the net. The speed 


with which they had struck the net had 
loosed the mooring < ords and the two ends 
floated together. Their struggles still fur- 
ther enmeshed them. 

The native, having left the rocks, now 
rounded the point in his bidarka and 


headed into the inlet. The floats of the net 
There was no further 


was well content 


were now tangled. 
movement and he 
A week later McDonald cruised down the 
coast to Kalitak. Soon after landing there 
Karendoff escorted him to his fur loft and 
showed him two beautiful sea-otter pelts 
They represented the two color phases 
of the sea-otter tribe. The fur of each was 
rich and dark throughout. The difference 
in the color rested only upon the scattered 
guard hairs that peeped out In one the 
guard hairs were white, lending to the skin 
a slight silvery overtone, so slight as to be 
scarcely noticeable except in certain lights, 
rivaling the beauty of the pelt of a silver 
fox and many times the size. In the 
pelt, slightly the smaller of the two, the 
sprinkled guard hairs were of 
McDonald stroked the big pelt with 


other 





guard hairs of white It was one of the 
largest that he had « e etch 
over seven lee yy ) I ‘ 
be iut evel ne old ad 8 hur j , 
peits almost a m e now he \ 
the d agonal stre% f white fur across the 
breast, an old wound. He had known the 
old dog otter with the white scar for many 
years now The other, the gold-tipped 
pelt, would be that of his mate They 


ve been swimming together. He 
knew their favorite hauling-out place or 





the flat rocks at the head of that narrow 
niet n ide place for a sea-otter 
He cursed under his breath 


‘Two most wonderful pelts,’’ Karend 
‘A gold-tiy 


exceeding beauty. They 


urred, stroking them. 


silver-tip, each ol 
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Examine the top of your 
car today and you will see 
the wisdom of giving it a 


coat of 


Whiz 


Top Dressing 


Every auto top should be 
re-dressed once or twice a 
year. Q/Arz lop Dressing 
will restore its original ap- 
pearance and at the same 
and 


time waterprool pre- 


serve the fabric. 
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brush and dries overnight 
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Sometime, when you are in a dreamy mood, 
go over your own character and see how 


many things you are lazy about. 


It won't be so hard to find them as you 
think, and if you have any trouble just ask 
your wife—or your husband. 


You needn't be ashamed of being lazy. All 
of us show that trait in one way or another. 
Usually it is in the little tasks of life which 
we avoid, put off, or neglect entirely. 


Take tooth brushing, for example. You dodged 
it in childhood, and if you are like most of 
us, you probably dodge it now occasionally. 


Recognizing this human weakness we set 
about to create a dentifrice to meet it—a 
dentifrice for busy people, for tired people 
—even for lazy people. 
Now greater speed 
A dentifrice to clean teeth quicker than 
ever before. And clean them whiter. 
Our chemists created formula after formula. 
Three were selected. Each was tried by 
thousands. The result was noted. Then the 
most perfect of the three was chosen. 
Minimum Brushing 


Now we offer it to you under the name, 
Listerine Tooth Paste. It provides a max- 


imum of cleansing* with a minimum of 


brushing. The job’s over in a minute. But 


You may resent this, but try it anyhow 


that clean fresh feeling in the mouth lasts 
a long time. 

And only 25¢ 
Compare this dentifrice with any paste 
at any price. Once you use it, we will 
wager youll be delighted with its results 
—and its economy. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Fr. 3 


By the way, the 25c tube of Listerine Tooth Paste 


is a large one. 


* This specially prepared cleansing medium 
(according to tests based upon the scale 
of hardness scientists employ in studying 
mineral substances) is much softer than 
tooth enamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 
or injure enamel. 

At the same time it is harder than the 
tartar which accumulates and starts tooth 
dec ay. 
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“—even for lazy people” 
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“Caterpillar” Tradors 


hold to their tasks in dust or 

mud. Hardened steels resist \ (\\#8" 
the bite of gritty soil...ample (@sewe 
traction grips the ground... 
the motor neither sulks at heat , | of 
nor balks at cold. 


Contractors owning 
“Caterpillars” have fewer 
shut downs... Farmers are 
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J Prices... 


2-TON rHIRTY SIXTY 
Si8 $: $5000 











less dependent on rainfall... eltes eet als 
, ; ° . CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CoO. 
Loggers lengthen their season qGUuic A tara Of Lan Clio 8. 
...Roadbuilders cut their costs! chea er NOLO cheba 
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will fetch fifteen hundred apiece, 
The otters 


found dead sometime after last wir 


now that 
they can be marketed legally 
were 
ter’s storms.”’ 

‘Yes A long time 
torms,’’ McDonald growled 
white-scarred otter among Cormorant Reefs 


after the winter 


“*T saw that 


ess than two months ago.”’ 
‘Impossible,”’ Karendoff suave ly mur 


mured. ‘‘You must have mistaken it 
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You saw another white-scarred one per 
haps, but not the equal of this. There 
could not be twosu h pelts And this p: 

of skins has been in my loft since Febru 
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Donald said 


His newborn hope that sea otters would 
once more populate the waters of Wester 
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THz NEW MONEY POWER 


Contiguous to the city of Cleveland 
Heights, Shaker 
Lakewood and eight or 
and cities, one of these 
places ranging up to more than 60,000 
population, but all constituting the real 
Cleveland forming its metropolitan 


are 
‘leveland 
Euclid, 


towns 


Bratenahl, ( 
Heights, 
otner 


ten 


and 





Boston is a still more striking example, 
for it is immediately surrounded by nearly 
rty towns and cities, the two very large 
ones, Somerville and Cambridge, being only 
about two miles north of its city hall, while 
one must travel ten miles south of the city 
hall before reaching the city limits. Yet, 
paradoxically, Somerville and Cambridge 
are outside the city of Boston! 

It frequently happens that many of the 
business customers of the big city banks 
live in the very communities where the city 
not allowed to have branches. 
cers of the branch banks in the 





HANKS are 
Indeed, off 





ies are themselves frequently residents 
of the suburbs where no branches are per- 


mitted. 


New York City banks are permitted 
branches in Asia, but cannot have them 
across the street which separates Bronx 
County from Westchester County. In 


e basis upon which branch 


7] 


other words, th 
y restricted is precisely 


tweedle-dum and 


banking is lega 
tr e 
tweedle-dee. 

The whole question of branches has been 
threshed out for both among the 
bankers themselves and before Congress, in 


as the McFadden Bill, 


difference between 





years, 


what was known 

which became part of the national banking 
act in February of this year. For the 
first time national banks are given statu- 
tory permission to operate branches in 


states where the state banks are given that 
privilege by their own legislatures. Hereto- 
fore national banks could operate branches 
1} u 


only by means of a variety of subterfuges. 


The Personal Touch 
r hand, the new law seeks to 
ad of state-wide banking in 
or anywhere else by providing 
that national banks and state members of 
the Federal Reserve can have no branches 
in cities of less than 25,000 population and 
a very limited number in cities of less than 





100,000 

Finally, the law is extremely vague as to 
whether in the larger cities branches can 
be started only within the corporate limits 
or in the metropolitan area. 

Although one reason for the more rapid 
growth of state than national banks is the 
greater freedom heretofore accorded the 
state concerns in the matter of branches, 
there are many state bankers violently op- 
to such a practice. On the other 
hand there are national banks which favor 
it and others which oppose. Nor do all big 
banks want to open branches; some do and 
others most decidedly do not. Therefore no 
clear-cut issue presents itself. Among the 
bankers themselves it is evident that the 
split runs at least six ways. 

There is nothing in the new national 
banking act to prevent state legislatures 
from doing as they please, granting such 
powers as they choose to banks of their 





posed 


own creation, which can in turn exercise 
these powers if they are not members, 


as the not, of the Federal 


Reserve 


majority are 
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last available ¢ 


According to the 
tion, seventeen states prohib 
ing by law, are silent as to statute 
prohibit it 


general or banking superintendent, five : 


S1X 


Dy rulings of the 


silent as to statute and rulings but have no 
branches, nine permit branches but only in 
the city of the head office, twe permit it 
within county boundaries and nine within 
state boundaries. 

There is nothing, as far as the writer can 
] 


earn, 


to prevent chain banking, a sort of 
bootleg form of conducting branches, in 
either national or state laws. Nor 
anything to prevent national and 
ks from affiliating themselves 
mmember state banks trust 


companies, and thus in effect opening as 


s there 

state 
member ban 
witn n and 
many branches as they please, provided the 
state laws so permit. 

In other words, we can find no light 
whatever on the subject in the laws, either 
state or national, which bear upon it. They 
merely serve to confuse and confound the 
It is necessary therefore to go di- 
rectly to the heart of the subject —namely, 
to the question of whether branch banking 


issue 


is, economically speaking, actually an evil 
or a benefit. 

In a single speech at a convention of the 
American Bankers Association the branch 
practice was described in terms such as the 
following: ‘‘ Evil,”’ “fire,’’ “ conflagration,” 
eS “contagion,” ‘“‘hoof-and-mouth 
and ‘“‘smallpox.”’ Journalistic re 
quirements make it necessary for me to be 
more modest than that and to take in less 
territory 

By far the gravest accusation against 
branch banking, and quite the most definite, 


virus,” 


disease ”’ 


is that because of the absentee element, the 

local community loses one of its greatest 

In other words, branch banking is 

said to be a bad thing for the average com- 

munity because the control of its credit is 
in outside and unsympathetic hands. 

Specifically, it is alleged that the intimate 


assets 





ationship that should exist 


banker is lost in the 


between cus- 
branch 


re 
tomer and 
system; that a man who wants to borrow 
money can't go down to an old friend who 





knows him well and regards him favorably. 

The local banker is said to be usually a 
permanent resident, while the branch man- 
ager may stay only a short time and thus 
fail to get the local viewpoint. Even if he 
fully understands local conditions, the head 
office may not agree with him. If he en- 
thusiastically advocates his community’s 
needs to the head office, he may be regarded 
there as too zealous. 

The head officials have a hundred other 
communities to consider and | 
greater personal interest in one 











ave 
than in 


+ 


another. The branch manager wishes to 
stand well with the big bosses and does not 
dare carry his local pleadings to a point 
hat annoys his superiors. 

How can a hired manager or a group o 
busy financiers in a distant city analyze the 


financial requirements of Mr. ‘ , hard 
merchant of Northville, in as sat- 
islactory a@ manner as a jocal oard i 


directors consisting of men who have 
» 


ware 





up in the town? 


always easy to turn dow 


grown 

It is 
and that is what i 1 
munity must be to a head office wi 


tip hx ‘ r YY 
practically every cor 


branches. Banks are trustees for the funds 
of a community, and in the case of a branc! 
bank the trustees in ultimate aut! ty are 


not residents Forme r Comptrolle r Dawes 
nas said ‘They are not influenced by the 


desires and t 


community's 


necessities as 


e case where the officers and owners are 


residents and the product of the commur 


they 








well a San Francisco, I would tell you 
yes,’ said an official of one of the large 
nonbranch banks of San Francisco to a 


committee of Congress ‘But if you asked 
me if I could give need de 
f good of Oakland or Ber} 
San Francisco when it 
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or the 
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tor 





eley as I 


can comes to 


matters of development and prosperity, I 


would answer no. I would be prejudiced in 


¢ 


favor of ity at 1+ 


our home city at ail time 


High-Priced Efficiency 


Howard Whipple, president of an inde 
pendent country bank in California, ha 


said: “‘Character, personal appeal in vital 


matters and local interest can never be 
telegraphed to distant headquarters. Credit 
being itself a man-made creation, it is ex- 
tended most ust fully through the most 
intimate and personal relations. The closer 


the contact between creditor and debtor 


the more certal ly will the human element 


In the 


transaction receive consideration 
The personal problems of those at a distance 
can never be so poignant to one 


to 


those close at 


who 1s 
judge as the problems of 
hand. The 


awnbroking 


called upor 
extension of 


It is 


of machine 


1) 1) 
bl dless fr 
hHioodle I 


vital and human, the opposite 


credit isnota 


like. Yet branch banking is essentially and 
always ultimately machine-like.”’ 
It is asserted that the price paid for the 


efficiency of branch banking is too great, 


of a branch is always to 
Ina big organization 


there must be rigid rules and regulations, a 


for the tendency 


become perfunctory 


stricter accountability all around, and less 
elasticity in the method of meeting local 
requirements. From the necessity of the 
case, these regulations are drawn up in the 


head office, in a city distant from the many 
communities to whic 


When a 


system, so it Is said, the banker 


1 they apply : 


bank sells out to a branct 


first loses 


his individuality, then the bank, and finally 


] + r 
the lose theirs 


community 








“Every time the least thing ort wrong 
in the branch across the street,’’ said an 
indepen lent bar rin adare ng a con- 
vention o! t fe any request nmet 
any little delay, ar ittention, no matte 
now tar removed om that ir ela ” 
as a bra ) I . I hie 

istome att reat 
lov ‘ The ; ii 
frig ja} f r epDose exe ] r Vno 
st wears t i gs of aut ti But 
t the f t é “i come to yu 
Be ageyre ilming O if 
re r t i aherence to the home 
1 [he es it and resents the 

a truder. Our citize | 

the evasions and 1¢ 
] r t n which there 
A rT yme ri petween t 
! ‘ the president of ‘ 
na ende! nowed me a iong i 
he had taken away fr ym 
essive of e branches. The 
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PRINCE WALES 


HOTEL 


in the Canadian Rockies adjoining 
Glacier National Park 


This summer will mark the opening of the beautiful new 
Prince of Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes National Park 
adjoining Glacier National Park on the north across the 
international boundary in the Canadian Rockies. 


The completion of this commodious new hotel now en- 
ables tourists to achieve the thing long wished for to 
enjoy in one memorable visit, the fascinating outdoor spert 
of lake-beyeweled Glacier National Park and the awe-inspir- 
ing panoramas of the Canadian Rockies. 


After enjoying the thrills of an international vacation in 
Glacier and Waterton Lakes National Parks you can see a// 
the Pacific Northwest at slight extra cost via Great Northern. 
Low round trip summer fares now in effect. Mail coupon 


today for full information about an Adventure Land Vacation. 
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, some fifteen or twenty of these accounts 


transferred from branch to independent be- 
cause the customers had been made angry 
by some little technicality which had de- 
layed the making of the loan or added red 
tape, such perhaps as an added signature. 

** All these loans were safe without these 
technicalities,’’ said the independent, ‘‘and 
the manager of the branch knew it just as 
well as I. On the other hand, detailed re- 
quirements are necessary for a bank run 
from another place, and the manager didn’t 


| dare make the loans without every con- 
| dition being complied with. 
| most 
| reasonable in refusing to comply, but they 
| are rich men and we are glad to get their 
| business.”’ 


I admit that 


of the borrowers were very un- 


But the more common charge made 
against the branch bank is that it skims 
the cream of the smaller community, leav- 
ing the milk to the independent. The small 
unit bank does the pioneering, it is said, 
and then the branch comes in and takes the 
larger and better accounts away. 

The unit bank nurses the small business 
enterprise along, and when the big city 
institution sees that there is assured busi- 
ness in the town it places a branch there. 
The branch institution merely buys out a 
good community bank that is serving a 
useful purpose after the pioneering has been 
done. 

Then, too, it is alleged that branches are 
used to draw money out of a community, 
perhaps to be used in a distant city. 
Branches are only absorbing stations, say 
their enemies. What is to prevent a big 
city bank from soaking up in this way large 
sums to be used in Wall Street speculation 
or to underwrite big security issues? 

“It is a particularly aggravated and of- 
fensive form of outside interference,”’ says 
former Comptroller Dawes, “‘because the 
resources which the community itself cre- 
ates in the form of deposits are disbursed 
and controlled by nonresidents’’—a right 
which he says is bitterly denied by any 
American community. 

“Your city has a right to the accumu- 
lated credit of its banks,”’ said a California 
independent in addressing his fellows, ‘‘and 
should not have to depend on the decision 
of some distant corporation as to whether 
enough has been allocated you for the 
season. Some other district may need 
money, and may have more favorable con- 
sideration than yours.” 


Growth Without Growing Pains 


Mr. Dawes has said that branch banking 
will forever end the financial independence 
of the small community. 

“‘They may lend plenty of money now,” 
said an independent banker in an attempt 
to prove to me the evils inherent in the 
system. ‘There are not many of them yet 
and they still have lots of competition. Of 
course, they have to be good now. But 
wait until new managers come along. Or 
better yet, wait until a crisis develops. 
Wait until money is tight. Then how will 
human nature operate? Will the big city 
bank take care of its own industrial and 
harbor developments, or will it look out for 
these distant rural communities?” 

In California, where branch banking is 
most developed in this country, it has been 
quite common practice to retain the presi- 
dents of banks bought out as branch 
managers and the boards of directors as 
local advisory boards. But this is a mere 
temporary expedient, say opponents of the 
system, pure camouflage. 

The idea is express 2d by James Macdon- 
nell, former president of the California 
League of Independent Bankers and direc- 
tor of the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco: 

“Branch banking in its real guise is not 
yet being practiced in California. By this I 
mean we are still watching the process of 
setting up the organization. Acquisition 
of new banks must be at first on a sort of 
generous scheme of partnership or codpera- 
tion. Sensibilities and susceptibilities must 
be most tenderly handled. By all means, 
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any popular outcry which might incite at- 
tention from our legislators at Sacramento 
is to be avoided. 

“Tt would not be good business to set 
one neighborhood by the ears while negotia- 
tions are being carried on with prospective 
victims in surrounding towns. Our friends 
can better afford to absorb temporarily 
losses in overhead than, by the use of these 
natural economies which all the world over 
pertain to their system, to frighten off the 
prey not yet taken. 

‘Likewise it is politics so far to refrain 
from too sudden or obvious an assumption 
of the control which passes to the parent 
bank as each new unit is added. 

These listening boards—advisory boards 
go through the mummery of reading min- 
utes; their only really onerous duties are in 
acquainting themselves with the regula- 
tions from the head office. 

“Another fiction is the independence of 
the branch manager. To bolster up this 
piece of camouflage, branch officers are still 
being paid salaries which properly belong 
only to head executives. Even sinecures 
and duplication of office is winked at for 
the time being; and every attaché of the 
bought bank is apparently indispensable 
in the fatherly love of the new all-embracing 
and all-protecting power. 

“There is always one head to any institu- 
tion, no matter how large, and it is well to 
remember that however elaborate the sur- 
roundings, however impressive the struc- 
ture, and however 
prestige, some one individual dominates.”’ 


comprehensive — the 


Pioneers in a New Field 
Who, indeed, is wise enough to say 
whether the branch system results from a 
deliberately chosen banking theory or is 
merely the consequence of personal am- 
bition of a few very powerful men? Former 
Comptroller Dawes has already been quoted 
as emphasizing the alternative, 
which is also well expressed by Mr. Whipple, 
one of the independent California bankers 

“‘A very few men have found branc} 
banking a virgin field whose fertility has 
not yet been completely appropriated. Like 
miners in a rush to a newly discovered gold 
field, they are engaged in appropriating to 
themselves the choice locations.” 

After all, it takes a bold type of man, not 
too thin-skinned in respect to the barbs of 
criticism, to pioneer in any line. Bankers 
as a rule are extremely conservative and 
are opposed to innovations. In addition, 
the great majority operate on a very small 
scale. It takes an ambitious type to break 
away from the fear of innovation or to do 
big things 

Then, too, all of us habitually deceive 
ourselves in regard to our own motives. 
We act because of our inheritance and en- 
vironment, because of our physical con- 
dition, age, cultural background, loves, 
hates, jealousies, friendships, race, na- 
tionality, social position and a score of 
other very intimate human and personal 
reasons. But we are loath to admit them, 
and proceed to erect elaborate and im 
personal theories of economics to explain 
and defend our actions. 

We act first and then rationalize after- 
ward. An occasional banker opens a hun- 
dred branches because he is a dominant 
pioneering type. True, he may sense a real 
social and economic need, but it is mor 
unconscious than explicit with him, and the 
explanations of how he has always con- 
sidered branch banking to be the correct 
theory comes later. 

Anyone familiar with the history of some 
of the largest national banks in New York 
City will smile at formal denials that ambi 
tion and competition for power have nothing 
to do with the amazing expansion of these 
institutions, although I am not denying 
that a desire to be of service also plays a 
part. 

Though branch banking in Cleveland 
began before that very remarkable admin- 
istrator, banker and thinker, the lat 
Frederick H. Goff, was president of one of 

Continued on Page 176 
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Continued from Page 174 
its largest trust companies, much of the 
expansion took place under his régime. 

When we come to California, the per- 
sonal human situation is if anything even 
more striking than in New York City. A. 
P. Giannini, now chairman of the Bank of 
Italy, began a good many years ago to 
pioneer in branch banking. Though he 
talks a great deal about retiring, he is still 
under sixty, and has nearly 300 branches 
already. It took the other banks quite a 
while to get under way, but anyone who 
has met the guiding spirits of these other 
institutions knows perfectly well that they 
are not the type of men to let Mr. Giannini 
absorb the whole field to himself. 

Only the Italian group have covered the 
entire state, but Mr. Drum 100 
branches in the north, while Mr. Robinson, 
better known throughout the East for his 
membership of the Dawes and numerous 
other European commissions, together with 
his associate, Mr. Stern, has about the same 
number in the south. Mr. Sartori and Mr. 
Chaffey have each built up a system of 
about fifty branches in the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area, and the Hellman group 
also have a large number of branches in the 
south. 

Mr. Sartori, the veteran banker among 
these half dozen dominant personalities, 
preaches the doctrine of proving the ad- 
vantages of metropolitan branches before 
venturing further, but it is doubtful 
whether either he or Mr. Robinson actually 
disbelieves in state-wide branches. 

A witness before the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency told how one of 
the big institutions asked permission to 
open six branches in Pasadena. The state 
superintendent came down to look the 
ground over to see where they could all be 
put. At a conference of interested men the 
president of a rival bank exclaimed: ‘This 
is all foolishness, putting six branches in 
Pasadena; but if they are going to do it, 
I am going to do it too. I want six branches 
in Pasadena.” 


has 


Expensive Expansion 


In one instance a great branch concern 
in California brought suit against the state 
superintendent in the supreme court for a 
writ of mandate seeking to compel him to 
grant two permits to open branches in Los 
Angeles de novo—that is, without buying 
out existing unit banks. In his reply the 
superintendent of banks said that the city 
at the time—March, 1925—was over- 
banked, that four banks there were then 
imperiled and that his duty was to protect 
those already in existence rather than to 
grant new branches. 

One result of the craze for size and power 
is a curious willingness displayed by some 
branch organizations to pay what seems to 
others excessive prices in the process of ex- 
pansion. Not only are fancy prices paid for 
the stock but often the president is kept on 
at an even fancier salary. In other words, 
the big concern poisons the little one with 
money. 
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Speaking of a former independent who is 
said to have sold out at a profit to himself 
of $500,000, another independent said: “A 
man has got to like running something of 
his own awfully well to refuse $500,000.” 

James Macdonnell, speaking for the Cal- 
ifornia independents, told the Senate Com 
mittee on Banking and Currency last year 
that it was a wonder and mystification 
to the ordinary garden variety of banker 
what becomes of all the premiums paid in 
connection with purchases: ‘‘ Presumably 
as in the case of the heavy eater, the stom- 
ach enlarges with the elasticity provided 
by Nature, but one cannot help a sort of in- 
terest in what complications might be found 
were the subject to be taken with acute in- 
digestion.” 

It is only fair to say that not all branch 
organizations pay exorbitant prices for new 
units; nor do all of them hand out excessive 
salaries. 

I was assured by the president of on 
of these great concerns that he had turned 
down twice as many opportunities to buy 
out independents as had been bought by 
even the most aggressive of his competi- 
tors, either because the price was too high 
or because the banks offered to him did not 
fit into the branch scheme which he and his 
associates were attempting to work out 





Salvage Work 


are stories of and 


expansion 


There 
sure told in connection with the 
of branch banking, just 
in earlier days of the great industrial trusts 
in course of making. In a matter like this 
the truth is not easy to discover. The 
independent is not always virtuous merely 
because he is small. He may rave against 
the octopus before a convention of his fel- 
lows one day, and the next morning secretly 
call upon the president of a branch-bank 
organization in an effort to sell out at a nice 
profit to himself. 

Then, too, many a small bank 
over not for purposes of aggrandizement at 


coercion pres- 


as were related 


is taken 


all, but merely to save a weak institution 
There is just as much salvage work at times 
as there is ambition in branch banking, and 
in consequence the profits are not always so 
large as they might be. 

On the other hand, how 
for certain that branch organizations may 
not be instrumental in forming small and 
seemingly independent banks merel; 
be taken over or sold out to them? M 
Macdonnell in pointing out that the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and the state bank- 
ing superintendent haven’t much discretion 
in the matter of granting charters, point 
edly remarks: ‘He cannot be quite 
these days in California whether he has 
officiated at the birth of a boy ora girl. He 
can only hope and pray that it will not turn 
out to be twins or better.” 

It is certainly a serious question, worth 
delving into, whether branch banking in it 
essential effects looks toward monopoly. 


are we to know 


sure 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Atwood. The 


issue 


second will appear in an early 


‘ 
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command a light for every emergency! The Spread- 
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The Spot Light, No. 2201, that throws a powerful 
beam of light over 300 feet. Now priced at $1.50 
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Mazda Lamp. The world’s greatest flashlight values ! 
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It costs more to fix this 





Mr. De Void explained his mission. 
“Lawyer Chew,” said he, “I comes to you 
confidential.” 

All of my 
most 


“Of co’se. Suttinly you do 
ients is confidential, an’ you 1s the 
onfidentialest of all, ipso facto.” 

‘Y-y-yas-suh.” Jasper blinked. ‘ You 
know that ring Florian Slappey wears?” 

“Yeh. I is extremely with 
same.” 

“Well, I craves to buy it. Ise willin’ to 
pay fo’ hund’ed dollars cash money.” 

The attorney frowned. “Then why 
don’t you notifry him of that fack? I hap- 
pen to know he'd be glad to sell it fo’ that 
amount.”’ 

Jasper shook his head. ‘‘ Not 
woul’n’t. Maybe to somebody 
he sort of figgers I got plenty of money an’ 
so he hol’s out fo’ a larger price. Now, 
Lawyer Chew, I ain't aimin’ to do my 
friend Florian out of nothin’, but also I 
don’t crave to git done by him 
that you ‘proach Brother Slappey an’ tell 


*quainted 


to me he 


else, but 


So I asks 


him you got a client which yearns to buy 
his ring fo’ four hund’ed dollars cash money. 
He don’t have to sell it if he don’t want to. 
An’ if he does want, you just git the cash 
offen me, buy the ring, an’ then ev’ybody is 
happy.” 

Lawyer Chew paced room. He 
cogitated for several minutes, then turned 
back to his visitor. “‘I has been thinkin’ 
over my code of ethics an’ also my Pre- 
epts of Practice, an’ I can discern nothin’ 
in the situation which forbids or prohibits 


Therefore an’ 


the 


my doi.’ as you requesses. 
immediately hereafter, I will approach Mr. 
Slappey as hereinbefore stated by you. Is 
that satisfactory?” 

‘Uh-huh, Lawyer Chew. Leastways, it 
soun’s so.”’ 

Two days later the attorney met Florian 
Slappey. He caused the meeting to appear 
accidental and casual. For several minutes 
they chatted and suddenly Lawyer Chew's 
eyes brightened. 

‘By the way, Florian,” 
you still aim to barter, sell, or otherwise 


he asked, “‘ does 


dispose of that ring you boughten while us 
was in France?” 

Florian grimaced. ‘‘I been tryin’ to sell 
it, Evans. But the po’ fish I was tryin’ to 
sell it to won’t pay no mo’ than a fair price, 
an’ he won't even do that in a fair way.” 

‘‘No-o? Then I fancy it has become a 
ite elephant on yo’ hand.” 

‘“Tha’s the most truth you ever talked in 





one short sentence.” 

“Hmph! Now I have a client, Flo- 
rian % 

“Who?” 

‘‘Nemmin’ who. I never ‘scusses clients 
identities with no outsiders. Anyhow this 
An’ he 
buy same fo’ a cash consideration.” 

**How much?” 
Was a 


client craves yo’ ring is willin’ to 
rian brightened. 
I ain’t 


afty dealer. 


shuah.”” The attorney 
** Maybe th’ee 


nund ed dol- 


Man, I need money pow’- 
hat.” 


“Oh, golly! 
ful bad, but I honest cain’t sell fo’ 

‘Th’ee fifty?” 

Mr. Slappey hesitated. 
said uncertainly. 

Lawyer Chew shrugged. “I ain’t shuah 
‘bout that client payin’ no mo’, Florian.” 

The fashion plate was in a quandary. 
‘Does yo’ client aim to pay cash?” 

‘T_. 

‘* Absolute cash?” 

“Ev’y cent.” 

Florian restrained the impulse to accept 
immediately. ‘‘When does he have to 
know f= 

“Oh, no hurry. The mo’ haste the less 
hasty, you know. Week, two weeks—any- 


“‘No-o-o,”” he 


“ 


thin’ you like.”’ 
“Tell you what Ise willin’ to do, Lawyer 
Chew. You tell yo’ client that if he'll pay 


me fo’ hund’ed dollars cash money fo’ that 
ing, he can have it.”’ 
him, Florian. 


“TI tells But I ain't 


shuah 


T 





it evening Lawyer ( 


progress to Jasper De Void. Mr. De Vi 
eemed particularly unenthusiasti Te 
the truth, Lawyer Chew, I been thinkir 
things over, an’ maybe buyin’ such of a 
ring would be too’ travagant fo’ me Ise a 


po’ man, an 
“You mean you don't want it 

“No-o. An’ I don’t mean I does.”’ 

Well testils 


qaoes you does or 


‘how 


soon Is you 


yw .noOW does you 
don't 

I dunno. Cain't we hol’ off fo’ a week 
or so?”’ 

Sholy. But you said 

Uh-huh. An’ now I has gotten myself 


all full of doubts.’ 

ste adfastly withholding the name of his 
client, Lawyer Chew reported to Florian 
Slappey. It that the client had 
lost some of his eagerness to possess Flori 
an’s ring. Mr. Slappey was worried. He 
had been counting those four hundred dol- 
lars as already in hand. He begged the 
attorney to exert his influence, and Lawyer 
Chew promised. Meanwhile Florian used 
his fast-growing intimacy with Jasper De 
Void to awaken Jasper’s desire for the ring 
But it seemed that the colored person from 
Dothan had become decidedly lukewarm 

“What would a feller like me do with 
such a swell di’mind, Florian? It'd just be 
silliment.”’ 

But even though it appeared that Flo 
rian could not 
De Void seemed willing to have Florian as 


seemed 


ell the ring to Jasper, Mr 
his constant guest at various suppers ir 
Bud Peaglar’s Barbecue L Room & 
Billiard Parlor. Also, Florian undertook ti 
show Jasper the essentials of Kelly pool, an 
art which the gentleman from Dothan did 
But one night Jasper 


inch 


not readily acquire. 


joined his friend with no smile on his coun- 


tenance. Every once in a while he appeared 
to slip into a trance Florian questioned 


and Jasper shook his head. 
Ise Worrie d,”’ he ( onfe ssed. 
“*Bout which.” 
“It’s thisaway, 


Y 
in 


Florian. Feller uj 
Chattanooga named Jim Billing owes me 
mo’ than a hund’ed dollars. An’ he written 
to me that he’ll pay it if either I come fo’ 
it or send somebody after it. I ast him to 
mail me the thing by u 
he says no. It don’t make sense 

‘It shuah don’t. But why 


y r 
ryin 


a money order, but 


Is you WOI 


‘Cause I don’t crave to go to Chatta- 
nooga. Ise got business heah in Bummin 
ham an’ ain’t wile to leave town.” 

Florian shook amazement 
‘You don’t crave to take no trip?” 

“Nope. I suttinly don’t. Trips is the 
most things I hate.” 

“Chattanooga is a good town.” 
But I ain’t yearnin’ to 


his head in 


Maybe So. 
visit it.” 

Gosh! Now I know you ain't got a lick 
of sense.”’ 

Jasper smiled at his smaller, slenderer 
friend. ‘‘Always you says funny things, 
Brother Slappey.”’ 

“’Tain't funny to want a trip to Chatta- 
nooga. I like that place.” 

“Then whyn’t you go there?” 

“Who?” 

“Tm. 

“‘Don’'t talk foolishment. How can I g 
on a trip when I ain’t got ary spare dime 

‘Easy enough,” proffered Jasper l 
pays yo’ espenses! 

“You whiches?” 

“I pays all yo’ espenses: 
an’ meals. 
ling sayin’ he’s to give you that 
fo’ me.” 

‘You ain't se’ious?” 

‘I never was mo’ se’iouser in my wh« 
life. It won't cos’ me mucl 
some vallible time. Co’se, I cain't pay you 
no sal’ry 5; 

“Boy, I don’t need no pay fo’ that. | 


goes, an’ any time else 


Train an’ hote 
I gives you a note to 
money 


i! tll save 


you craves me to 
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i ie high standard of unfailing dependa- 

Te that is demanded of tires today can 
only be met by building a tire as the New 
Cupples Supreme is built. In all Balloon, 
and Hi-Pressure Passenger and Truck and Bus 
Models, the New Cupples Supreme Quality 
Tire is Built Extra Heavy from cord fabric and 
choice latex that is measured for resilience and 


toughness against the severest tests. Not an 
ounce of re-claimed rubber is used in either 
tread or carcass stocks. Big — black — and 
beautiful—the New Cupples Supreme Quality 
Tire is built for the buyer who wants the best. 
It is as tough as a Rhino! Ask your dealer 
for a Cupples Tire—and look for the blue and 
white label that marks the Cupples Supreme. 


CUPPLES COMPANY- SAINT LOUIS 
A National Institution Since 1851 
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Continued from Page 179) 
trip fo’ you, just say the word. Tha’s my 
idea of an easy job.” 
And so it was arranged. The following 
morning Jasper purchased for Florian one 
return ticket to Chattanooga over the 


\labama Great Southern. He intrusted 
that gentleman with fifteen dollars expense 
money. Florian was in fine fettle. He 


ave particular attention to his sartorial 
arrangement, planning to stun the dusky 
natives of the Tennessee city. He was pro 
fusely grateful to his lengthy friend. But 
before departing from Birmingham Mr 
Slappey bethought himself of his own busi 
ness. He called upon Lawyer Evans Chew 
and spoke secretively and portentously of 
an important mission which was carrying 
him to Chattanooga for a few days. 

“About that ring of mine now, Lawyer 
Chew; I hope that when I gits back to 
Bumminham yo’ client will of made up his 
mind to gimme fo’ hund’ed cash dollars 
io’ i.” 

“Hope so, Florian. But Ise got a hunch 
that maybe you better leave the ring with 
me. S’posin’ he shows up to buy it while 
you is gone.” 

Mr. Slappey hesitated. ‘‘I hate to bust 
in on them Chattanoogats without my 
ring, Evans.”’ 

“| reelize that. But also you might be 
doin’ yo’se’f out of a cash sale.” 

teluctantly Florian stripped the glitter- 
ing jewel from his finger. ‘‘Here 'tis, 
Lawyer Chew. But remember, you sells 
that fo’ cash only. No checks!” 

The attorney smiled. ‘‘I promise, Flo- 
rian. I takes nothin’ but cash.” 

Thoroughly satisfied, Florian descended 
in the elevator to the ground floor, moved 
down Eighteenth Street to Bud Peaglar’s 
place, where he partook of two luscious 
barbecue sandwiches, and moved thence to 
the Cozy Home Hotel, where he found 
Jasper De Void. Mr. De Void exhibited 
the note to Jim Billing of Chattanooga. 
He also gave Mr. Slappey a formal receipt, 
with instructions to turn it over to Mr. 

silling only upon the payment of one hun- 
dred dollars in cash. Florian nodded and 
promised to use his most persuasive argu- 
ments upon Mr. Billing. 

‘You won't have no trouble, Brother 
Slappey. If he’s half as willin’ to pay as he 
says a 
’Sall right, Jasper. Collectin’ money is 
the fondest thing I is of.”’ 

They walked up Fifth Avenue together 
and lounged around the Terminal Station 
until Florian’s train rolled under the huge 
shed. Mr. Slappey bade his friend good-by 
and strutted through with the stream of 
northbound passengers. The four-hour 
journey to Chattanooga was a delight to 
Mr. Slappey, who was an insatiate traveler. 
Hie moved grandiloquently up and down 
the aisle of the car, he made the acquaint- 
ance of, and a profound impression on, a 
fair young colored damsel. He posed as a 
man of very important affairs and made no 
secret of his high estate in Birmingham col- 
ored society. 

Arriving in Chattanooga, he sought a 
modest hotel and made himself comforta- 
ble. Then, considering it entirely too late 
at night to hunt up Mr. Billing, he went in 
search of the city’s best pool room, where 
he horned into a game of Kelly pool and 
played until midnight with highly satisfac- 
tory results. He then ate lightly, went to 
bed and slept contentedly. 

The following morning he started out 
seriously to attend the mission with which 
he had been intrusted. He went to the ad- 
dress given him by Jasper De Void and 
most pointedly found no Jim Billing. In 
fact, it seemed that nobody in the neighbor- 
hood had ever heard of such a person. 
Florian became peeved and positive. He 
was certain there was such a man. There 
was no question of the fact that he did his 
very best for Jasper. All morning long he 
searched through Chattanooga’s Darktown, 
but no Mr. Billing materialized. Much 
perturbed at the necessity of reporting fail- 
ure to Jasper, Florian boarded the night 
train and returned to Birmingham. He 
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went to bed at Sis Callie Fluker’s boarding 
house. 

The following morning he rose early and 
walked downtown to the Cozy Home Hote! 
The ample Sally Crouch, who operated 
that eminently respectable hostelry, wa 
busy with her early 
informed Florian that Jasper had not yet 


risen. Florian strolled into Jasper’s room 


morning labors. She 


\ long, sleepy figure peered at him fron 
beneath the sheets 

*Mawnin’, Florian.” 

*Mawnin’, Jasper.” 

‘You look kinder mis‘able, Brother 
‘I is Honest to goodness, Jasper, | 
walked my foots off tryin’ to find that fel- 
ler Billing. Not on’y he ain’t there, but 

lso nobody ever seems to of heard tell of 
him.” 

Jasper shook his head. ‘Ain't that 
queer?”’ He t’chkd commiseratingly. 
“But don’t you let that worry you, Brother 
Slappey. I reckon you done yo’ best, an’ 
I ain’t kickin’.”’ 

Florian was amazed. Jasper’s placid ac- 
ceptance of his bad report was altogether 
too matter-of-fact. It was all very well for 
the man to be a good sport, but Jasper ap- 
peared neither interested nor surprised. 
Florian frowned. Then he ceased to frown. 
His eyes became large and round. He was 
staring - 

Jasper De Void made a motion to rise 
from his bed. His left hand dropped idly 
outside the coverlets. From the fourth 
finger of that hand something caught the 
rays of the morning sun and fairly dazzled 
Florian with its splendor. Mr. Slappey 
gasped. He felt himself grow cold all over. 
His eyes started from their sockets, and Mr. 
Slappey rose from his seat. He pointed a 
shaking finger at the ring. 

‘‘Wh-where did you git that ring at 

“This?” Mr. De Void looked down 
affectionately at the lavish jewel. “I 
boughten it.”’ 

“You bought it? When?” 

“Yestiddy.” 

Mr. Slappey was gripped by a premoni- 
tion that something had happened to him. 
“Off who?” 

“Lawyer Chew sol’ it to me, Florian.” 
Jasper seemed very innocent. “It looks 
ezackly like that ring of yourn I craved.” 

Florian compressed his lips. He wanted 
to ask a question but was terrified. Finally 
he summoned the courage: 

**Y-y-you didn’t pay fo’ that ring with a 
check, did you, Jasper?” 

Mr. De Void looked up brightly. “I 
should say not!’’ he declared with pride 
“T give Lawyer Evans Chew four hundred 
dollars cash money fo’ this ring!” 

“Hot dawg!’’ Florian leaped to his feet 
and started for the door. 

‘**Where you goin’, Florian?” 
De Vaid. 

“Out, Jasper—way out!” 

“Whaffo’?” 

“‘T suddenly remembered some impaw 
tant business,’’ declared Mr. Slappey with 
enthusiasm. ‘Somethin’ terrible impaw- 
tant.” 

A few seconds later Eighteenth Street 
discerned a dark streak negotiating the dis- 
tance between the Cozy Home Hotel and 
the Penny Prudential Bank Building 
Florian attained the latter structure, 
crowded into the elevator and was hoisted 
to the floor where Lawyer Chew had his 
suite of offices. He burst through to the 
inner sanctum and confronted the begog- 
gled and dignified attorney 

‘**Gimme my money,” gasped the visitor. 

The attorney frowned disapprovingly 
“Which money?” 

‘““My money what you got off Jasper 
De Void fo’ my ring.” 

“Oh, that?’ Lawyer Chew nodded un- 
derstandingly. “You ain’t got no worries 
‘bout that money, Florian.” 

Mr. Slappey seated himself abruptly. 
“jasper paid you cash?” 

“Yas-suh. He suttinly did.” 

“Oh, boy!”” Mr. Slappey exhaled with 
relief. ‘‘ Fo’ just about ten minutes, Lawyer 
Chew, I gotten the worse scare of my life. 


called Mr. 
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A Gift you would love 


to receive Yourse 


give presents—for weddings, gradu 


Perigo SS TIMES every year you 


ations, or Just for congratulations. Fre 


quently this means a long search for a gift 


that will be welcome 
Buxton Key-Tainers are ideal gifts for 


almost any occasion. Practical in every 


day use—faultck Equally ip 
} ‘ 


propriate for both men and women 


Only a Buxton gives complete protection 


for your key Eacl 


1 key is held in p 


by a sturdy one-piece revolving hook, with 


hump locks that do not break or bend 
The patented pocket flap keeps the Key 
Tainer always in shape And the Buxton 


Key Return service stands guard to retut 
your keys if lost 

Exquisite leathers and expert hand work 
manship combine in a Buxtot 


> 


You can’t choose a handsomer gift 
one that will harmonize so well w 
other po ket ICCC Orie Mad« naw ] 
variety of models—at a range of prices to 
fit any | ¢ 
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"He fimshed it between breakfast 
d luncheon, and the very next 
ve started off on our tour in 
1 for all the world like 

I've always been a Kyanize fan—now I’m doubly so.” 


—Mrs. Edna M. Hinds, Syracuse, N. ¥ 


Refinish It Yourself— 
with Kyanize Motor Car Enamel 


—the quick, easy, safe way 


VES, sir, you can do it yourself! Any man, or woman for that 

matter, who can wield a brush can make new and keep neu 
the finish of an old car. Kyanize Motor Car Enamel will do it. 
Mixed, ready for instant use, you flow it on with a good clean 
brush over the well-cleaned surface, give it a day to dry and 
proudly exhibit it as a new car. 


Is as simple as polishing. Nothing to mix; noth- 


ing to add; levels itself and leaves no brush 
marks, ridges or laps. Water and weatherproof 


it anywhere about the home, too, on 
orch and garden furniture, toys, boats, 
canoes—and a hundred other places. 

For cushions, tops and upholstery 
Kyanize Top and Seat Dressing. 
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“It ts the finest coating 
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I was thinkin’ He grinned into the 
face of his friend and adviser. “I guess I 
made out pretty good at that—sellin’ that 
ring fo’ four hund’ed dollars cash money.” 

“You shuah did, Florian. Ain’t many 
cullud folks in Bumminham could pay that 
much fo’ no jool.” 

“Right you is, Evans. 
money.” 

Lawyer Chew looked up in surprise. 
“Golly, Florian, I don’t ca’y that much 
cash aroun’ with me.” 

‘You ain’t got it?”’ 

**Co’se not. You reckon Ise gwine wal 
aroun’ with four hund’ed dollars in my 
pocket 8 


Now gimme the 


The slender little man bent forward. 
“Where is it?” 

“In the bank.” 

“Then gimme a check— quick.” 


‘“*Shuh, Florian, I don’t do business that 
way.”’ The attorney smiled broadly. ‘I 
deposited that four hund’ed dollars to your 
credick in the First National.” 

For a second Florian refused to believe 
the evidence of his senses. Then he emitted 
a wail of terror. “‘ Y-y-you whiched?”’ 

“It was yo’ money, so I deposited it to 
yo’ account in the bank. Heah! 
Wait a minute. Where you departing for in 
such a hurry?” 

From the door Florian threw back a word 
of explanation, ‘‘ Ise on my way to meet Ol’ 
Man Disaster face to face—tha’s where Ise 
goin’ ‘i 

Florian was the personification of velocity 
as he moved up Third Avenue to Twentieth 
Street and thence to the First National 
Bank. Things were beginning to clarify in 
his mind, and the clearer they grew the 
more abysmal became Florian’s disgust 
with himself and the world. 

Somehow his brain kept reverting to the 
Chattanooga jaunt. Nobody knew any- 
thing about Jim Billing, and now Florian 
found himself possessed of severe doubts 
that any such person ever existed. Yet he 
found it hard to credit Jasper De Void with 
that much shrewdness. He dashed into the 
bank and to the window of a paying teller, 
whom he had known for years. 

“Cap'n,” he gasped pleadingly, “‘ please, 
suh, tell me quick how much is my bank 
balance?” 

The white gentleman obliged and re- 
turned in two minutes with the dreadful 
news. “One dollar and forty cents,” he an- 
nounced. ‘There were four hundred dol- 
lars deposited to your credit yesterday 
morning, but two checks one for three 
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hundred and another for one hundred 
were immediately cashed against it.”’ 

Mr. Florian Slappey staggered from the 
bank. The day had turned dark and 
dreary. All the world was wrong and 
Florian deemed himself the most wronged 
thing in it. 

He realized all too keenly what had hap- 
pened to him. Once more he had 
flattened out and trampled upon by Mr 
Jasper De Void of Dothan, Alabama 
Jasper 


been 


He saw it all now, clear as crystal. 
had never been interested in the ring as a 
ring. To the tall person from South Ala- 
bama that ring merely represented the only 
property belonging to Florian Slappey 
which could be into money. 
From the first Jasper had been working to 
and he 


converted 


make Florian’s bad checks good; 
had succeeded. 

Florian took stock of the situation as he 
mourned down the street. He had given 
Jasper an extra hundred dollars, by check, 
to satisfy his resentment over the worth- 
lessness of the original three-hundred-dollar 
draft. Florian had not expected to make 
good either of these checks and felt as 
though he had been robbed of four hundred 
dollars. But more awful than th 
fact that Jasper now owned Florian’s ring. 
Florian reflected upon the matter until his 
head ached. It appeared to him that the 
little transaction had cost him the ring plus 
four hundred dollars. 
ring, and certainly had a clear profit of one 


Ss was the 


Jasper posses sed the 


hundred dollars, even regardir Zz the three- 
hundred-dollar poker debt as a legitimate 
obligation. 

Mr. Slappey wandered 
into the office of Lawyer Evans Chew. He 
was unutterably miserable. With tears in 
his eyes he chided the attorney. ‘ You 
you never should of done that, Lawyer 
Chew. You never should of deposited that 
four hundred dollars to my credick.”’ 

““Why, Florian, you talks crazy 
the same as payin’ the money to you 

‘Hmph! 
know : 

‘Well,”’ snapped Lawyer Chew, “I done 
the best I could for you And, as a matter 
of fack, it wasn’t even my own idea about 
depositing that money to yo’ credick.”’ 

A sickening thought smote Flor 


disconsolately 


It wa 


If you or ly knowed what | 





looked up pitifully Who was it suggested 
that, Evans?”’ 

And the attorney’s answer caused Flo 
rian’s cup of bitterness to overflow. “ Jasper 
De Void,”’ he explained It was his idea 

Sega 


entirely . 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT OR 
THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from Page 5 


privately to create and control the pol- 
of this Government. Their efforts 
are the more insidious because all of them 
are students, learned men of one sort or 
another, and so far as I can make out, nota 
single one of them could qualify as a prac- 
tical exponent of public affairs. 

They all use the most expensive 
tionery; they all advise you how to think 
about some national problem, and exactly 
what to do about it in order to bring about 
the reform they desire. You are invited to 
join every conceivable kind of league, not 
so much for the good of your own country 
as for the good of Europe. They are de- 
termined to save Europe, no matter what it 
costs us to do it. Incidentally, they invite 
you to contribute to the fund for promoting 
whatever cause they represent. Usually it 
is peace. And it isamazing the pyramiding 
of prices they offer you according to your 
financial ability and vanity to be recog- 
nized in their distinguished company. 

Some of them give minute instructions 
about how to proceed, what to write for the 
magazines, what to do to your United 
States senator. And in you 
sufficiently presumptuous to write to the 
President, they are good enough to inclose 


icies 


sta- 


ease are 


4S | a copy of the letter you should send him. 


letter I received for this 


The 


purpose is cour hed in 


copy of a 
terms proudly stern 
Now, overiookKing the unpardonable im- 


pudence of such a letter, which winds up 


with an explanatory sentence telling him 


exactly what will follow in case he obey 


instructions, as if he might lack the in 


telligence to grasp such a stupendous sequel, 


it seems to me futile to address any kind of 
letter to the President. In the first place, 
his secretary may get it and thrust it or ten 


thousand of them in the wastebasket. In 
know who Mr 


Coolidge’s Mr. House is, or even if he keeps 


the second place, we do not 


one, though most Presidents do. Therefore 


taking into consideration his notorious 


silence, it is not sensible to meddle wi 





that man. My own impression is that he 
has some kind of very simple, economical, 
invincible notion of his duties, and that all 
hell can’t ch him. One thing is cer 
tain—he is no strident meddle He per 
forms his own duties and leaves the Senate 
and House of Representatives to attend to 
theirs. He is a man you cannot crank. It 
is always a cold morning for him, and no 
matter how enthusiastically you strive and 


in VOu cannot turn over the motor of } 
is a self-starter 


mind. He 


Continued on Page 185 
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A change is taking place 


in the Automotive Industry 


TITHIN the past few years public 
demand turned the tide from high 
pressure to balloon tires—from two-wheel 
to four-wheel brakes—from five to seven- 
bearing crankshafts. 


Now experienced motorists demand a 
better type of power plant with freedom 
from valve and carbon annoyance and 
less mechanical trouble—a type of motor 
that is quiet and stays quiet after many 
thousands of miles. They want unusual 
performance and activity in a motor that 


will maintain its efficiency indefinitely. 


The Knight sleeve-valve engine, long used 
in many of the finest cars of Europe and 
America, is recognized as the superior 
and ultimate type of motor by both Euro- 
pean and American automotive engineers, 
because it has the qualities which motor- 
ists so need. 


The Falcon-Knight is the first Knight- 
engined car in the lower price range. 


Falcon Motors Corporation Detroit 


Closed models priced at $995 to $1145 f. 0. b. factory 


Falcon-Kunight 
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, Why is Gardner 
oing over so fast ? 


Everywhere you go you hear good things about the 
Gardner E/ight-in-line. 

Owners speak of a new thrill in driving—of an alive 
ness, as though the car thought with them —of a power 
surplus that defied extension to its limit. They ride 


~that pridefully in their sense of the superlative performance 

ee rh and distinction of their car. 
distinctively different Onlookers remark its passage down the street. Its long, 
motor Car low, sweeping foreign lines strike a note of relief from 
the deadly sameness of most prevailing designs. You 


know heads are turning to follow you as you go by 


in America’s first European-type Eight-in-line. 

And with power and good looks there is the stamina 
that comes only from honest workmanship and liberal 
margins in every structural specification—the fruit of 
Gardner’s 50 years’ experience in fine vehicle building 
and our high regard for the reputation the years have 
given us. 

Go to the nearest Gardner dealer—go with an open 
mind and in a critical mood. Ride in the Gardner 
Eight-in-line—let the car act as its own salesman. It 
will sell you. And you'll become better and bette 
sold the longer you drive it 


Coy 


All 


THe GARDNER Motor Go.., Inc., St. Louts, U.S. A. 
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G D R 
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The chief object of all this propaganda is 
to mold public sentiment in the minds of 
the people. What disturbs me is that they 
may be doing it, or they could not afford 
so much fine stationery, such vast sums for 
postage. And what is even more disturbing 
is the fact that these 
crusaders belong almost exclusively to the 
sentimental, cultural and merely thinking 
classes, who are noted for having very little 
hard-fisted, practical sense. 

If we should elect such men to office — if 
we should choose our senators, for example, 
from the faculties of some of the universities 
instead of getting them from the rank and 
tile of the politicians as usual, I tremble to 
think what would happen. They could not 
hull out the United States Treasury for the 
benefit of Europe, as many of them wish to 
do, but in case they tried it, what would 
happen? My notion is that a lot of great 
men would retire hastily from public life. 
We do need intelligent men of integrity in 
office, but when a man becomes so learned 
and so lofty in sentiment that he lives in 
what the pathologists call the borderland 
of ideals, he should devote himself to as- 
tronomy or some other hypothetical science 
and leave the government of his country 
alone. 

This writer has what may be called a 
straight, short-legged ordinary mind, with 
no sort of world record in thinking. She is 
touchingly ignorant of the science of politics, 
according to the rules governing the femi- 
nine gender in the former generation, to 
which she belongs. She was born a Demo- 
crat without knowing the reason why, and 
has remained couchantly faithful to her 
party, more particularly by observing the 
unhappy effects of Republican policies upon 
the fortunes and convictions of the people 
of the South. She has worried along with 

he Ten Commandments without ever hav- 

ing been arrested or being obliged to study 
the recent laws of men to make sure whether 
she was inside or outside the law in con- 
duct. She does not know for certain what 
would be good for the country beyond the 
belief that a more conscientious practice of 
the instructions set down in these Com- 
mandments might be helpful. 


various groups of 


The Mentally Unemployed 


Nevertheless, she was lately invited to 
become a member of the advisers’ board of 
one of the innumerable schools of politics 
now being conducted in so many of our 
universities. She was assured that her ac- 
ceptance of the invitation would entail no 
duties or obligations beyond that of ‘‘in- 
terest’’—to be translated “loyal agree- 
ment’’—and of calling the attention of 
prominent people to the functioning of the 
school. Get that? If she had been suffering 
from a world-wide complex about inter- 
national affairs, she might have missed it, 
but being a plain old person of the common 
people she declined the honor of rattling 
like a pea in a gourd. 

I would no more join a school of politics 
than I would matriculate in a school of 
journalism that teaches parsing and tricks 
of literary composition. Much less would I 
become an adviser to the thing with no 
further obligations than those of a publicity 
agent. My habit is never to join an 
organization or corporation where I do not 
own a majority of the stock and control the 
output. Sol remain an innocent bystander, 
thus preserving my liberty and freedom of 
speec h. 

There is one solution to the problem of 
the unemployed labor which never fails be- 
cause it is so incontestably indorsed by 
Nature: Provide work for workers and 
eventually they must buckle down to it or 
starve. But no government has yet dis- 
covered an effective method for dealing 
with the mentally active and unemployed 
men in high places or in fortunate cir- 
cumstances whose mental motors are run- 
ning at high speed, but out of gear with the 
machine to which they belong. They are 
smart people, frequently distinguished, who 
have learned to think without knowing how 
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to think, removed from the actual facts 
of life by the vanity of 
harder to educate than 


their own minds, 


heathens because 


they think they are educated. They belong 
to the cultured elements of society; ric! 
people, writers, lecturers, university pro 
fessors —all of them students of one sort or 


We have long been accustomed t 


another 
regard such people as worthy citizens, or at 
Most 
of them are frightfully diligent thinkers and 
many of them are impudent. They 
nourished and produced in ever-in« 

numbers by the phenomenal 
this country, and by the 


least ornaments to our civilization 
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schools of thought. 


The Vanity of Youth 


Thus it happens that never before in this 
country has there been so much scrambled 
and uninformed opinion about everything, 
from the most private condition of morals 
to the gravest problems in international 
politics, with the press, the radio, the mails 
and the lecture platforms all open to their 
theories and propaganda. We are being 
ruled by a seated mob of intellectuals. 

From the wealthy and cultured class we 
get the parlor pinks, languid, lily-handed 
men and women, spread 
theories of government for no other reason 
than that their idleness is endowed, their 
property and prospects protected by a 
government founded upon no such senti- 
mental views of human society. Some of 
the preachers are pacifists who believe in 
disarmament and ‘“‘blessed are the meek,” 
but who are now calling loudly for the 
Army and Navy to protect their mission- 
aries in China. 

We have a rapidly increasing school of 
intellectuals who live on their royalties and 
reputations, and imagine that they earn 
an honest livelihood while they work in- 
defatigably at the foundations of legitimate 
spiritual life. They have got themselves the 
name of rationalists, when really they are 
the most dangerously irrational of all men, 
some kind of amateur botanists of human 
character who make a virtue of delivering 
their fellow men from the bondage of 
religion by furnishing incontestable evi- 
dence of our lowest physical origin in matter. 

By their fruits we ought to know them, 
but we do not. We keep certain plays off 
the stage, but every news stand and book- 
store in this country is laden with their 
teachings. The very schools are tainted 
with it. A number of boys in high schools 
and colleges have committed suicide during 
the first three months of this year. These 
materialists who can teach nothing but the 
futility of human life and prove nothing but 
the illusions of all its hopes are stripping 
youth of its faith, that envelope of romance 
and ideals which protects it from despair. 
These boys reach senility in adolescence, 
and Solomon’s wisdom, a bad old man’s 
conclusion, “‘ Allis vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit.””, Older men can endure such 
vicissitudes of mind and carry on because 
they have formed the habit of living, and 
justified nobler expectations by experience. 
But it is murderous to deprive youth of 
faith in the rewards of virtue and common | 
courage which men have enjoyed in all 
ages. 

The explanation given for these youthful 
suicides is ill health from overstudy. Asa 
matter of fact, it is not the studying they 
do; it is what they learn from these studies, 
whether from books or not, that depresses, 
degrades and destroys them mentally and 
morally. 

A man is mentally superfluous and always 
meddlesome the moment he ceases to apply 
himself to his own job, whatever it is, and 
begins to agitate concerning affairs already | 
placed in the competent hands of other 
men duly chosen and elected to solve and 
settle these matters. 
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The most notable example of this right 
now is the activities of certain men in some 
of the universities in this country. They 


have duties to perform w should en 
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fields of wider endeavor. They cannot en- 
dure the relative obscurity of applying 
themselves solely to their own duties. The 
fact is that men of this type often have no 
talent for duties. They take their salaries 
and devote a large part of their mental 
powers to other activities that enhance 
their reputations as leaders of public 
opinion. 

There is one characteristic of the mentally 
unemployed, no matter how intelligent they 
are or how active they are—they find too 
much that is wrong with the world. And 
they go about with the Almighty’s glove 
stuck in their helmets like super knights 
who have taken an inner vow to make it 
over in their own image—and they never 
accomplish anything. 


Placing a Premium on War 


A number of university professors are 
now demanding a “‘reconsideration”’ of the 
debt settlements this Government has made 
with our former Allies in the Great War. 
The fact that we have officials at Washing- 
ton fully informed on this subject, who 
have already acted upon it according to 
their best judgment, is of no importance to 
these professors, compared with the sense 
they have of their own importance. They 
feel that way because they are obsessed with 
an ideal which they believe is a noble ideal. 

The prosperity of their own country is a 
source of the keenest mortification to them 
so long as we refuse to cancel these war 
debts. They can take no pride in the fact 
that we prosper because we are innocent of 
the mind and sins of these older nations. 
We must not enjoy the rewards of our 
virtues or our sacrifices while Europe suffers 
the consequences of that great crime, war. 
They are for remitting the penalties and 
placing a premium on war. It seems to 
make no difference to them that the Old 
World, so financed, may at once combine 
against us or our interests in another war. 

Altruism is a disease of the moral sense 
peculiar to the highest type of professional 
thinkers and meddlers. Nothing the radi- 
cals or Bolshevists have written or shouted 
in the past ten years has been so injurious 
to the character and quality of our people 
as this growth of what looks like charity 
and sounds like good will to the less for- 
tunate, but which is really an evidence of 
the loosening of the bonds of justice and 
righteousness. 

It accounts for the growing disposition 
we have for paroling dangerous criminals 


because of a little good behavior under 
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prison discipline, for the sentiment against 
capital punishment for murderers—who be- 
lieve in it and practice it on their innocent 
victims. And it accounts for the 
patience with which we listen to these 
academic philanthropists who want the 
American people to pay the war debts of 


also 


urope. 

The most important thing to have in 
government is a just sense of values, and to 
avoid the far-reaching effects of a false 
doctrine, no matter how beautiful and true 
it sounds told in the strophes of noble 
words. There is too much peculation in 
thinking done by men whose lives produce 
no commensurate values in living. 

During the whole of my married life I 
had a secret sin which I never confessed to 
my husband: I did not believe in foreign 
missions. And the worst break I ever made 
as a circuit rider’s wife was refusing to help 
the woman’s foreign missionary society in 
our little village church to send a Bible 
woman to Siam. I had such a meanly sus- 
picious mind that I never could believe 
the Lord would call a man to the Hottentot 
ends of the earth to preach the Gospel 
when there was so much Gospel needed at 
home. And I still believe these truly good 
men dodged the issue, that they craved the 
distinction of the martyr’s crown. There 
is a lot of vanity in the spiritual life. 


Glorified Sentimentality 


I was a very young woman when the 
Boxer Rebellion broke out and all the 
Christian nations poured troops into China 
to save their nationals and missionaries, 
and to enforce their demands for indemni- 
ties for those slain and for property de- 
stroyed, even as they are doing now. I 
remember wondering why there was such a 
to-do about the missionaries. If they were 
willing to give their lives for the heathen, 
why not absolve their respective countries 
from the necessity of protecting them when 
the heathen demanded of them the su- 
preme sacrifice? Maybe they really did not 
expect it. Maybe it is the pride and policy 
of every government to protect its nation- 
als. And I suppose also that it is a matter 
of common honesty for a government to 
repay what it borrows from its citizens. 

Just so, I am wondering now by what 
brilliant circuitous route of thinking do 
these professors reach the conclusion that 
America should cancel the war debts she 
holds against Europe, when she borrowed 
the money for these loans from her own 
people with the promise to redeem her 
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bonds in so many and so many years. Do 
they expect our Government to cheat us 
and force us to pay them by taxation, thus 


requiring us to pay for them twice, with 
interest? 

That is what I am telling you about 
student government for the country. These 


learned men and professors won’t do. They 
a fallacious and glorified 
sentimentality. They are splendid and un- 
reliable. We do want 
meddling with our national affairs. 

Once they 


are misled by 


not such people 
They lack practical 
succeeded in getting these 


sense b 
war debts can- 
war with a 


They believe in ar- 


celed, they would dispose of 
gesture, nothing else 
bitration. Most people do, 
belligerents arbitrating? 


but do we see 


Blinded by Their Vision 


We see five nations sending troops and 
navies to protect their nationals in China, 
all of them members of the League ex 
cept the United States. But we may as 
well Russia to arbitrate as China. 
tussia might be glad to do it for the sake 
of the attendant publicity for advertising 
communism, but what would arbitration 
amount to in either case? Once in so often 
your fine old heathen nation will rise on it 
dewclaws and attempt to expel the foreigner 
and assert itself. Nobody likes to have 
guests all the time, especially such ex- 
And who would dare ac- 
cept the peace pledges of a nation 
Russia? 

Arbitration is an ideal as splendid as the 
bright posteriors of the Almighty Moses 
imagined he saw. The that 
Moses sensibly shaded his eyes against the 
vision, while these students persist in star 


ask 


pensive guests. 


like 


difference is 


ing themselves blind at what they think 
They might call it an Interna 
tional Police Force, but it 
require a vaster army than this world | 


they see. 


would really 





ever seen, rotting from age to age in bar 
} 


racks all over the world, to enforce ar 
tion and insure peace. 

We may as well accept the 
with the blessings of being human beings 
and go ahead, do the best we can according 
to our natures and necessities, and take 
Though I do think, as I said 


risks along 


what comes. 
before, we should pay more attention to 
the Ten Commandment 
dealings with other nations, and we ought 


s, especially in our 


to indulge in considerable military training 
These are old-fashioned measures for in 


suring peace with good morals and good 


guns. 
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uneasy. But why? Surely she and Charley 
no longer had need to care about such cat- 
tle as Hodge and his wife. 

She took a second peep at Hodge. He 
was a short, stoutish man; and though he 
wore evening clothes, the very nature of 
the clothes was a give-away, a patent 
advertisement of his vulgarity. Had he 
worn a necktie threaded through a ring, 
he could not have looked more common. 
But Charley was not like that. Even in his 
well-worn dinner coat, a relic of college 
days, he looked as if he were somebody. 

She felt Charley nudge her. ‘‘ Don’t,” he 
mumbled. 

Bertha glanced at 
“Don’t what, Charley? 

He indicated the Hodges, telling her to 
stop looking at them, and Bertha tossed her 
head. “‘Pshaw!”’ she said lightly. She was 
again smiling and insouciant when a waiter, 
his air eloquently impressive, wheeled into 
view a small table set on wheels. On the 
table were the hors d’ceuvres—a dozen de- 
lightful, appetizing varieties. 

The dinner, the throng of smart, well- 
dressed people at the tables, the food and all 
else, with its sense of richness and ease, suf- 
fused her with a sense of fulfillment, intoxi- 
cating in its gratification. The sordid 
memories of the past few days were gone. 
She was convinced now, if never before, 
that she had been right in every step she’d 
taken. For one thing, she had roused her 
husband out of his inertia. For another, 
she had made him see how easy it was to 
succeed, once he was disposed to see. That 
was, in fact, the chief satisfaction in her 
achievement. Only she ever would know 
the distress, not to say despair, she had suf- 
fered when first she had suspected Charley 
Maddox was doomed to remain a clerk, a 
hired man; that the man she had married 
was a failure. She had been wrong in that, 
of course. As now she knew the bitter 
taunt she had flung at him had been unjust, 
though she hardly regretted it. The taunt 
had at least borne fruit. Whatever else was 
to be said, it had goaded him into showing 
his real self, his ability; and, pride con- 
scious in her eyes, Bertha glanced up at 
him, her lips parted. Afterward, as con- 
sciously, she glanced across the room at 
Hodge and Hodge’s wife. Thank heaven, 
Charley was not like him! 

Thank heaven, yes. With that, Bertha 
wiped Hodge and all Hodge suggested out 
of her mind. It happened, though, that 
they were not yet done with Hodge and 
Mrs. Hodge this evening. 

The waiter served the filet. With it were 
green peas, the peas fresh, though it was 
late November. For an instant Bertha 
paused in her enjoyment of them. “‘Why 
why aren't you eating?” she exclaimed. 

Charley, in fact, wasn’t. So far he merely 
had picked at his food. He had been silent, 
too, his mood absorbed, and her brows 
puckering, she peered at him curiously. 

Charley laid down his knife and fork and 


him 


inquiringly. 


| sat back with a little shrug of indifference, a 


movement of weariness. “I’m not hun- 
gry,’ he mumbled. Watching, she saw his 
eyes wander evasively across the room. 
Hodge again was glaring at them, and 
Charley’s eyes dropped. 

In the cab, while driving down to the res- 
taurant, Bertha had been conscious vaguely 
of that same feeling of unrest and disquiet 
he now displayed. Why? She reflected it 
must be the reaction from the day’s excite- 
ment. So far she had learned nothing really 
definite of the way he had managed to land 
this coup, its fruits the sixteen thousand 
dollars. She knew that in a way it had 
something to do with what Charley called 
an option. He had bought the option, pay- 
ing for it a thousand dollars, but where he 
got the thousand Charley hadn't said. She 
knew little about business details. But 
what had seemed queer even to her was 
that almost as soon as he bought it, he had 
sold back the option to the man from whom 


he had boug 
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She knew his name Baronov. He was 
the man who owned the property. How- 
ever, al! this was of little real interest to 
Bertha. The main fact was the sixteen 
thousand dollars. Charley had made it; 
they had the money in their possession; so 
why think of anything else? Having fin- 
ished with the filet and salad, Bertha 
ordered an ice for herself. 

The cinner check was seventeen dollars 
and forty cents. Ordinarily the amount 
would have fed them for a week, perhaps 
longer, and she saw a sardonic light steal 
into Charley's eyes as he scanned the check, 
then gave the man a twenty-dollar bill 
Bertha had her eye on her husband when 
the waiter returned with the change. 

The change was a dime, a fifty-cent piece 
and two one-dollar bills. Instinctively, 
Charley put out a hand to take it, but as 
he did so Bertha nudged him under the 
table. “‘That’s his tip—all,”’ she murmured. 

With a nod to the waiter, she signified he 
was to put the money in his pocket. 

“* Merci, madame,” said the waiter. 

Bertha rose. She would have liked to 
linger, to dawdle a while at the table, to see 
and to be seen. It was late, however, if 
they meant to get to the theater before the 
curtain went up. Across the room the 
Hodges, too, had risen, and Berthasmiled to 
herself. She was not vindictive, in any 
way the least spiteful, but there was a sub- 
tle satisfaction in showing that woman the 
indifference and quiet contempt for her. 
“Come along, Charley,’’ she murmured. 

Charley had not risen. He had picked up 
a glass and was drinking from it slowly. 
“Wait,” he mumbled. He set down the 
glass and dabbed his lips with his napkin, 
his eyes furtively wandering toward the 
Hodges. Bertha’s face hardened irritably 
as she caught the significance of the glance. 
“Don’t be silly!’’ she said sharply. 

Silly, indeed! The idea that he should be 
embarrassed to face his one-time employer, 
even though Hodge had discharged him, 
seemed clownish. It was a time, instead, to 
triumph; and, her chin tilted, a faint smile 
in her eyes, Bertha walked indolently to- 
ward the door, conscious as she passed the 
other tables of the looks directed toward 
her. As if Hodge— Hodge's wife, either 
meant anything now! 

In the hall, though, Hodge stood waiting. 
She had sailed past him, ignoring the man 
and the sharp look he flung at her; and still 
indolent, she was slipping into the coat the 
woman attendant held out for her when a 
sharp, rasping voice spoke abruptly. “Say, 
you, Maddox!” it said. ‘‘! want a word 
with you!”’ Bertha turned swiftly. Hodge 
stood facing Charley. His jaw was set, his 
face menacing. 

Charley looked down at his former em- 
ployer. He was smiling unconcernedly, or 
rather the smile seemed unconcerned. Be- 
fore he could speak, however, Hodge's 
sneering mouth curved itself into a snarl. 
“You think you sneaked one over on us, 
don’t you!”’ snapped Hodge. 

Bertha watched, breathless. A flash of 
anger shot through her, its heat instinctive 
at the effrontery of Hodge in daring to 
speak so to her husband. She had not 
grasped Hodge’s meaning; she heard only 
the insinuation in that one word “sneaked.” 
Then on the heels of that her heart leaped 
with another sudden surge. This time it 
was in admiration of Charley. 

Though he had turned white, the color 
fleeting under his skin, he curled his lip in a 
quiet smile. ‘“‘There are women here, 
Hodge,” said Charley; ‘‘don’t play the cad 
if you can help it.”’ 

Hodge’s face was convulsed. ‘‘Cad?”’ he 
repeated furiously. “Cad?” Then his fury 
got the better of him. ‘ Don’t you give me 
any of your lip, you dirty swindler!’ he 
blurted; adding, in a splutter, “I know all 
about that bogus check you gave today!”’ 

Charley made no reply. What happened 
then was swift. Frightened now, Bertha 
was watching when she saw Charley make a 
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sudden movement. Swift as it was, though, 
Hodge was swifter. He leaped back, alarm 
in his face. ‘‘Don’t you touch me! Don't 
you dare lay a hand on me!”’ he shrilled. 

Charley didn’t. With a laugh, the laug! 
contemptuous, he turned on his heel. “Get 
your coat, Bertha,’’ he directed. 

She already had it on. He slipped into 
his own coat then, and as they went out at 
the door the last they saw of Hodge was 
Hodge still spluttering and mumbling, a 
group of grinning waiters looking on from 
the background. In the street a cab was 
waiting, and giving the driver the direc- 
tion, Charley helped Bertha to get in. 

He still was white. She could feel him 
quiver, too, as the cab got under way 
“What was it, Charley?” 

Charley was lighting himself a cigarette. 
“What was what, Bertha?” 

‘What Hodge said,” she answered. 

“Oh, that!’” He shrugged idly. At the 
same time he blew out the lighted match. 
“It was just Hodge’s talk, Bertha. He's 
sore because I put over on him the same 
trick he played on his own employers once.”’ 

Yes, of course. She knew the story. It 
was how Hodge, too, had bought in for him- 
self an option his one-time employers had 
hired him to get. That was business, natu- 
rally—being clever. But what had Hodge 
meant by his allusion to that check? 

Charley blew out a cloud of smoke 
“Just talk, too, Bertha. You don’t need to 
bother with anything he said,’ laughed 
Charley. Then he gave her hand a pat. 
“Sorry to get you mixed up in business, 
little girl. I want you to have a good time 
that’s all that matters.” 

Bertha snuggled closer to his shoulder 
She looked up at him a moment later, her 
eyes shining. ‘‘ The cabman’s not looking,” 
she whispered, though Charley did not at 
first understand. He seemed to have lapsed 
again into another reverie, but when she 
made her meaning clear, ‘‘ Kiss me, stupid,” 
she whispered, she hardly was prepared for 
Once again he crushed her to 


she asked. 


the response. 
him, his lips pressed hotly to hers, so that 
she gave a muffled murmur. 

Then, to her added surprise, when he re 
wert 


leased her she saw his eyes all 
moist. “‘Why, Charley!” she 

4 half-heard murmur came from Charley 
*‘I—I thought ’’-——she 
hear it ‘I thought 

“ Please!” begged Bertha 

They must not let any such memory 
their new happiness. All that was now in 
the past. The future, so rose like 
the dawn before them. In the cab, on their 
way home, she already had begun to plan. 


at once 


said 


had to bend closer to 
I'd lost you—once.”’ 


mar 


bright, 


XIII 
! The wor 


pbs thousand dollars! - 
W der of it, though, was not the amount 
Neither was it the possibilities the amount 
It was the marvel that out of the 
air, so to speak, so many dollars might be 
snatched as if at came to 
think of it, Bertha herself was, in fact, as 


ePVOKE d 


will. Once she 


tonished. It gave her somehow a new and 
deeper respect for Charley Maddox. 

Even though it had been herself who had 
urged, not to say goaded, him to the point 
where he had gone to get the the 
fact that he had succeeded was not to be 
forgotten. Had it been another man, he 
might have failed. Another man, besides, 
might not have listened to her goading. 
However, though she felt so prideful for 
her husband, Bertha cherished few illusions. 
Charley was Charley, she must not lose 
sight of that; added to which she had, of 
course, that feeling which seems instinctive 
in sO many women, wives— the sense that 
they are the real hands at the helm, the 
guiding impulse of the family destinies 
For the first few days, though, Bertha 
willingly let things drift. As it looked, too, 
Charley seemed equally willing. He was 
so much so that she finally saw he was; the 
discovery vaguely irritating her 


m<¢ ney . 
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(Continued from Page 188 

Instead of faring forth on his own affairs, 
Charley seemed only to wish to stay at 
home, to hover about her, to keep her al- 
ways in his sight. His company, constant 
as it might be, was not what might be 
called diverting. She herself was gay, filled 
with spirits. The relief, the revulsion, from 
her former feeling of defeat—not to say 
despair—still was like wine. Charley, how- 
ever, seemed plunged in continual reveries. 

*‘Don’t be silly!’ she said finally. 

She knew the story now—or so she 
cnought—the way he had made that six- 

en thousand all in a lump. Charley, of 
course, had turned a neat trick on his former 
employers, that was all. The humor of it, 
too, was that it was exactly the same trick 
Hodge had once played on his own em- 
ployers; so why not laugh? Why sit and 
moon? ‘‘That’s like you, though!” laughed 
Bertha. ‘‘ You're so painfully upright you 
lean over backward.” 

She laughed again. She did not see the 
quick glance he gave her., Bertha, however, 
had too much to employ her nowadays to 
let Charley’s thin-skinned sensitiveness, as 
she called it, worry her for long. 

“You get to work at your packing,” she 


| directed, adding that he must get up the 
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motor gasoline; burns with a clear blue flame as hot as gas, | back at her. “It's awful homy, Bee. 


trunks at once from the basement. They 
were to move from the flat the week follow- 
ing. 

A great deal was happening these few 
days. One was the moving. That first 
night, on her way home in the cab, Bertha 
had decided on this—the flat house with 
its dingy entrance, its threadbare stair 
carpet and the dingy, battered papering 
on the walls a vital anticlimax to the eve- 
ning’s gayety and splendor; though when 
she made her announcement Charley had 
demurred. It had nettled her, frankly, to 
hear him. In fact, he had seemed aston- 
ished that she wished to move. 

““What? Stay here?”’ exclaimed Bertha. 

Charley, however, hadn’t laughed. ‘I 
don’t see why not,” he had replied. After 
a glance about the scanty living room and 
its cheap huddle of furniture, he looked 
I've 
been happy here, you know.” 

Bertha had laughed again. ‘“‘But can’t 
you see, Charley?” Patiently she tried 
to make it clear to him. “A man of your 
position now, Charley, must have a home 
in keeping with it.” 

Charley gave her another glance. “‘ Posi- 
tion? Do you mean my job?” 

Bertha shook her head, still patient. By 
‘‘position”’ she had referred to it only in 
the abstract. As yet, in fact, he hadn’t 
tried to find himself another place, nor had 
Bertha urged him to do so. She had felt, 
to be frank, that in a new environment, one 
more suitable to them, the environment 
would help complete her task of wringing 
out of him any further traces of his com- 
plex, the feeling of inferiority all the clerk 
class seem to have. Thus the thought of 
living on in a cubby-hole like this made her 
smile. Live there when he had proved him- 
self so successful? Ridiculous! She made 
it clear even to him a moment afterward. 

“Mrs. Reade called up again yesterday,” 
she said. 

Charley started eagerly. “‘Ben Reade’s 
wife?”’ he exclaimed. 

Bertha nodded. ‘I had to put her off 
once more,” she said quietly; and when 
Charley again exclaimed, his voice rueful, 
Bertha frankly told him the truth. “I 
can't ask people like the Reades to a place 
like this, Charley.” 

He, too, seemed to see it then. 
well, Bertha,” he said heavily. 

The next day Bertha found exactly the 
place suited to them. The place, in brief, 
was an attractive, dainty suite in an apart- 
ment hotel, the hotel itself smart and up-to- 
date. Three rooms comprised the suite—a 
living room and two bedrooms, one for 
herself and one for Charley; then a bath. 
There was, of course, no kitchen; but that 
was the point. In all those smart places 
one naturally dined out each night; or if 
not, dinner was served in a dining room 
downstairs; and as Bertha realized, all 
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this would mean a great change for her 
from the monotonous round of housekeep- 
ing she’d had for years. It would mean 
also an opportunity equally great. At all 
events, all along Bertha had felt, as so 
many women feel, the deadening, the under 
mining, effect of a mere housewife’s 
existence. Minnie Harnett and Sophie Ger 

shon, for example, already had freed them 

selves from sordid domestic drudgery; so 
why shouldn’t she? True, intellectually 
she had little in common with either Minni« 
or Sophie; but their leisure did appeal. It 
gave, for one thing, a chance for cultiva 

tion—music, the theater, and so forth 
But though all this was projective—that is, 
largely in the future—the fact of the apart 

ment was real enough. The rent was three 
hundred and fifty dollars a month. 

“Oh, I say!” protested Charley. Bertha 
looked at him. What now? ‘But that’s 
just double what we're paying, Bertha!” 

It was, as a fact, more than double. As it 
happened, too, she had deliberately calcu- 
lated the fact. In brief, she had been quick 
to see that a doubled rent would be a dou- 
bled spur to one like Charley Maddox. 
Charley, however, had not protested for 
long—-though why should he? He had the 
money, hadn’t he? More than that, he 
had proved his ability to make money. It 
showed he could go on making it. Frankly, 
Bertha had no worries now on this score. 

She had no worries, either, on the score 
of what use he meant to make of the money 
he now had. It was on the day they moved 
to the new apartment that this point, to her 
relief, was settled. What is more, it was 
settled in a way that left no doubt of its 
finality. 


One might stop here fora moment. One 
might pause to reflect on the matter of 
sudden money and its effect on those who 
get it. That trite, commonplace phrase, 
“‘there’s more where this came from,” aptly 
expresses it; but though in this case it was 
so, and the sixteen thousand dollars, as it 
happens, was only the beginning of the 
flood of dollars that were to fall into Char- 
ley Maddox’s hands, why moralize? It was 
along toward six o'clock, the day they 
moved, when for the last time Bertha 
climbed the stairs to the third-fioor flat. 

The two vans had left long before. One 
had taken to the new apartment the things 
Bertha wished the other had 
wended its way to the auction room with 
the bulk of the furniture. She had beer 
glad to get rid of it. Charley had, of course, 
demurred; but as much for his sake as any- 
one’s, Bertha had ruthlessly gone through 
the last of their shabby, forlorn belongings, 
discarding any that were not absolutely 
needed and selling the others for what they 
would bring. She was determined, in fact, 
that little if anything should be left to re 
mind them, Charley in particular, of the 
shoddy, shabby past. And that was right. 
Who could doubt? Along toward four, 
when she had the rugs down and the new 
furniture in place in the new apartment, she 
clapped her hands in impulsive delight 

Charley had not come yet. She had not 
seen him since early that morning. It was 
before the movers came; and though she 
had warned him they were dining out, ther 
going to the theater and a night club after- 
ward, and that he must get home in time to 
dress, he had not even telephoned. So 
much had had to be done, too—rugs laid, 
pictures hung, furniture set in place. Added 
to that, someone must go back to the old 
flat to see that nothing had been left and to 
turn over the keys to Larsen, the Swede 
janitor. The result was that after waiting 
vainly till half-past five, Bertha herself had 
to go uptown. 

Her vexation was justified perhaps 
had worked like a squirrel all day, lay 
ing the rugs and hanging the pictures 
herself, and even the pleasurable excite- 
ment of her new home and its new sur- 
roundings had not kept off the feeling of 
fatigue. Nor did the drive uptown restore 
her. Usually a trip in a taxi was a pleasure 
but this afternoon she somehow could not 


to save, 


She 
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from the meter. It ‘ 
f it were glued there, and each time another 
ve cents clicked into view on the dial 
was Vulgarly conscious of it. It was vulgar; 
he knew that. She must learn to rid her- 
self of the habit, the 
kept watching the meter. Then, 
finally drew up before the flat-house door 
nd she and paid the driver, the 
place and its familiar drab dinginess once 
like a blow. Thank heaven, 
she would not have to see it again! 
The feeling of commingled distaste and 
itisfaction still was strong as she climbed 
stairs through the stairway’s varied 
tages of dowdy meanness and disrepair. 


There was the same battered wall papering, 


cet her eye away was as 


she 


conscious way she 


as the cab 


got out 


more struck her 


the same threadbare carpet on the treads. 





Che handrail, as was its wont, felt greasy to 
the touch, and on each floor were the ac- 
ustomed sounds, the accustomed smells 
besides cabbage —if not cabbage, soup. 
From the top of yuse came a child's 
oice, vociferating angrily. Hurriedly, as 
I to escape it Bertha opened the door of 


the flat, then shut it behind her hastily 

The dusk already had 
mbered she had or 
dered the electric-light people to turn off 


the current. However 


Hen and sne rem 


she could see well 


enough for what she wished to see 


t was bare Here and there lay a d 
lerly heap of pape nd excelsior, and up 
jown the hall lin the living room the 
ve had tracked lines of dirt. Bertha 
igged at t sight of it Its meanness 


ar d 
to hurry 


than ever evident now, 


turning away, she was about 





lown the hall when a sound startled 
‘ 

It came from the bedroom. A_ broken 
box had been left in there by the movers 


Maddox His chin 
s eyes were roaming 
dully over the room’s dusty vacancy 


nd on it it Charley 


was on his hand and his 






r n’s sake!”’ said Bertha. 





“Hullo, de 
He got up slowly, picking up his hat, 
h he had dropped on the floor, and for 


ir,’ he answered aimlessly 


moment she hardly knew whether to 
iugh or be vexed. Then the humor of it 
Charley's sitting there in the empty flat 

ruck her all at once It was like an old 


nt she remembered, one she had owned 
a child. The Dead Canary, it was called, 
the p 


chair, chin on hand and looking 





figure seated ina 
i? ! down ata 
bird lying there. The bird, she remembered, 
had its feet in the a and Bertha laughed 
had no sooner laughed, though, than 
twanged contritely. Charley's 
1 , his face lugubrious, and 


cture representing a 





laid a hand on his arm 
y, dear! What is it, boy 





Charley shook his head. He smiled as he 
did it. ‘“‘Nothi Bee; not much any- 
Wal I kind iate, though, to leave 





here 
For a moment she was bewildered. Hate 
to leave that place? It dawned on Bertha 
t was so. He regretted the move, even 
it had been made for his sake most of 
ill sut why? She wondered whether he 
lapse back into their old hum- 
lrum existence. Then had another 
thought a shrewd one, she considered 
“Charley, not thinking of the 
money, are you?” she asked. 
‘The money It was his turn to start. 
What do you mean?” he asked 
S arm a reassuring pat. 
‘**You don’t have to worry. We mustn't be 
ly, of course--I mean, waste what we 
but after all, Charley, for a man of 
‘ess, what you are spending now is 
As she pointed out, it was less, 
lite a little less, in fact, than either Har- 
yr Gershon spent. 


over old ground, of 


when 


wished to 


she 


you're 


Bertha gave hi 


have 
yur Su 


moderate.” 


ett 


Was going 


was the trouble, though 
Charley's nature. It took constant itera- 


him see things that, to a 
so elemental. She saw, how- 
ever, she must be patient. She must not 
mar her success with him by being irritable; 


e had the wish, too—the same wish 


tion to m 





woman, V 


a st 
is 
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sO many women have of desiring to 
please. She wished to have him like all she 
did for him. ‘‘ You like the new flat, don’t 
apartment, I mean.” 

He looked as if he hadn't heard her. It 
was as if he hadn’t been listening. She had 
to repeat what she'd said, in fact 

“Oh the apartment?” He nodded ab- 
sently. “If you like it, it’s all I 
Bertha.” 

Bertha kissed him. She knew again that 
she needed only to be patient and gentle 
with him to bring Charley around to her 
way of thinking. He was like all men —all 
husbands, at any rate; though, in handling 
Charley, she assured herself she never 
would sink to such methods as Minnie Har- 
nett and Sophie Gershon used in getting 
what they wished. If Minnie wished to get 
anything, for a week, say, she was deliber 
ately cold and distant to Harnett, not 
deigning at times to speak to him. Sophie 
on the other hand, would be calculatingly 
irritable, not to say insulting. Then, when 
they considered the moment suitable, each 
would suddenly become tender and endear 
ing, lavishing kisses and attention on their 
husbands 

“IT got a diamond-and-emerald bracelet 
out of Harnett the last time,”’ bragged Mir 
nie, and Sophie tittered in echo. “I gota 
mink coat,”’’ she bragged 


9 
you 


ask, 





It had made Bertha cold. Fur coats and 
jeweled bracelets fancy! She wondered 
that any woman could barter her 


science against such merely mater 








of course, she liked such thin; 


Though, r 
she felt she would 


loved them, to be frank 
have to sink far to practice any trick like 
that. If Charley gave her a bracelet she 
would love it. If he gave her a mink coat 
she would love that too. Besides, she would 
wear the coat or the bracelet with an added 
pleasure, the satisfaction she would feel in 
displaying them as badges, as guerdons, of 
Charley's success, his ability to buy them 
for her. She never would swindle him out 
of them, however. At the thought she 
slipped her hand into Charley’s arm and 
drew him closer 

They were out in the street now 
had managed to get him out of the deserted, 
desolate flat, Charley hanging back reluc- 
tantly even when she had opened the door 
to the stairway and while she stood waiting. 
She had to call out, “‘ Come along, Charley,”’ 
before he seemed to awake. As it was, they 
would have to hurry if they meant to 
get to the theater on time; though for- 
tunately, as it happened, they had walked 
only to the corner when a cab hove in sight. 
Bertha at once signaled to it, and it was in 
the cab, driving down te the new apart 
ment, that the other matter was settled 
the question of their future 

They had gone only a block or two when 
Charley spoke. ‘The Subway would have 
quicker,” he said, adding then 
‘cheaper too.” 

Bertha laughed. With her quick facility 
for reading her husband, she had been wait- 
ing to hear him say it. It would, of course, 
have been cheaper; it would have been 
quicker, too, perhaps; yet in taking the 
cab she had not been led merely by a whim. 

“Silly, can’t you see what the hotel 
people would think of you if you walked in 
with a bundle?”’ Smiling, she gave his arm 
another squeeze. 

Charley had a bundle, in fact. It was a 
battered chafing dish, the source of his fa- 
mous rabbits; and Bertha had thrown it 
into a barrel with the other useless things 
she had discarded 

““Where have you been all day?” 
asked. He had been downtown. “All day, 
Charley?” 

He nodded absently, and for a moment 
She wondered swiftly 


She 


been 


she 


she was silent 
whether he had been downtown to hu: 
himself a place. As it proved, though, he 
had not gone downtown for that purpose 
It was to invest his money 

“Invest it?’’ Bertha echoed hast 

“Why not?” asked Charley 

Bertha drew her arm out of his 

She had not thought of this. Did it 
mean he had tied up all their resources 
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(jt ] ‘ ‘ ew 

it e remembered his me ‘ 
ent the baby bonds he had bought and 
whicl ‘ ad so ste adfastly refused to sell 


even when she had been so hard pressed for 
ready money. In 
easiness, Bertha managed to laugh 


tell me you bought bonds — not that 


of her un- 
Don't 


though, 


) 


sp te, 


Charley’s eyes lighted. A gleam of inter 
est shot into them. ‘You're right—I did, 
see!’’ he exclaimed I bought fourteen of 


them, all gilt-edged!"’ 


Charley 


Ther 


If anything 


, more soberly, 
added happens to 


me now you'll have something to live or 
The poor dear! She hardly knew whether 


to laugh or what; and 


leaned 
he rattled on 
per 
so on, 
but a 

alculation gave her exactly 
s of it. Invested, as he 

the 


, them in exactly seven 


silent, she 


and listened to Charley while 


He was saying something about “5 


cent, security,” “‘rainy days "and 
terms she already had heard before 
mental 


t} fact 


swift 
called 


t t 5 per cent. fourteen thousand 








hundred dollars a year 

Said Bertha let That's the rent 
for iust two mont ( , 

it stopped him f moment. Heseemed 
I tne ttimet et the we ht of what 
he meant to show hin Yes, 1} w.”” he 

1, after a thought; “‘but you have that 
extr housand | é yu 

It was true, she had. It w t 
thing he’d don e he | posited the 

¢ but it of eady had paid 
the tm s rent 1 the for the 

niture needed I ment. Ch} ‘ 
gapedad whe ! it po t t 

You don’t me t's almost gone! 

As mu s she disliked to d Bertha 
had to be k with him You'll have to 
realize, C ey he said gent our 
sixteen thousand dollars is not go to 
last forever—though that’s not the point 
It’s sweet of you of course, to have thought 
of me; totry, you know, to put away some 


thing for my sake; but you mustn’t think 
of that I thought you'd see t too.”’ 

If he had, Charley didn’t show it. He 
was looking at her bewilderedly, his eyes 
wider ed d it Be rtha ‘ 
It was exactly what she mear > tg 


Do you mean sper 


, | 
said Charley 
Bertha put her hand on |} Spend 
to get on, ¢ harle You m t ise the 
ton vour teet l ‘ 


stand?’ 
Again she felt tired ane 
reason for her fatigue, too, after a he had 


done that day. I 


spite ot that howeve!l 


she k 


must go o1 
The way he had tied 


new she 
leave it up in the air 
up most of their ready money was chara: 
teristic, in fact | 
the wage earner’s usual terror of 
To her relief, thoug] 


a way, what she wished to 


of her hus 





caught, in 
clear 
Charley, too, looked relieved I see 
what you mean, Bee He laughed brief! 
‘Il thought you meant we were to go or 


blowing it in, but instead you want me t 
buy a business for mys¢ r t 
5 le 

Bertha nodded. It wasn't « 


she had meant th ug? t W 
enough until she'd had time t r 
and at her nod Cha 
He had heard of l 
It was a real-estate i 
uptown somewhere It \ 
as he named the ilit a ire 
ness neilg! rr 20 | ind e? rged t 
nature of t tl t, lis 
te | Bert} ed tent () +} 
partne A tire and he 

ught nd d 
As Cl ‘ mé ire, the busine 

r t 1 him side 

I t n é | 

noed 

(} dded eager] Yn 

+ the t us f cours ‘ 

ire { 4 coupe yea MA 

rg t would do much bv 
{ist tw rowl! nd tin 


Continued on Page 195 
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War Birds 
in France 


HE huge motors had to be 
kept going And the oil 
later to be known as HyYVIS 


rendered exceptional service, 
standing 
under the 
ed by mighty throbbing 
Today, as HYVES 
guished 
cal 
through 


ters and deal 
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terrific heat generat 
pistons 
this dist n 
motor oil is availabl 
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independent oil mar- 


Hundreds of thousands ot 


motorist ire getting better 
lubrication with HYVIS—more 
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milea l anextra 


in of protection for their 
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buying 
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A euide to charming 


Let it help Vou choose in ad- 
vance exactly the right com- 
bination of walls, trim and 
roof for your home... 18 
suggestions iN al tual colors 
... Send for tt. 


What roof colors will harmonize 
most pleasingly with the white 
walls and green shutters of a trim 
colonial home? 


, P yeor* 
With a house of tapestry brick? = \ 
. \aek 
With a cozy gray stucco cottage \2 
trimmed in blue? 
Now you can tell in advance. 


You can see in actual colors the com- 
plete effect of any Richardson Mul- 
ticrome Root upon the house you 
are going to build. 

R ichardson, creator of Weathered 
Brown, Opal, Tile Red, Heather 
Purple many other exclusive 
root colors, has now made this pos- 


and 


sible for the first time. 
Before vou build or re-roof be 
sure to send tor the new Richardson 


t and Harmonizer. 


Book l« 
Phe Booklet contains page after 
ntcresting homes, showing 


mae ‘ 
l Qi 


you many pleasing color schemes. 
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RICHARDSON 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
The Richardson Roofing Company, Division of The Flintkote Company 
Dept. A-6, Room 823, 31 St. James Ave., Boston, Mass 
Enclosed find 25 cents aoe or wrapped coin) tor which please send 
me the Richardson Booklet and Harmonizer 


Write name and address belou 
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color schemes 


THE RICHARDSON MULTICROME ROO! 
1s SO per cent thick T; extra larg “la 
built on lone-fibre felt base; waterpr 
99 8 per cent pur hitun / pecia pr 
enduring minera surfacing; r ire non 
fading and permanent; easy to la r 
orre-roof work, ies 
b ther “my ; 


The Harmonizer (patent pending) 
enables you to make 108 different 
color combinations of body, trim 


and roof. It shows you exactly 
how any Multicrome Roof will 
look upon your home. 

Everywhere home builders are 


using these valuable guides. Every- 
where you see charming exterior 
color schemes chosen in this way. 
Avoid mistakes. Send now for 
the Richardson Booklet and Har- 
monizer. They are offered to you at 
less than cost—25 cents for both. 
Please order by coupon below. 


THE RICHARDSON ROOFING COMPANY 
Division of The Flintkote Company 
Chicago, II! 
New York City . Boston . Cincinnati 
New Orleans 


Pacific Coast Distributor 


Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco 
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“You mean eight thousand, Charley 

ght thousand a | 2. i 
Possibly in 

Bertha incomfortably She 
wished it e beer t anotner tin 
ne when she was less fagyed nd iistiess 
fter all she’d had to do that There 
was notning else to be done thoug! ind 
gal? she la da hand on his arr 

You'll have to listen to me, dear I 

on't like to hurt you, but you ought to b 

le to see t gs yoursell, not expect me 

ways to make them clear. You make it 
so hard. It’s, in fact, as if you'd never learr 
nd though I’m proud of you, and realize ir 
every way how clever a ble you are 
nere e times wner . t despa 

ght thousand a year!” exclaimed Bertha 
elplessly “Why, can’t you see it your- 

His f looked he were be 
wildered n spite of her feeling 

1 to ght thousand 1 year 1s 
nothing t s pay,’’ she pointed out. 

[here was a pause during which Charley 


seemed to d 


(Continued from Page 193 














¢ 
‘ 
we 
, 
¢ 
ag: ‘Ve 
ow, his t 
had re che 
) 
on final 
At the |} 
abman. s 
ment, and 
ter that h 
telephone ¢ 





Were they? She wastoof sued, thoug! 
toask about it. Anotherthought had come 
her during his absence If he had in- 
ested only fourteen thousand dollars, what 
id he done with the other thousand? 
Charley looked confused for a moment 
e asked. 
juiet Tell me, Charl 
y told her “We've spent three 
indred, Bee, and I gave the othe even 
indred to Tebo.” 
lo Tebo?” 
“7 He’s to be t shor ind | 
nt him the mone to get wye 
Bertha had a momentary in at t 
t w up her hands in helpless wonde 
‘Whatever would he do next? 
At the night club, though, late that 
ight, Bertha learned that what she had 
said had not been without ava She was 
liancing Wit! Harnett, when a tle knot ol 
mart, well-dressed people came in, and to 
r istonishment they greeted Charl 
pra) ; That's Ben Reade 1 } wife 
said Harnett Hope Charley gives us a 
knockdown to them 
Hedidn’t. Charley W ‘ took Bertha 
er to the Rea table to have er meet 
em, and she was dancing with Read: 
when Reade said Your husband seems 
te intimate wit ti se tw fellows, Mrs 
V4 <”? 
a was astonishec Reade’s words 
! Is tone gave her new, not too flatter 
Y mpressior f m e wondered 
vhethe f er is Harnett’s su 
f (rers t One might t T 
m your tone, Mr. Reade,”’ she remarkec 
that you don't quite apy e of my hus 
na iriends 
don't Reade said flatl 
Bertha did not ntinue the toy She 
€ ed it, t g when she and ( ir 
Vere Y at {’ if M4 meé C} arle ys face 
vas flushed and about Was an alr ¢ ¢ 
essed ¢ temer t | vt ta rt n { ir ad- 
e, Bertha e sald a pti 
Re iawoKel n ( erie into Ww! 
¢ nad alle ( ing W the 
Reade ad somehow a te er unpleas- 
tl) Mi advice she echoed 
Ye I'm going with Gershon and 
! said Charle they ve d me 
‘ r tT ‘ ' Is ness 
Charley!” she exclaimed 











rest 
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e went 
t was 
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could cali it alarm but she wondered 
an instant whether there could have beer 
anything sinister in Reade’s remarks. She 
remembered, too, that Charley himself had 
once nted that Harnett and Gers n were 
r ed The th ly ; her , ? ry 
trepidation, persisted only f a moment 
t igh. Asshe realized, her uneasiness w 
due in all probability to the day’s fatiguing 
bor; and convinced of this ea , 

+ + el he m ist y + Yi ‘ ; 
iny mere momentary impulse. Then, t 
fter all she had said and done, it was no 
t to raise objections, and satisfied 
f this, she was thinking how sh: uld put 
er approval into words, when Charl 
8D r 

If it’s just mone ’ said Charl S 
lught to fix it And fix it it did. In not 
more than a month, in fact, Bertha Maddox 
nce more felt she had reason t ngratu 
late herself on her foresight and resolut 
Even she herse as amazed 

XIV 

|, (tremmpadenadi say astounded. There 
41. were moments, to be blunt, when Ber 
tha Maddox could only catch her breatl 
and gasp 

She had not dreamed it ild be so easy 


She had not dreamed, much less, its rewards 


could be so rich. What made her gasp the 
most, though, was the very narrowness of 
the chance by which she and her husband 
almost had let fortune slip through their 
fingers. The fact is it was nearing midnight 
that night, the time when she, Charley, the 





Gershons and the Harnetts had gone to 
that night club, the place where they had 
met Ben Reade and s wife, and if the 


an ni later, if they h: 





nad gone 


suntered the Reades 





C} It was enough, in fact, t 


ance 


Bertha gasp 





The night club was near Broadway An 
iwning Was set up at the door; and at the 
curb, now that the theater was out, a strea 
of cabs and private cars was dropping an 


men and women in 











eve neg dress rhe place Was new to 
Bertha Unt ther thoug! of cours 
t Ss wast cnange soon enoug! sned had 
T | t Y r ¢ rte of thic + + 
£ amusement places; ar vit 
tne and the Gers she id 
ed to go to another place t dance . 
€ if dus Olaad erent nd e othe 
place t seemed, Was large ind less |] é 
ts dance floor wider avian seid 
Minnie Harnett proc mea, the tun was 
er Among its tract s, t 
or ind similar fa Ss were giver 
gratis to the dancers and is Minnie 
pointed out, It Was great s t w ‘ ne 
Was dancing t pop the others ba s 
with a lhghted eigarett Blam! Like 
tnat said Minnie ** Besides.”’ idded 
Minnie scans Geeadenh Chim Gatitens: iain dua 
nave to dance all night with you ngu 
inging out 
lr other words, t Se t YY ec ) 
struse, Minnie meant one could get some 
thing to arint 
( rie was watching he while she 
€ lr s face Bertha could read a 
e shadow of distaste. It was a shadow, 
t she d seen there more than once of 
ial and sne I t i faint anr \ T t ( ‘ 
is, this, that he should sudder have he 
come rit il ot elr iniends hers. ata 
ite, since shé id 1own Minr Harnett 
‘ ru hetlore ‘ id ind é ’ y 
grew when C} SI 
nY ot g g to that 7 ot 
harle at 
Minnie, her brow 
Why not \ ( ! ‘ 
( int Ke the | ( } 
people, either, who dance there 
11d SO M nnie tittered (;ett 
nquired Minnie 
Sophie Gershon chime t 
you always were kinda stu 
marked Sophie 
It was Jud Gershon. tho 
shut up, ul gil 
A hit iking the cigar [ron n 
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This ain't — 
1 ( p ' ¢ freight et 
R the fr t’? Cor —_ ; 
1 r ss t gy the hut 
1¢ \I 

we mpressed | . , - 
¢ lieter. le row 1 th, re 
S i ere the saw there ort} 

| t lite get ove her ovanes 

she id ma ed Charl hortly after she 
i first met him, and whe e was first out 
ege ind though he had no near rela 

t nd she had met few of his forme 
is, there always had beer iT ndis 

t fee gir her mind that Charley once 
1 known and associated with people in a 
here different from hers She still was 


n Reade and | 
ha was dancing wit} 


at the moment was gal vanting about 





the dance floor with Gershon, while Charley 
nd Sophie were seated at their table Har 
nett danced gorously, at the same tims 
it ng Be tna in an embrace that at mo 
ments was embarrassing; nd { 
edged along in the crowd and Harnett 
ing her past the table, sh« ld hear 
Sophie complaining over the ginger ale sh 
was sipping. ‘“‘ Yeah, we should of brought 
something on our hips,” said phie 
Charlie however, made no re} \ 


dressed man of } owr 





had just come in with.a party of men and 
ymer 











W and as he passed Charley’s chair 
ne gave at On the arm, a 
friendly hello 
Ben!” Charley cried delighted] 

He scrambled to his feet, his face flus yy 
with pleasure; but as he grasped Be 
Reade’s outstretched hand Bertha saw 
look change swiftly. Uneasiness replaced 
his first air of impulsive pleasure, and he 
glanced down swiftly and uncomfortably at 
Sophie's lavish, do ke figure, and the 
swift g ‘ed Wal il! To Bert 
Her hus i was ashamed both of Sophie 
and of be g seen with sopnie So] e was 
isking the Ww ter id a t su 
rustle somet g 1 to d 

Reade spo Glad to see ¢ 
( I iri¢ . si ‘ if ) | ‘ is re ne rt 
Reade ied, *‘ Bring Mrs. Maddox over t 
our ta ou get nnn old om 

( ¢ g ished t wit 

eas ¢ Abou m, too, was W oO 

‘ 4 : ohuninnael sal” ee 
to wv int. His eye s we ept 
ro ng T s the lance low tow 1 the 

‘ f Reade’s } I see } ! 

j 1 wit ) ¢ ne 

Bertha started scious I I 
ourt It was a name she never had he 
( rle ment St furthe he ( 

, , ch ti siinaiath ( 
‘ ' wr terest A t 
S wW ed Reade’s re 
Same | tu used to know A 
‘ said Reade the é ide 
S} e glad to see 1 ag 
Wou he Alert vA ‘ ‘ 
ss the roon At e ne ‘ 
thems R 
Bert WY () \ 
Re Irs. Re 


} the resen 
" n } 
( ‘ 
\ P ' 
‘ se t? , 
‘ f n t the mu 
de ‘ 
~ ‘ \\ 
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| and perhapsa littlestartled. Charley, how 
ever, had his back to her, so that she could 
not see his expression. He was not look- 
ing across the room, however, at the girl he 
once had known; instead he had hitched 
himself around, his chair directly in front 
of Sophie Gershon. As Bertha saw, it was 
as if he sought to obscure Sophie from the 
view of those other people, the girl among 
them; and stopping short, Bertha disen- 
gaged herself from Harnett’sarms. “Let's 
rest,”’ she said abruptly. 

She edged her way out of the crowd, 
oblivious of Harnett’s protests. Her brows 
were knitted, and there was a thoughtful 
shadow in her eyes as she drew out her 
chair. ‘‘Atta-boy!’’ Sophie Gershon loudly 
exclaimed, though Bertha ignored her too. 
She suddenly felt tired and irritable. She 
wished, too, that she was at home. ll at 
once, besides, she was conscious of Sophie’s 
inane and vulgar triviality. It was to the 
waiter, though, not to Bertha, that Sophie 
had addressed the vociferous remark. From 
inside his coat the man had surreptitiously 
produced a flask of the ‘‘something regu- 
lar’’ Sophie had so vehemently begged him 
to produce; but when she gayly proffered the 
flask to Bertha, Bertha her head. 
*“Aw, come on, dearie; don’t be a mooch!”’ 
protested Sophie. Bertha made no reply 

Minnie and Gershon danced up. Minnie’s 
face was flushed and she was breathing 
thickly, the way she always breathed when 
she danced. Like her husband’s dancing, 
Minnie’s, too, was vehement; and all at 
once Bertha had become conscious of this 
and of the way Minnie clung to her partner, 
one hand clutching him by the shoulder 
and an arm wound clear around his neck. 
In fact, Bertha had the feeling that some- 
one at the other table had seen and com- 
mented on Minnie’s style; and she flushed 
consciously when their well-bred smile of 


shook 








amusement gave way to an astonished 
stare as they saw Minnie seat herself at 
Charley Maddox’s table. 

Bertha writhed. She writhed again as 
Minnie gave Charley a hilarious nudge. 
“Say, bobo, who are your _high-hat 
friends—the swells you spoke to?”’ chirped 
Minnie. 


An indistinguishable murmur came from 
Charley. Harnett, however, answered his 
wife’s question. ‘The smooth-f: 
is Ben Reade, Charley’s friend. I 
Jim Fargo, the big railroad man.”” The 
he, too, gave Charley a nudge 

‘Listen, old-timer. If you get a chance, 
slip us a knockdown, will to 
friends?”’ Charley’s reply another 
vague mumble. 

The music struck into another dance air, 
again a fox trot; and while Harnett and 
Gershon were filling their glasses and Min- 
nie was borrowing Sophie Gershon’s lipstick 





you, 


your 


was still 


in order to repair her ravaged complexion, 
Bertha felt Charley touch her on the arm. 
‘“‘Let’s dance,” he said. 

She rose listlessly. She did not care par- 
and she knew, too, it 
was not just for this that Charley had 
asked her. A moment later, feeling awk 
ward and irritated, Bertha found 
standing at the table across the room. 

The two men got up. q 
his cordiality open, but as Charley intro- 
duced Bertha to Reade as well as to the 
others, her feeling of being at a disadvan- 
tage grew. She knew that she was being in- 
spected. She knew, too, how 
had glanced at her friends in 
dain. Added to this, as Ben 
spoke to her Bertha thought she detected 
in Mrs. Reade’s tone a much less open 
diality than she had voiced over the 
phone. As for the girl, Fanny Harcourt, 
after one curious glance at Bertha, she had 
swung about, and now was chattering 
vivaciously with Charley. ‘‘What fun to 
see you again! Now tell me everything 
about yourself! 


Wherever in the world 

have you been keeping yourself?” 
Where? Yes, Bertha reflected sardoni- 
cally. Living with her, Bertha, of course. 
Her awkwardness growing, 
than ever angry with her husband for hav- 
ing let her in for this. She tried to throw 


ticularly to dance; 


herself 


Reade was smiling 


already they 
amused dis- 
Reade’s wife 


cor- 


tele- 


she was more 
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r irritation by mal conversation 
with Mrs. Reade: 
you off, Mrs. Reade. 
you know.” 

““Indeed?”’ Reade’s wife murmured. 

If she felt any interest her display of it 
was at the best mild. ‘‘ You lived 
the river, I think,” she ac | 

Bertha wondered if the remark concealed 
a jab. The Reades live ] Park Ave 
nue district, the fashionable 
town. However, if 
tended, Bertha was resolved not to 
she felt it. 1 lightly 
living near you now, Mrs. We 
couldn’t stand the upper West Side either 
Where we 
smarter.”’ 

Bertha, } 


had to put 


‘Sorry we 


We've 


heen moving, 


over near 


d in the 





She lanchad 
one laughe 


Reade. 
are is much nicer, of course 
owever, had no s 
the rem: 
lip at its naiveté. 

“Indeed?” Mrs. Reade agair 

After a 
changed the topic. 





murmured 
curious glance at Bertha she 


g 
‘A pity 


y from 


whand 
USal ‘ 


your } 
has dropped away o many of his old 
friends, Mrs. iddox. All of us 
fond of him,”’ she said quietly 
She had not 





were so 
and Bertha 
stared. been conscious that 
Charley had dropped away from any of his 
friends. 


to learn that Mrs. Reade her 


known C 


She was mildly astonished as well 





once had 


arley well. Charley had not 





spoken of that either 
Mrs. Reade smiled faintly. ‘I knew him 








long before you met him,” she said. 

Jab. Bertha, at any rate, had the feel- 
ing it was. She had no w to divine the 
reason for this veiled yet the ime time 
evident hostility Or if it were not hos- 
tility, it seemed a measure to shape it 





self in disapproval. She wondered whether 


her own stiff, defensive manner was the 


cause. She wondered, too, w} 


not lie in that brief remark of 


the suggestion, lf nota isation, that she 





sertha, had taken Charley Maddox aw 

from his former friend Of course the 
would resent a happening like that—con 
ment on it and criticize her for having dor 


it; and at the thought she leaned back « 

her chair, her face set, her lip curved 
ironically. If she had not kept up with her 
husband’s one-time friends, people like 


these Reades, Bertha knew the 


And was ] 
self again Mrs. Reade’ 


reasol 


. rennet 
it ner fault She pictured to her 


Mrs 


Reade 


ever had seen the inside of t} 











it four-room 

crib, the flat uptowr She pictured, too, 
Mrs. Reade’s expression had Mrs. Reade 
seen the dowdy pieced tovyether dresses 
which she, Bertha, had ones id to de 
her Fancy, too, Mrs. Reade’s impres 
sion of people who if asked to dinner came 
to the dinner via a street i ne or the 
Subway. But what was the use? Thanl 
the stars, Bertha had left those 
behind her now As also, she cter 
thank tne sne Wit position now 
Vvnere she nad neither to r to rece é 
favors from anyone, much less these peo 
ple, these former friends of her husbanx 

A sudden burst of ta rose from the 
other side of the table Che g er there 
all at once had thrown back her head wit 
laugh ‘Ridiculous, Jim! It was t 


Fargo, the railroad man, she spoke. “L 





every other bachelor, you speak from the 
depths of your ignorance rhen, laug! 
she looked over at Mrs. Reade ‘We're 
talking about you, May. Jim wants yout 
chaperon a party on ! ise boat dowr 
at Miami; and whe I told him yo 
wouldn’t go, and wl he said he didn’t 
believe it That isn't a ne 1 elthe 
lurning back to Fargo, she waved ar 
hand at him Spea 1 ece now 
James,”’ she directed 

Fargo grinned. “I said that domesti 
animal, the housewife, appeared to be ex 


tinct, Mrs 
Reade smiled. 
‘A few of us still survive he remarked 


Reade,” he drav 


and when Fargo asked her, 


accept ?"’ she shook her head 

‘Couldn't, ou. I'd love to, but I 
mustn't think of it.” 

Bertha listened curiously. She had not 


attentior 


thank y 


paid much to the talk across the 








table Once Charley and the girl had let 
Reade and Fargo join in on it, she had lost 
interest in the topics they chose, such things 
especially as dogs, horses and other out- 
door affairs; though now, of course, tl 


topic they were on was different. She had 





never been on a house boat, naturally 
Naturally, too, she ne ver had been in Flor- 


but every Sunday she had read in the 





rT 
newspapers of the doings there, and the 
pictures of the beaches and the hotels and 
what people wore there always had been 
fascinating However, that was not the 
point. What, one may imagine, were Ber 
tha’s sensations when she heard Mrs 
Reade’s reasons for declining the invita- 
tion—her household, her humdrum home 
affairs? 

It was something to think about. It was, 
in a way, astonishing to believe that with 
all her husband’s money, this was all Mrs. 
Reade got out of it. It made Bertha won- 
der. Then all at once she felt an inclination 
tolaugh. Asshe saw at a glance, what had 
fooled her was the glamour surrounding the 
wealth the Reades possessed. That she, 
Bertha, should feel stiff and awkward ir 
the presence of a woman so commonplace 
and uninspired was ridiculous 

Reade bent toward her. ‘‘ Care to dance, 
Mrs. Maddox?” asked Reade 

Bertha nodded. She was in command of 
herself now; and, as she reflected later, it 
was as well she was 

Reade led her out on the floor. It was 
jammed now; and he had taken only a step 
or two when he proved himself an indiffer 
ent dancer, his labored, almost perfunctory 
methods lacking entirely Harnett’s er 


thusiasm or Jud Gershon’s showy effective- 


ness However, as Bertha learned soor 
enough, it was not just to dance that she 
had been taken out on the floor. “I hear 


your husband’s given up his positior 
Reade said presently. Bertha stiffened 
Reade’s tone was casual. Beneath its note, 
though, of affected idleness Bertha could 
detect a curious interest. ‘‘Has he had 
anything offered yet?’ asked Reade. 
Offered? Bertha, in fact, might be par- 
doned for her feeling of momentary resent- 
ment. Was her husband still dependent or 
offers? Was that what they still considered 
him? It was, in short, as if Charley were 
still a sort of hired man; but though she 
naturally was irritated, Bertha, of course, 
controlled herself. ‘‘Charley has gone into 
business for himself,’’ she answered quietly. 
‘Really !"’ exclaimed Reade. To be blunt, 
the exclamation was so impulsive that 
again Bertha felt her annoyance rise. 


“Yes, really,” she returned, her voice 
mocking 

Reade seemed te ponder it. He spoke 
presently, his tone subdued: ‘‘ Well, I hope 
he picks the right thing, Mrs. Maddox. I 
hope, too, the people he goes in with will be 
all right besides. You know, Charley him 
self is so straight and conscientious that he 
may not see that others are—well, not 
quite so straight, so conscientious.’’ Ther 
Reade added: ‘‘It would take a good deal, 
though, to make Charley do any wrong. 
He could only be pushed into it by his devo- 
tion to someone. In college, you know, we 
used to call him Old Squaretoes.”’ 

**Indeed,”’ murmured Bertha. 

She felt again a shadowy resentment 





The tenor of Reade’s remarks was once 
more, to put it plainly, as if Charley Mad- 


dox were not quite up to a full standard of 
_ 





shrewdness and capability. No woman, it 
fact, cares to hear her husband, whatever 
his attainments may or may not be, min 
imized by another. And what Reade had 
had patted Char 


‘e little boy ! 





said was as much as if he 





ley on the head, saying, 
So good so honest!”’ 

In short, Bertha sensed something she 
had sensed before. It was the implication 
that in her husband’s familiar name for 
honesty and integrity there might be some- 
thing disparaging—the suggestion, say, 
that he lacked strength of character. 

Mrs. Hodge had phrased it. ‘“‘Boobs 
easy marks,”’ Mrs. Hodge had termed such 

] 


men; and it was on top ol this, wi le Bertha 









still was digesting it, that Reade made his 
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other unforgettable remark, the one t 
Charley’s friendshiy I Ger y” 
Harnett 
“I dor t approve of eithe f them i , 


Reade 

The music at that point stopped. It was 
well, too, that it did. The Gershor and 
Harnetts were her friends; and natural 
she could not lister tamely to an attack 
ke that However, while she still was 
framing ar adequate rebuke Reade spoke 
agalr He had a place open in his office 


said Reade He wor jered whether Char 


ley would consider taking it If so he 
would like to make the offer 
Bertha hardly listened. ‘Take me to my 


table, please,”’ she said coldly. 





Reade seemed astonished. ‘“‘I beg par 


?”’ he replied, as if he had not under 


dor 
sto rd. 


She repeated her request: ‘Take me to 


my table, please.” ® 
In short, if Reade’s estimate of her hus \\ 
band was as he, Reade, seemed to have ~y 
made clear, there was one thing on whicl \\ 
Bertha was determined It was that ; 
Charley Maddox should not be thrust back 4 
into the obscurity of any clerk’s job out ol \) N 
which she had with such difficulty rescued 
him \F q) 
“You won't join Mrs. Reade?” asked 
Reade. Bertha briefly shook her head 
As she reached her table and Read W 
drew out her chair, Gershon and Harnett a = 
scrambled to their feet. Their smiles were \ | 
effusive; but though the two obviously () \ 
wished and expected an introduction to 


Reade, there was no opportunity. With a { S' RIALLY numbered printed 
i¢ re 


brief bow, Reade departed hurriedly. rmsa worth a great deal to 














“Say, Bertha, your friend seemed in / a the business organization employ 
kind of a hurry,” commented Jud Gershon Ks ing them to the full extent of thei 
disgustedly. \ “es usefulness. They simplify and 

Serth: ‘ - } 1] wae i x . 

Bertha made no reply. she still was I “ee systematize time-keeping, p1 
explicabty annoyed, not to any angered mA, * duction records, inventories. Th« 
It was as if the night’s happenings—the LAL EO , 2 : os : 

“ , z safeguard income—assuring a 
meeting with the Reades, Mrs. Reade’s | ~<“# \\4.% omnlete and te check Ate 
manner and Reade’s air of tolerant supe SO “4 - COMpi¢ _ and accurale ¢ ane . Ip. 
riority all had been expressly conceived to \ CAS % heir eMiciency Is cle monstrated 
rritate her. It was, in fact, not until she \4 {3 every day in transportation, hotel 
was in the cab with Charley and driving | %\ > € | and theatrical fields, where serial 
home that she saw the providential nature E\Z\ % ly numbered tickets and checks 


> an : Y 1 1 11 ' 
of the night's ordeal. form the backbone of record 
In his corner of the cab, Char] ] 
8s lent and absorbed. 
“Whoisthat girl?” 
; arley awoke with a start. 






“You know the girl I mean,”’ returned 
sertha, and Charley’s mouth tightened 

‘If you mean Fanny Harcourt,”’ he re- 
plied slowly, “she is an old friend of mine.” 

Bertha knew as much. A feeling of hurt 
though she could not tell why, urged her 





For more than fifty years we have 
been engaged in the design and 
production of numbered materials 
for organizations in every line of 
manufacturing and commercial 
endeavor. Through long experi 


or She realized she would regret it, but 


that didn’t halt her now. ‘“‘She seemed 


than a mere friend,” she said. and she : 
more than a mere friend,” she said, and she ence our service has reached the | 
aw him wince. “iret | 
gage ; ”y highest level of accuracy. May 

I was once engaged to Fanny,” he said ’ , Pie F 
] Ww ¢ tell vou more abou 


slowly. 
\ pity you didn’t marry |} 


Bertha. She could have struck herself for .,-* 
her crudity. ra = 
“T wanted to,”’ Charley said simply 


“it was before I met you, Bertha. She 
decided, though, that it would be unwise 


for us to go through with it.” 
“I see,” nodded Bertha—‘‘she turned 
you down because you hadn't any money.” | 
Charley shook his head gravely. ‘‘No, it | 
wasn’t just that. She was quite frank and 
truthful with me. She said that because 
of the way she had been brought up, she 


would only make me unhappy unless I w 


successful within a year or two, and she TICKET COM PANY 
didn’t believe I would be. Her father had 


been rich once, you know, but he had 


his money; and she thought I was the sort 112 North Twelfth Street 


who would take a long time to succeed.’ PHILADELPHIA 
No doubt of that. Bertha’s lip curved one 

















r,”’ remarked 








Specialists 
for half a 


century 






1 és NEW YORK BALTIMORE CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 
as she spoke. I suppose s 


you were too honest.” 


Charley didn't — th at : int ; P P , 
epcromartete e owe Numbered printing can help you. 
particule ly interested in Fanny Harcourt 
or Fanny's affairs, especially since s} 


he now 
knew sh as arry Fargo. She laughed y)| k } / 
lightiy a aa pets pre “T havent — S US wow: 
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To bring this food, 
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Pacific to the Atlan- 
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told you what your friend Reade said to me, 
have I? Did he say anything to you?” 

Charley’s face lighted swiftly. He sat 
up alertly. ‘‘What did he say, Bee?”’ 
Charley exclaimed eagerly. ‘“‘I’d like to 
know.” 

Bertha’s lip curved again. ‘‘He had the 
nerve to say something about offering you 
It was just as if you were hunting 


your hand, looking for 





a job. 
around, your hat in 
employment.” 

Charley 
“But, Bertha 

She didn’t let him fir 
of it! I 
you 


gave her exclamation: 


“Asif I'd think 
that fellow thinks 


1 
isn. 





wonder what 





hope 


t be 


inquired Charley. “I 
It would: 


“Fellow?” 
you weren't rude to him. 
like you.” 

She hadn’t beer 
had been displayed, it had been on the part 
of those people themselves, with their 
slighting, self-assured airs of superiority. 
Charley watched her anxiously while 


rude. If any rudeness 


she 
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spoke, her anger rising that they had dared 
hold her husband so cheaply. ‘‘It isn’t too 
late,” said Charley slowly. ‘I’m not tied 
up so tight I couldn’t get out of it.”’ 

‘Tied up to what?” d 


demanded Bertt 


Tied up to Gershon and H tt! Not 
ing had been signed yet Hi till could 
take Reade’s offer, s 1 Unarle l, é 
he said it, with difficulty Ber epressed 
} ) 


herself. ‘* What? 
] ke that? You'dd I Harnett 
to get a job I hat 


: teade | 1 1? Keep 
books? Sit on a st oO hunched 
over a ledger? Drudge ir life i 
bank?” 

“You mean you wouldn't stand for it 
“Stand for it!’’ Bert lau d sco 
fully. “I think I'd yu eve 

were so thick-headed! 
It was then that Charl 1 d what 
he’d said: ‘‘ Very well, Bert} If it’s just 


the money, that fixes it 


TO BE CONTINUED 


Continued from Page 31 


This would have required the breaking 
up of the First American Army, which our 
commander had fought for so long and just 
obtained, into several groups, mainly 
assist French armies, and it would nullify 





the vast labor we had done in 
the 


in part all 
building roads, railroads and all ( 
infinite toward 


supply of our armies on a specified front. 


t 
preparations looking 
General Pershing declined. 
Three days later he, Foch and I 
met at Foch’s headquarters in another con- 


étain 
ference, and Pershing stood his ground unt 

the employment of the American Army 
as a unit was conceded by the French. At 
this September second meeting a converg- 


Allied forces was 





ing attack by all the 
mapped out and Pershing was given his 
choice of two sectors—the Champagne up 
to the Aisne, or from the Aisne to the 
Meuse, including the Argonne. He chose 
the latter because as he said in his final 
report: ‘‘In my opinion, no other Allied 


troops had the morale or the off pir 





fensive spirit 
to overcome successfully the difficulties to 
be met in Meuse-Argonne sec 
plans and had 
pared for an expansion of 

that direction.”” Accordingly, 150 kilo- 
meters of the front from the Argonne to 
Port-sur-Seille, well to the east of St.-Mihiel, 
was placed under Pershing’s command, to- 
gether with all French divisions then in 
that zone. The First American Army was 
to proceed with the St.-Mihiel operation, 
after which it was to attack between the 
Meuse and the Argonne not later than 


September twenty-fifth. 


tor, ¢ 


p e 


yperations In 


the 


installations been 


( 
} 
| 


A Well-Known Secret 


ision had 


This de 


quences, 





As planned on Jt 


we were to St.-Mihiel 


nein 


Keep going in the 
fight until the enemy stopped us, driving or 
Metz and the Briey Iron Basin and taking 
them then or later. Now our objective wa 
limited to the line Vigneulles-Thiaucourt 


Regnieville, which meant on 








the salient; the number of divisions to be 
used was reduced and the time shortened 
Moreover, two Army Corps headquarte 

with their corps troops, virtually all the 


Army artillery and aviation, and the Ist, 2d 
and 
leading part in the St.-Mihiel battle, 
to be withdrawn by the fourth day of th 
fight and started for the Meuse-Argonne. 
About a week before the battle the cor; 


commanders were called to Gener 


ith divisions, the first two to have a 


were 





ng’s headquarters at Ligny-en-Barrois to 
decide on the length ol the artillery prey 
aration. I and others opposed a bombar 


ment, arguing that the advantages of a 
would outweigh any 


complete surprise 


amount of shell fire. Some preparation 





It to be esse ntial, however 
enemy 


Wasi 


where every division Was, and 








nearest reserves, and from that we con- 
luded that we would have time for four 
hours’ bombardment and st react 
vital points in the infantry attack before 
the first enemy reserves could appear 
Although tl forthcon g Ame a 
attack was being talked abo on t 
streets of Paris by even tl linetles, and 
Was an open secret in e, England and 
at home, and despite the further fact that 


the enemys obpservatior 


posts on Montse: 


e whole area, 


and Loupmont command 
he was wholly surprised Ludendorfi 
. 


already had decided to abandon the salient 
to shorten his lines and 
there had 


the German high command or de- 


in order 
reserves, but been eit 
cision in 
lay, and 
ing a few he 
all of which we 


nothing had been do 








avy gur towal 


captured. T! 


pretend d tnat 





communiques 





waived the salient with only delaying re 
stance, but the captures tell the sto 
An Example in Logistics 
Our divisions, tanks, guns and all supplies 
were moved in only by night and concealed 
by day in the woods or by camouflage, so 
that the appearance of the region, as seen 


from the air or through high-powered Ger- 
man glasses, changed very little. The new 
: 


divisions did not enter the front lin 


the night before the attack, and orders for 


the attack were not issued until two o 
three days beforehand. On my First 
( ps front, the 90th D on, W had 
been n the ne for imo mere sea 
n to its rig and the 5 8) on moved 

on its left, the 2d on tl eft of the 5tl 
the 90th providing guide the newcon 
ers. The me system wa ed o } 
otne s fronts TI VI Wa 1 pre 
tily executed exan ( we 
logistics. 

The First American Army numbere 
n e than 500,000, of w ym 50,000 w 
Fren This was not or n the gre 
é i¢ e eve “asser t \mer- 
ical ayu n, i 1 if 

{ the Grr Ar? t ‘ Ly 
down Per nia A M - 
Danded, but Lhe t 
concent were t V! ) 
to t time Ne £ 
the preliminary bon . on t 





Continued on Page 201 
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No need for a torrid kitchen 
in Canning lime ~Focused. 
seit Heat 


finishes the work sooner— 
keeps your kitchen cooler 

t ANNING tin 
She ewelte: ¢ 
hav a wick | 


With ¢ 





Improved oven—improved appearance—giant burner 
The Flore: r 
1 nt ¢ | } 


More room on the cooking top 


Low 
It 
No 
wel \I 
R ! 
R 
N 
) t I wut N 
5 ul H 
i S hat 





The stove with Focused Heat 


FLORE NCE Oil Range 
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Tune in on the HOWARD Watch 
Company time announcement, 
9 o'clock weekday evenings::- 





9:15 Sunday evenings, through 
WEAF WTAM WDAE 
WCAE woe wre 
kK SD WIAR WSAI 
WEE WW J w G ¥ 


WEFEI-WLIT WMAQ 








[ vic hie ieeeeeenesaiaoaeiial ma | The HOWARD 
— Y Watch its one of 
GSSOSfOQGOGOHGOGHOK lifes fine things 
that you might just as well 
have. If you are going to live 
another twenty years, the price 
of your HOWARD wit level 
down to somewhere between 
three and ten dollars a year, 
depending on the model. An 
extremely small price to pay 
for a very deep satisfaction. 
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HOWARD 


LAW A TCH 
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rht o 














1 General Allen not t 


leres 








itera heavy rain prevente 


th the 90th Divisior 
muuthn edge ol the 
lank endangered, the boct 
oO 


a 


ice to us 





) push his atta 


the 


His 


it 


{ September ¢ 








f the woods during the night of 
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two squadrons of Italian Caproni night 
ombers— 1480 planes in all--drove the 
enemy completely out of the ski I saw 
no German plane in the whole attach Be 
ides infantry d planes, the Frenc} nt 
much artillery, tanks, gas and flame troops 
ome dismounted cavalry, and the Britis! 
nt tanks. The softness of the ground 


arm deplo ed into positior My |: rst 
Corps was farthest to the , with the 
2d, 5th, 82d and 90th divisions in line, the 
78th in corps reserve and the 35th in army 
reserve. On our left was General D 
man’s 4th Corps ,with the Ist, 42d and S9t! 
divisions in line and the 3d Division in 
orps reserve. These two army corps wert 
to deliver the principal attack. The Ist 
Division, on the left of Dickman’s Cory 
was charged with the double mission of 
covering its own flank while advancing 
venty kilometers due north, where it w: 
to join up with 5th Corps troops in the 
( t of the salient and, it was hoped, tr 

e DUIK OI the enemy Ilr the sa Creneral 








too heay ily on 


woods that day 


Cameron's 5th Corps had the western face 
of the salient, with the 26th, 4th and th 
th French Colonial divisions. The 26tI 
was to make the deep advance, joining u 
with the Ist the French were or t 
over the left of the 26th; and the 4th was 
to remain where it was. Between the 4th 
nd 5th American Corps. I: General 
Blondlat’s 2d French Colonial Corps, whic! 
Wi to {0 Vv 
enemy from t 
SU America 

erve behind 

rmy rese t . 
Against this great force the enem had 
even divisions in line and four in 
40,000 to 100,000 men. 

A Message by Carrier Pigeon 

The day before I pointed out to th hief 
( orps artillery on the map some higt 

ed ground north of Thiaucourt as a 

proper target for our heaviest guns. 1 
new if we could get that ground the salient 
o longer would be tenable for the enen 
nee from it we could control all his supply 

‘ 

The 82d, on the right of m rps, $ 
my} y to Y ‘ ‘ aemor ratior I p- 
pealed to headquarters to change this to an 
i . ut I was overruled Gener 
Passaga, whose d h Corps was 
ross the Moselle River, east and south of 
he PAS 1; re | i’ he was too wea to 
ittempt to eep abreast of such an d- 
ance. I desired the S2d to atta n the 
hope that we might frighten out or capture 
1 concentration of enemy big guns at 
\ ttor le . 1ué nort! ot us, wl n | Ie re ad 
might cut us up badly when we reached 
Thiaucourt I noticed later that thes 
tteries were not elling the espe : 
trong position, the Bois le Prétre, in front 
ipon which the French had failed to 
make ar mpression i I deduced 
from this that the enemy was hidden ir 
force in these woods, and accordir gly or- 


scrambled out 


the 


ty 


Welll 


} 


rough the 


hirteenth, and the 90th went tl 
xt da 
The artille storm, ranging from t 
to 13-inch guns of the American railroad 
tillery, opened me A. M., in the mid 
1 nea rall The he ivy guns reach 
f vhind the German lines as Met ! 
ipset | ymmur ' The enen 
| vas so feeble that 1t was I 
a y yf she s this he 
\ bidding tangle of wire every ne 
t { u the { ai of 1t was A. 
own wire nd reco 














no deep ditches dug as tar ray Ss re 
ported. For th s i 
me now ] lantr got tnroug! t 
met brie tech when five me 
nad the om! iment tec ,a I g 
> elever ) ) i message | 
rier pigeon from the iD yn that 
the ere in T court } hD 
S107 to the southeas al thor nd 
onnected un, and the 89th to the west ir 
connectior s was the only me re dur- 
ng tne vart itr ed met pigeor Hut 
t was a most Important ( I sent bach 
orders for them not to st« t hey had 
the high, fortified ground nort Thiau 
ourt. With nothing more to do at head- 
t on the e at the Bois 
ef le of the 90tI 
tne wester int 
enforced by a regiment of the 82d, was dem- 
onstrating strong] gainst the south edge 
The German was wa ng in ar is! $ 
suspected. Escaping during the night 
these troops confronted the next day at 
Villers-sous-Preny, when the 90th had 
swept through the vacated woods without 
nfantry hindrance, but under a harassing 
tillery fire. The batteries that had been 
silent the first day were vicious the second, 
and our overwhelming arti er or eseemed 
unable to silence them 
Fifty-Seven Varieties of Germans 
Before noon the 2d Division, in contact 
th the 89th D on of the 4th Corps, 
had carried the high entrenched ground 
north of Thiaucourt, and from that mo- 
ment the salient was done for, and at day- 
ght of the thirteenth, elements of the Ist 
ind 26th Divisions came together near 


Vigne 





llles, elg Klometers nortt west 
ot St -M nel, closing tne gates, put there 
was no su bag of prisoners as hoped io 





the bul defenders already had 

The re action W ver on the fourteent! 
with tl heights of the Meuse eared of 
the enemy and the salient wiped out. That 
da the First Corps too he supposed 

mpregnable Norro juarries, the position 


Oo itfl 























having beer 
we were close up on the Michel section of 
the Hindenburg Line, covering Metz, and 
Y farther advance would have rought 
is under the guns of the forts of Met The 
rmy had taken 16,000 prisoners, 445 guns 
i great stocks oO! materials The First 
Corps alone took 4985 unwounded prison- 
r fron four German divisions, one ¢ 
hich came from reserve and tried to st 
tt r s ad nee near Jaulr or t 
hirteentl b counte ttac r 8) 
OSSE were less than the numbe of pris 
ers taken, and the lay reader should re 
member that army , ts are not 
together what they seem [The least ir 
sucn aS a wire tet te mes 
casualty on the report, if it is treated. The 
m yerer who nides iy I pattie ol 
om there always area yin the best of 
uw S the men who go astr nto otner 
lr $ tne onfusion of battle ire put 
down as missing ualtie 
en tne la 
One brigade ne 9th 
nd 23d Ur . regi- 
ments —made a capture in this fight pos- 
siblv never outdone by asingle brigade. In 
the taking of Thiaucourt 3000 prisoners, 9? 
pieces of artillery already loaded rail- 
way cars and about to be rer » the 
rear, a complete hospital t I t nload 
of ammunition, a tratn of empty goods 
ars, lumber yards, depots and other sup- 
} ies fell to these two regiments 
These captures had one serio-con 
pect. When the first check on the prisoner 


ime back to Colonel W lams, our (Oo 

© or chief of intelligence sf r 

diflerent German army orgar tior ‘ 

found to be represented 7-1 ng 

ne in as much as there were not 

posed to be that many enen 

100 miles of us, and called for hu 1 ir 

estigatior What Willian rned ¥ 
Germans had_ bee 
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ave Your 
‘ribblings 
Analyzed! 


think your scribbles mean nothing. But they really 


; ae 
tell < 


{_ouise Rice, America’s foremost graphologist, says that scribblings 


x things about you. Things you may not be conscious 


elp you in your work, in your life. 


unmistakably indicate the true inner self. Look at the star! It is the 


ibble of one of the outstanding members of the President’s Cabinet. 


[ts angular, precise lines symbolize great constructive ability. 
at the angular arrangement of numerals drawn by a noted 


\ttorney during a famous international conspiracy trial, 


Giance 
U.S. District 
Lhe Ma 


4 


\ngular scribbles reveal logical, practical, unemotional characters. 


or of one of our largest cities drew the arrow and dagger. 


People who accomplish things in an orderly, effective way. Business 


nen are apt to make this type of scribble. 
Your scribbles may be either angular, rounded, ornate, pictorial 
mixed yr just random words or phrases. They all mean something 
for it is your subconscious self that guides your hand in making them, 
vhen you are telephoning or lost in thought. 
\W vi v Louise Rice to send you a personal analysis of your 
les, if you will buy a dozen MIKADO pencils from your 
stationer and send us the picture of the MIKADO head, cut from 
the box, with roe to help cover clerical and mailing costs. Enclose 
thes th the coupon below or with a letter. 
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the American attack came dangerously 
near, the was dismissed and the 
students, gathered from as far away as the 
Vosges, started for the railroad station, 
where a train was waiting, when the Amer- 
ican artillery laid down a barrage between 
the town and the station and cut them off 
by chance. 

German prisoners crowded around First 
headquarters, my first sight of 
freshly captured boche in numbers. They 
were a fair-looking lot, some young boys, 
some middle-aged men, but the most of 
them of good military age and physique. 
They were clean, hungry and frankly glad 
done with fighting. Their officers, 
from whom they kept sharply aloof, showed 
less philosophical resignation, but were not 
particularly sullen. We fed them for two 
days, then sent them south. It was their 
first good meal in some time, and they 
needed little guarding where such a table 
was For the first time in the war 
Austro-Hungarian troops were appearing 
on the Western Front, and the Yankee 
Division captured several thousand of them 
here. The lending had been all the other 
way among the Central Powers up to now. 

A German major marching to the rear at 
the head of a prisoner column at St.-Mihiel 
passed a marching column of American 
infantry. ‘‘Those men are all young and 
fresh and vigorous,” he complained. ‘“‘We 
can’t do it, but I wish I had had a 1914 
battalion behind me. You wouldn’t have 
had such a pleasant afternoon.” 

Reports and comments on the American 
soldier were found frequently on the bodies 
of dead enemy officers. At the Marne we 
found on one a pocket memorandum book 
in which was written: ‘‘Witnessed the 
attack of 16 Americans—two squads—on a 
machine-gun position. Ten were knocked 
down, killed or wounded. The remaining 
six took the gun and killed the crew. We 
could not expect our troops to do this.”’ 
Other captured documents criticized our at- 
tacks at the Second Marne and St.-Mihiel 
as awkward. One praised the power and 
accuracy of our artillery at St.-Mihiel, 
credited us with skill in the use of machine 
guns and great tenacity in holding on. 

The German liked his comfort and he 
had ample time in the St.-Mihiel salient to 
provide for it. I saw a dugout near TI 
court—probably a division commander's 
headquarters—lined with fine lumber and 
provided with electricity, running water 
and all the other specifications of a modern 
apartment. The host had left in such a 
hurry that the furnishings had not been 
disturbed, and it made snug quarters for 
General McRae, commanding the 7&th 
Division, when his command held the line 
there for a month or so after the battle. 


school 


Corps 


to be 


set. 
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The Invention of Gas Warfare 


The gas officer of the 1st Corps came to 
me before the attack and asked permission 
to use skunk gas against the German, as a 
sort of practical joke. The gas was entirely 
harmless, but the German wouldn’t know 
that, mephitis mephitis being indigenous to 
North America only. Forewarned, our own 
forces would ignore the gas in so far as such 
an odor may be ignored by self-respecting 
noses, while the boche would couple on his 
gas masks immediately and be at a dis- 
advantage thereby. I told him to do any- 
thing that he thought might the 
infantry, and I have forgotten just what 
came of it. 

Gas was an important arm in the war, 
and will be a greater factor, presumably, in 
the next, but this particular ingenuity re- 
minded me of the siege of Richmond. 
During the Civil War the Government at 
Washington and the commanding generals 
were bombarded with cranky schemes for 
winning the war. Probably there was the 
same onslaught on Washington in this war, 
but fortunately the army was at a sufficient 
distance this time to avoid its more eccen- 
tric well-wishers. During the siege of 
Richmond some genius sent Grant the 
formula for a super snuff. From experi- 
ments made on animals and unsuspecting 


help 
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a) 
general 


neighbors, the inventor assured the 
that if shells filled with the snuff 
thrown into the besieged city the 
would sneeze himself into a 
cai exhaustion that would make the 
easy. Thus, we may claim, I think, 
invented gas warfare. Another 
thinker sent Grant elaborate 
a masonry wall which he 
about Richmond to a height greater than 
the tallest building; then he 
pump water from the James River into the 
inclosure until the garrison and resident 
were drowned out. 

Grant at that time laid down a mili 
axiom which weakened 
‘Some people seem to think,’’ he said, 


were 
enemy 
state of pnysi- 
rest 
to have 
serious 
drawings for 
proposed to build 


ntended to 


tary 
time has _ not 
‘that an army can be whipped by waiting 


ex] 


at a distance, drowning out troops or 


for rivers to freeze over, loding powde r 
set- 
ting them to sneezing; but it will 


found in the end that the only way to whip 


an army is to go out and fight it.” 


always be 


The Soft Snap 


Secretary Baker visited my headquarters 
at Saiserais and had lunch with the staff, 
but I had to be out on the front of the 90th 
Division that morning, had gon 
when I returned. He, Pershing 
and President Poincaré visited the town of 
St.-Mihiel after itsredemption. The Frenct 
President was a native of this department 
and had represented it in the Chamber of 
Deputies. On September fifteenth, Premier 
Clemenceau and a group of French civil 


First Corps he: 


and he 


General 


officials called at 








and asked permission to visit Thiaucourt 


I pointed out the fact that the boche was 





ugly and was bombarding the town at 
irregular intervals day l night, but the 
Father of Victory went ahea s I had ex 
pected him to. 

Few operations in the war were Di 


I 
ducted with the neatness and dispatch of 
St.-Mihiel. An American 
men had come from nowhere and ir 
engagement planned by our 
lriven the German pell-mell a sal 
e had held for four years. The American 


army of 500,000 


a major 


own staff had 





out of a salient 


1 

Army, which had been on the road since 
April of the previous year, now was here; 
it was what the diplomats call a 

compli. The effect on the ene my, our owr 
and the Allied morale was all that we had 


hoped for. It was well, however, that in our 
pride we should not forget that it had |} 
no even fight. In numbers we were over 
whelming, for all that we had no need to us¢ 
‘at part ol 
Allies, we had a similarly crushing force of 
artillery and aircraft. Nor was the 
at his best, nor his second best We wer 
learn quickly enough what a 
had in St.-Mihiel. 
Writing in THE 
Post of January 
Thomas M. Johnson, 
the ¢ I 
New York Sun with the A. E. F., ques- 
tioned the wisdom of Marshal Foct I 


limiting our objectives in this battle He 


our force Thanks to our 





SATURDAY | 
twenty-ninth, Mr 
who was, I under- 
stand, accredited respondent of the 


view wi! n nad it 
I cannot 


expressed plausibly a 
supporters in the army, but whicl 
share. The German resistance was weakest 
when we were stopped by orders, ne argued 
The enemy was inferior, in small force and 
heal P 

nel I OSl- 


dable, he 


other 


had no reserves at hand. The Mik 
tion in front of 
stated, offering i 
things, that the enemy could be 


the monastery-dominated heights of Hat- 


us Was not form}! 
as evidence, among 
seen from 
tonchatel frantically digging 
Patrols of 

<ilometers and en 
Ahead was the broad Woévre plain 
instead of the pathless Argonne Forest and 
the difficult Meuse country on which we 
diverted our attack. The same railroad for 
which driving in the Meuse- 
Argonne lay ahead of the St.-Mihiel salient. 
Metz and the Briey Iron B 
path, and the fortifications of Metz \ 
more adequate to resist our hea\ 

he continued, than those of Liégé 


mur had been to withstand the 


new trenche 
the Rainbow Division adv 


anced 


ountered no 


several 


enemy. 


we 


were 


isin were in our 








avy artillery, 
and Na- 
German 
Continued on Page 205 
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Ali day long they keep dropping onto the 
desk of the business man. 

Questions! 

What of the future? Will present pros- 
perity last? A cloud over there! Does it 
mean a slight shower or a disaster? 

Is the five-day week really on its way, or 
is it possible only in a few industries in 
exceptional conditions ? 

Great stores join to mass their buying 
power. How shall I profit and not lose by 
this movement ? 

The Federal Trade Commission has a 
ruling as to what constitutes “mahogany” 
and “walnut” furniture. a 

Should partners insure to carry on the 
business ? 


Questions! Big ones; little ones; easy 
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nswer, Please! 


ones; hard ones; many of them calling for 
an immediate yes or no, and the best in- 
formed man has the best answer. 

Answer, please! Answer! Answer! 

To every man there are many question 
marks that have familiar faces. 

“Oh, yes, I've seen you before. You're 
the mail-order-house bugaboo. I learned 
how to deal with you, and that helped me 
to face house-to-house selling and chain- 
store competition.” 

But every once in a while, up pops a 
brand new one. No previous experience 
There’s where 


tells how to deal with it. 


NATIONS 








WASHINGTON BY 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OI 





knowledge counts. Then a man’s answer is 
going to depend on his understanding of 
the fundamental problems and conditions 
involved. 

It’s to help him prepare for moments 
like this that Nation’s Business is published 

The executive who makes a quick deci 
sion may seem to be playing a hunch.’ 
Yes, but the successful man’s “hunch’’ is 
based on a background of observation, ex 
perience, and study 


A quarter of a million business men read 


Nation’s Business for this background. 


A check for $7.50 sent to Nation's 
Business, Washington, D. C., will bring 


you this help and inspiration monthly for 
a full three-year term. 


Answer, please! 
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(Continued from Page 202 
forty-two-centimeter guns. From all of 
which Mr. Johnson deduced that it was not 
unlikely that, had we been given our heads, 
we might have taken Metz and the Briey 
mines, the railroad and accom- 
plished our purpose of breaking down the 
German Army in September instead of No- 
vember, and at a light cost, rather than the 


severed 


190,000 casualties we ag ~ the Meuse- 
Argonne. Or at the least, he felt that we 
could have got close pea to embarrass 


much sooner than we did. 


ir was a succession of lost oppor- 


the enemy 
The we 
tunities on both sides, as all great wars have 
been and will continue to be, but to go be- 
hind the returns often is the equivalent of a 
post-mortem in a card game. Had 
your partner, only held the king of spades 
you would have made three no-trump dou- 
bled and redoubled, but, perversely, your 
opponents would hold the king of spades 
The Sarees of taking Metz and the rest 
of it, had the battle been fought on the 
poe plan, existed, in my 
on the supposition that our 
well-oiled, fully coérdinated 
which it was not as yet. If all the 
had been battle tempered and battle dis- 
ciplined as were the Ist, 2d and 42d, which 
again ww | were not, it might have been 
worth while for us to make the attempt, 
the fact that the rainy season had be- 
gun and although an advance would bring 
our right under the guns of Metz, our left 
the Meuse he of Verdun. 


you, or 


opinion, only 
army was a 
machine, 


divisions 


de- 


spite 


ights north 


under 


The Unforeseen Factors 


Under the conditions that existed on Sep- 
tember twelfth, I thought then and think 
that Marshal Foch j 
to limit us to the immediate task of 
flattening out the salient and protecting our 
rear for another attack to the westward. I 
find no support for the theory that so skilled 
and indefatigable German, 
with years in which to do it, had neglected 
his defenses in any section of the Hinden- 
burg Line, or that he was without reserves. 
The ease and rapidity with which Von der 
Marwitz into the Meuse- 
Argonne, near at hand and ten days later, 
judgment. This latter 
» greater surprise of the 
ird day on they held us up 
until we paid in blood for every yard we 
gained. With Verdun in mind, I do not take 
the defenses of Metz too lightly, and in- 
cidentally that section of the great lateral 
railroad in the Metz region was not as vital 
as the Montmedy-Sedan-Méziéres division. 
Allied army had to draw in the 


now was exceeding] 


wise 


a soldier as the 


threw reserves 
answers tl at, 
battle was the 
yet from the t} 


in my 
two, 


Some bulk 
of Ludendorff’s reserves and exhaust them 
before he was whipped, and as the freshest 
of the Allied armies, the task fell tous. As 
I see it, the American Army, engaged to its 
uttermost, would had an excellent 
hance of spending the greater part of the 
winter mired in the mud of the Woévre, 
flanked both to the east and the west. 
There other such lost opportunities, 
seen at the time, but waived for the same 
reasons that made us unable to press our 
advantage at St.-Mihiel. We may lay the 
blame, if such exists, for all these wasted 
chances at the door of our perpetual unpre- 
paredness for war. 

Here it is interesting to add that the war 
could not have been won in 1918, in all like- 
lihood, had not Sir Douglas Haig been will- 
ing to take on his own individual shoulders 
a responsibility which his government re- 
fused to accept. The great Allied drive to 
end the war was to have come in the spring 
of 1919, but every day of the late summer of 
1918 so improved the Allied prospects that 
by the end of August Marshal Foch was 
convinced of the strong advisability of ar 
early converging attack with the whole force 
of the Allied armies, with the possibility of 
driving the enemy out of France before 
winter. There was, as I have said, no sug- 
gestion from the French or the British gov- 
ernments or high commands that the war 


have 


were 


could be ended in 1918. There was, in- 
stead, much talk of the enemy falling back 


into Germany and fighting a defensive war 
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1 the 
we The 
unforeseen factors were First, that the 
morale of the oe people would cra 
so quickly in defeat; secondly, that Ger- 
many’s allies besa collapse so soon; and 
thirdly, that the American Army was ca- 
pable of doing what it did before 1919 Al] 


these were hoped for: whe n I Say 1 


seen, I mean that they were not to be 
depende d upon suc h hopes had soure d too 
often. 

As the summer ended, the German line 


bulge starting from 


was marked by a wide 


the Oise near La Fere and following that 
river and the Vesle eastward to Rheims, 
where it straightened out again. Foch 
planned two great attacks, one on each side 
of this arc, with other attacks elsewhe 

We were to drive between the Meuse and 
the Argonne on Sedan and the French were 
to attack from the Argonne to Rheims to- 
ward Méziéres. On the other side of the 
bulge, the Ist, 3d and 4th British armies 
and the ist French Army were to attack be- 
tween the Scarpe and the Oise, driving on 


St. Quentin and Cambrai and toward Mau- 


beuge. A Belgian army, reénforced by a 
French force under Degoutte and the 2d 
British Army, was to make a third attack 


intended to clear the Belgian coast. 
facing the bulge were to keep the enemy oc- 
cupied and prevent him from running out. 
Thus the Meuse-Argonne 
of a battle for a name. 
All this would involve a frontal a 


Trooy s 


was one division 
too vast 


1 
ttack on 


the terror-inspiring Hindenburg Line. The 
comeiliiin of the British War Cabinet 
had its origin in the dread of more such 
( eon lists as those of the Somme and 


rs Lidge, and the Hindenburg 


formidable than anything 
In the second place, 
loyd George always had been an FE: 
in faith —that is, he had despaired of whip- 
ping ciaark in France and had hoped to 
defeat her from behind, 

Bulg 


hendaele 
was more 
aced in these battles. 
] 


P: 
pony 
f 
L, 


asterner 


through her allies 


i . 
Turkey, rariaand Austria; and the news 
from these fronts was growing better daily 
for the Entente. Thirdly, the British Gov- 
ernment was dubious about the inexperience 

f the American Army 


it from a catastrophe 


and anxious to save 
anxious both for hu- 
and because of the effect on 


manity’s sake 
the Allied cause. 


Responsibility Shifted 


By holding off the assault until spring 
3ulgaria and Austria, one or all, 
ready to walk out on their Ger- 
man partnership, and the American Army 
have grown to a and experi- 
ence that would make Germany think 
twice and more continuing to defy 
such odds. In as muchas Turkey, Bulgaria 
and Austria all did collapse within a few 
weeks and Germany’s will to fight broke 











Turkey, 
might be 
would 


size 


before 


soon thereafter, a plausible case may be 
made out for the Lloyd George theory, but 
anyone who believes that Germany would 


have quit had her armies not been smashed 
back and back by an irresistible foe in Octo- 
ber and November has only to read the his- 
tory of these two months and examine the 
German attitude after the Armistice. Had 
her army been intact she would have re- 
tired within her borders and bargained in- 
definitely for terms. 

The British Government, 
not feel warranted in vetoing a p 
had the full support of its own « ommanding 


however, did 


in which 


general and of France and the United 
States. France, for one thing, was bled too 
white to risk waiting on the “may bes” of 
spring, and as it turned out, new strategy 


and new tactics on the Allied side, hah ther 
with the deterioration of the German sol- 
dier, kept the casualty lists low. The even- 
tual decision of the British Cabinet 1 
pass the buck to Haig. If he 
wise he could go ahead, but he would be 
held strictly to account by his governmen 
for the result. In the face of this dismaying 


action, Sir Douglas voted for the Foch plan, 
aware, as he wrote after the war, that ‘the 
probable results of a costly failure, or 

deed, of anything short of a decided success 
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‘Painters’ brushes must be good. For 76 years 
master painters and journeymen have used and 
endorsed Wooster Brushes as first quality tools, 
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n any attemp t on the main defense of the must be pinched out b: tt ) 
[ Hindenburg Line were obvious.”’ side 

GWYAS It fell to the First American Army and General Pershing moved | headquar 

WiLL Gouraud’s Fourth French Army to open the ters to sou lly, southwest of Verdun, or 
great battle, and only - irteen days sepa- September twenty-second, and the next da 
rated oa beginnings of St.-Mihiel and the we received our orders for the attack. We 
Meuse-Argonne for us. In bes eighteen formulated our corps orders at once and | 
miles between the river and the forest there called repeated conferences at my Rare- 


running in the court headquarters, where my division 


on M r 
we say ~! i an A Mish Ds were only two main roads ru 
4 a by people Who he Ar, | direction of ‘ene! — The = _ my cig 
i corps tront, leading down the Aire Valley we could foresee, takins 
pee dl they hav, 4 — ys 
ed 4 e 54 ¢ f and maki 


was broken in front of us by a great crater, front in tur not only that 


y lg : 5 St 
ee * 100 of O€ttin mikes the aftermath of a French mine exploded in each understood his own assignment down 








jers and I went over every factor 





ov \eade from Michey, tad |} 1914, and the spot was wet, low and under — to the least particular but that he knew jus 


qn? direct observation of theenemy. Therewas what to expect from the d ons or! 


7 =) . 1 } 
ires * no time to build re motely adequate com- right and left. 

















munications in the front zone To kee p to The line-up put the First ( orps on t 
our schedule we were forced to begin mov- western flank, with General Alexande 
ing our army out of St.-Mihiel while that — Lil 77th— Division deployed with a 
fight still held, and to bring other divisions four regiments in the forest itself, Genera 
from a distance. The 29th was brought Muir's 28th Division in columns of brigade 
from Belfort and other divisions from the on the = of the woods, and Genera 
Vosges lac The2sthand 77thceame Traub’s 1 Division out in the Aire Va 
from the Vesle, in the opposite direction. ley. As corps reserve we had the 92d 
The mere moving of a corps headquarte rs negro Division. On the right of our corp 
is no simple t: There were 547 officers was Cameron’s 5th Corps with the 37t 
and 8824 men in the permanent troops of (9th and 91st divisior n line and the 32 
the First Army Corps when we shifted in reserve. Bullard’s 3d ( rps had the 
from Saiserais to Rarecourt. right flank, abutting the Meuse River, w 
the 4th, 33d and 80th divisions in line, and 


The Argonne Fortress across the river was ear oap ; 17th Frenct 








Corps. On my left, the opposite side ol 
When an American speaks of the battle the forest, was my old f friend, Mondesir and 
that opened on September twenty-fifth, he his 38th Corps, who had fought on our right 
calls it ‘the Argonne.”’ In reality, a very at the Second Marne Between my 77tl 
small part of our army fought in the Ar Division and the French there was onl 
gonne, but the struggle for that terrible liaison detachment of one regiment. 
wood was so long, so costly and so impor French dismounted cavalry and a regimer 
tant to the result as a whole that it over of our 92d Division. This regiment tv 
; ; Zi / shadowed the rest of the battle in the popu ran away under shell fire in t! battle, unt 
\ | ‘ P ~/ ff! lar mind. Because my First Corps held the e French, for their own safety, had toa 
\ | 


\j 84% .¢ A MICHELIN TIRES ARE BEST forest flank, I feel warranted in going into its withdrawal. 


quik kly came to 


“ 
% THIS STATEMENT IS BASED ON FACTS. WE PICKED AT RANDOM day of the St -Mihiel battle and took over was a grave mistake to operate the two 
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— detail here. We left Saiserais on th 























































































1500 MOTORISTS WHO WERE TESTING MICHELIN TIRES OPPOSITE our corps front in the Argonne on Septem- flank attacks on the forest under d led 
OTHER MAKES. 84°. SAID MICHELINS PROVED THEMSELVES BETTER ber twenty-first, four days before tl N mmand, and that the left ! 
battle e region had been held ligt ) ought to be extended to the Aisne R 
Af MICHELIN—-THE WORLD'S FIRST PNEUMATIC AUTO TIRE—1895 AND NOW a long time by the French Second y, iking in the whole forest. J re Ww roor 
— i which continued to man the front line until beyond the 77th for another division, a 
me oapeumies — ———__— - the night before the attack. Except around I sent a recommendation to this eff 
Verdun, there had been no general fighting to Souilly. Headquarters replied t} ‘ 
The attractive Geauine here since 1914 General Hirschau r, was not enough time remaining to put in 
Thermos Jug Set, ] 9. ee } : mr ‘ : 
Quart size, with tray A od Army, Knew anotner dlvisior The fact that I knew the 
and glasses; in the ex- eve and was a great general who would hold the other handle 
clusive Thermos" } P vit ] 
he { ys | had I culti- the pincers would help some, and part 
Peart Finish in various vs . 
exquisite colors vated nis acquaintance inten vely, and my reconciled me to the de I army head 
No. 16728 $16.50 division commanders, Generals Alexander, quarters. Both General Gouraud and Ger 
Other finishes from Muir and Traub, and I studied the ground eral Mondesir \v ted me t tarecourt to 
$t1.450up 1 ; 1 1.1 : 
A ecnuine se mie minute ly under thi hel li guidance dal 1 ir arrangeme 
made and authen tices, be . lhe Argonne is a long and narrow wood as it turned out, we worked e a Da 
ted by th « } si”) rhix . and nit 2) ] Py a — rt 
ne te running roughly north and sou h, and not team, for all our good intentions 
America, 988 * 4 unlike, in shape and position, Manhattan 
Pree ey Tt heatevatone cf the fs for ; : 
; I land. The headwaters of the Aisne form Worrying the German Mouse 
its western boundary, the Aire River, a 
small stream flowing into the Aisne at That the German believed we were in- 
Grand Pré, its eastern shore. Between the tending to go after Met and Bri tron 
two streams ran a succession of ridges, aS our new line at St.-Mihiel, or from a ne 
much as 750 feet above the river valleys, all imp-off in Alsace, demonstrated 
heavy ly wooded and div ded by ravines and numbe f f tor ind Gene Pe } 
gulches, the sides of which were too stee} ymforted him in tl lelu thre 
for a foothold The German had _ been t far east of the Meuse I ne ning 
brought to a halt about midway in the it must have seemed incredible to the Ger 
forest in 1914 and there the line had hung man high command that this new Amer 
The region was a natural fortress beside Army with a green staff could be planning 
which the Virginia Wilderness in whicl » complex a maneuver as to start a batt 
Grant and Lee fought was a park. It was’ in one place, stop it at the peak of its su 
masked and tortuous before the enen ce nd open a new and greater fight t 
st g his first wire and dug hisfirsttrench.  d: ter at another point The enen 
The Fren: had burned their fingers on the knew that we had moved our i { fror 
German half of it in 1914 and let it alone the Vesle to the Meuse some time before 
thereafter: the enemy had been content to nd he showed ye ne ‘ ove 
Gifts of Genuine ‘*Thermos” are do the same, but had strengthened his half In his raids, however, he caught or 
as beautiful as they are useful leisurely in the ensuing years, with all the French, except for one soldier of the 79t} 
lovely additions to the decorative ngenuity of skilled military engineers. The Division, and he learned nothing from t! 
scheme of any room. underbrush had grown up through the Ger- For all the haste and po ymmu tior 
And ‘*Thermos” never duplicates; man barbed and rabbit wire, interlacing it the bringing up of the Arr nd ! 
more ‘‘Thermos" simply means rm and concealing it, and machine ] ed erlal was Managed even more secre 
; | more convenience in every home: like copperheads in the ambu ‘ it St.-Mihie The greater erandt 
ait the comfort of a cold drink, always fallen trees Other machine ere of the Frencl 1 Ari t rt 
| at hand, kept cold and fresh by : 11} fact 
-T ” . strewn in concrete pill boxes and 1eS ors 
Thermos ~ ; : 
On the offense, tanks could not f nor Qn the vent nira, Cre re t 
Look for the Thermos’ trade irtillery see where it was shooting, while French Commande ( ionr 
mark stamped on the bottom of : . . y . ” , ¢ 1 4 . 
VACUUM. BOTTLE “ the case, for only the Genuine the enemy guns, on the defense, could re imarecourt ana we lated e ma} 
\ carries the true gift significance Ps by themap. Soeasy was the defensive that getner Putting his finge n Etat 
— the German had garrisoned the forest with Confl a little est he 
TUE . "AN > = cane iddle-: ly 1 of : ijrt \burge Land- Mihiel region, hes ere the 
THE AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY, 266 Madison Ave., New York middle-eged men of s Wirtemburg Land- 34 range : 
Chicago incinnat: ~ San Francisco » Norwich, Conn Huntington, W. Va wehr division Patently it would be sui- enemy 1s holding his heaviest reserve 
in Engiand : Thermos (1925) Lid... London In Canada: Thermos Bottle Co.. Ltd T ] lak ’ ] : 
Boe ete Gaal to attack such a labyrinth directly; it Continued on Page 209 
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Famous-fitting “B. V. D.” Union Suits, with 
their exclusive construction at shoulder, 
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(Continued from Page 206 
That is where he expects us to attack him. 
Instead we shall attack almost everywhere 
but there.” 

Britain had risen from 53 divisions in 
July to 58. Pershing had 16 divisions 
equal to 32—ready and 9 more almost. 
While the Germans were losing 16 divisions, 
he Allies were gaining about 37. 

We began the great onset on the morning 
of September twenty-sixth, the same day 
Bulgaria flew the white fi: 
d’Esperey’s Allied Army. The next morn- 
ing—the twenty-seventh— Byng = and 
Horne attacked toward Cambrai. The 
third morning—the twenty-eighth—the 
Belgian Army, Degoutte and Plumer, at- 
tacked from Dixmude to Ploegsteert Wood, 


ig before Franchet 


} 1 


and simultaneously Mangin and Berthel 
struck with two French armies, with Italian 
support, between the Ailette and the Vesle. 


t 
Oo 








Finally, on Sunday morning, the twenty- 
ninth, Rawlinson, whose British Fourth 
Army included General Read’s 2d Amer- 
ican Corps, two corps of the British Third 
Army and the left wing of Debeney’s 
French First Army, attacked toward St 
Quentin. From the Meuse to the sea the 
Western Front was roaring with the world’s 
greatest battle. It should be borne in mind 
that a field army has no fixed size. Our 
First Army was much the largest on the 
Western Front at the opening of the great 
battle, and it reached a strength of 1,100,- 
000 men before the end. 

Ludendorff’s greatest peril was his left, 
where his great lateral railroad from Metz 
through Conflans, Sedan, Meziéres to 
Lille-—-an absolutely vital line of communi- 
cation and supply —was nearest the Front. 
Between Sedan and Meziéres there was a 
gooseneck of traffic where the road was 
four-tracked. Pershing was only thirty- 
two miles away as the crow flies, on Sep- 
tember twenty-fifth, and pointed straight 
for it. To have this railroad cut meant 
for the German losing all Northern and 
Northeastern France, and his only egress 
from a dangerous position then would be 
through Liége. His next greatest danger 
was at his center, covering this other outlet, 
against which Haig was driving from a 
Success by Pershing 
would enforce a general retreat, at the same 
time cutting one of the two avenues of re- 
treat; success by Haig would destroy the 


greater distance 


A Sedative for Generais 


The state of Ludendorff’s reserves was 
such that he had to gamble somewhere and 
he chose to risk the Flanders front, leaving 
five divisions to hold the seventeen miles 
from Ypres to Dixmude. Winter mud in 
Flanders in the past had been as good de- 
fensively as an army corps anyway. So 
when the Belgians, with French and British 
support, struck there on the twenty-eighth, 
they won the Flanders ridges in twenty- 
four hours. Albert and his queen, who had 
been cooped up for four years behind the 
Yser in a little villa within enemy artillery 
+, and over which boche planes flew 
daily and nightly, were on their way back 
to Brussels after the long exile 

The First American Army opened the 
battle with 15 divisions, 2700 guns, 189 
small tanks, most of them American 
manned, and 821 airplanes, 604 of them 
American flown. Except for Admiral 
Plunkett’s naval guns and twenty-four 4.7 
heavy field guns in General R. P. Davis’ 
brigade of Corps Artillery, serving with the 
17th French Corps east of the Meuse, no 
field piece of American manufacture ever 
did fire a shot at the Front. With these ex- 
ceptions, our artillery was purchased from 
the French, who lent us many batteries of 
ll. The bombardment be- 
the night before, and 
we made just as much noise east of the 
Meuse as west, for the purpose of keeping 


the enemy reserves in position there. 





their own as we 
gan at 11:30 o’clocl 


It was foggy and misty at 5:30 o'clock 
when the infantry leaped the parapets. Fog 
is a help to an attack, in screening you from 


hostile fire to some exte nt, but in a difficult 


THE SATURDAY 


country and with troops of short or no | 
tle experience, as here, its advantages wer 


1} ‘ 


more than canceled by the added difficul 
of holding direction and keeping liaison 

The hour after an attack begins is a try- 
ing time at headquarters. There is nothing 
for a general officer to do but sit with 
folded hands, and that is not an occupation 
that suggests itself to a man who has the 
responsibility of from 15,000 to 1,000,000 
lives on those hands. He has done every- 
thing he could before H day, or if he has 
not it is too late now He can do nothing 
more until the first reports come in. To cry 
to follow the intantry is folly he can see 
much less than he can on a map at head 
quarters. The nervous strain is difficult. I 


} ave le arne d to have two packs of c 





rds bi 
me and to lay them out in double solitaire 
position when an attack has started. That 
is as good an anodyne as I know. It saves 
you from nail biting and pacing the floor 
until your nerves are shot. General Dick 





man is a fellow addict of this narcotic. 


Giving the Boche a Chance 


This day the hour of suspense was pro 
longed horribly. Although we used every 
known means of communication air- 
planes, pigeons, radio, wire, runners an 
ison officers—the mist and the nature o 
the country slowed all, stopped some 

The army orders had directed us to stop 
on a line set as the corps objective. | 
thought then, think now, and told General 
Pershing at my first opportunity, that it 
was a mistake to stop here until the enemy 


1 
f 





stopped us. A legitimate fear of isolation 
and flanking fire lay back of the order, but 
that is a hazard we should have taken 
When the chance came on October fourth, 
as the second phase of the battle be gan, for 
me to develop my views to the commanding 
general, he authorized me thereafter, on my 
own authority to go ahead independently 
of the army order 

As it was, the First Corps reached its ob- 
jectives at eleven A.M. and we lost six pre- 
cious hours before we could set the machine 
going again, giving the boche that much 
time to rally and reénforce. We could have 
had an additional mile out of him, at the 
least. The liaison detachment of American 
negro infantry and French dismounted cav- 
alry in the forest between us and the French 
did not move. The 77th had reached its 
goal in the forest, though it had lost contact 
with the left of the 28th. The latter Penn- 
sylvanians had taken Hill 
of the Argonne, and in conjunction with the 
35th had cleared Varennes. The French 
had warned us that Vauquois, in front of 
the 35th, was mined with galleries running 
through the hill, against which the French 
had stubbed their toe. I ordered General 
Traub to pass Vauquois on both flanks and 
mop it up from the rear, which he did. They 
moved forward four miles, taking not only 
Vauquois, but Cheppy and the high ground 
north of Very, driving the First Prussian 
Guards before them. They could have 
pressed on with ease, but already they were 
in advance of the rest of the corps. 

This corps advance brought from tl 
commander in chief the first communique of 
the war in which divisions were specifically 
identified. It read: 











263 on the flank 





1e 


Pennsylvania-—28th — Division, Missouri 
and Kansas—35th — Division troops, serving in 





General 
Montblainville, Vauquois and Cheppy, after 


stubborn resistance. 





Liggett’s corps, stormed Varenne 


The failure to mention the Liberty 
Division, which had done equally well ir 
the forest, was due to the fact that there 
were no villages, streams or landmarks by 
which to point their advance. Word that 
the folks at home would be reading about 


them that evening traveled by grapevine to 





mes 


the farthest outpost faster than 





sage ever came back to headquarters, and 


more devilish progressively, bu 





bucked the men up enormously. War grows 
for this one to add anony « 


he Third Corps on the army’s right had 
gained all its objectives and General Hines’ 
4th Division had gone beyond Montf or 
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That’s why good furniture is identi- 
fied with the Faultless Caster Label. 
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easily, silently, “at a touch.” Your 
furniture will last longer with Fault- 
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In the army's center, the left of the 5th 
Corps had made its yardage, but the center 
and right were held up in front of Montfau- 
con until General Kuhn’s 79th Division 
stormed and took it the next day in a gal- 
lant and bloody action. Its summit 1100 
feet above sea level, Montfaucon domi- 
nated the whole region. From here the 
Crown Prince, nominal head of a German 
army group, had overseen the great attack 
on Verdun, the capture of which was to be 
his special glory, and here he abode in the 


most magnificent hole ever dug in the 
ground by man. The enemy defended it ac- 
cordingly. 


That second day the enemy’s resistance 
stiffened sharply. On the 1st Corps front 
we encountered three new enemy divi- 
sions—two reserve units and the 5th 
Guards—one of their best—who had got in 
while we marked time for those six hours. 
The Pennsylvania Division cleared Mont- 
blainville and captured Apremont, the 
Missouri and Kansas guardsmen advanced 
three miles more, took Charpentry and 
Baulny, and some of the leading elements 
got into Montrebeau Woods. The New 
York City National Army men in the forest 
got forward their right brigade to the lati- 
tude of Montblainville, but still were un- 
able to effect the proper connection with 


the left of the 28th. The fighting in the 
forest was bitter, and the enemy was 
counterattacking the 28th and 35th, par- 


ticularly the latter at Baulny. This division 
formed an advance salient and was under 
flank and even reverse fire coming from the 
eastern edge of the forest. 


Too Busy to Bother 


The miserable roads began to have their 
effect on the second day. As the infantry 
advanced it lost the proper support of the 
artillery, which was unable to follow. The 
engineers and pioneers toiled furiously, but 
the task was an appalling one. Four years 
fire had left the spongy soil of No 
Man’s Land a troubled sea. In front of us 
it was impossible to fill the great mine 
crater in our only road, but we made make- 
shift roads around it under the 
difficulties. The rest of the region 
cession of half-obliterated trenches, water- 
filled shell holes and tangles of wire—defied 
transport. And when the artillery did slug 
its way through, it found itself at a disad- 
vantage, at first, in the blind country. 

The battle went on under these difficul- 
ties during the twenty-eighth, twenty-ninth 
and thirtieth, with a new first-class enemy 
division appearing against my corps. Ina 
motor car with several staff officers, I tried 
to reach Cheppy, the advanced headquar- 
ters of the We found the road from 
Varennes to Cheppy completely blocked by 
our artillery. There another and 


of shell 


greatest 


a Suc- 


35th. 


was 
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north to Charpentry and 
When we tried 


gyuNns 


roundabout route, 
back, southeast, to Cheppy 

this the proximity of enemy 
on the southern flank of Montrebeau 
Woods turned us back, and we learned later 
that we could not possibly have got through 
via Charpentry anyway. Though an auto- 
mobile must have been no commonplace in 
the vicinity of those woods that day, the 
German gun crews were so engrossed in the 
other direction that they did not see us. 
There was an infernal din going on and 
100,000 men were trying to kill each other 
within clear vision of a normal eye, and yet, 
as came to be the case often in this war, not 


machine 


to us. 


a living soul was visible 


Reward for Valor 


The 35th Division forced its way into 
Exermont on the last day of September, but 
lacking support and under enemy counter- 
attack, it was forced to fall back to the line 
Baulny-Chaudron and Serieux farms, where 
it was relieved that night by Summerall’s 
Ist Division. Here was a division making 
its first battle stand in fog and dark 
baffling terrain, and not too well led, owing 
to many changes in staff and unit command. 
As a result its units became mixed and it 
lost organization to some extent, yet in the 
face of these handicaps it had driven ahead 
of the rest of the corps until it encountered 
even reverse fire. It had suffered accord- 
ingly, with particularly heavy losses of offi- 
It should have been relieved twelve 
hours earlier, but it was impossible for the 
army to get up the necessary reserves. 

Coming wearily out of an action 
would have tried the souls of the bes 
in the world and in w had done 
magnificently as indi 


ness and 


cers. 


that 
t troops 
hich they 


id 






s, this division 














had the misfortune to come under the eye 
of an officer of the Inspector General's De- 
partment, who reported them to army 
headquarters as lacking the soldierly bear- 
ing demanded of our army h was 
added a comment on the al Guard, 
an action which later was aired in Con- 
gress. The 37th and 79th Divisions al- 
ready had been relieved by the 32d and 3d 
Divisions in the 5th Corps, and General 
Burnham’s 82d Division now came in with 
uS as corps reserve. In these opening days 
of the Meuse-Argonne we were forced to 
keep divisions in line unt the losses 
reached from 4000 to 5000 
On the first day of October the 77th D - 
sion fought its way one kilometer farther in 
the forest and on the next day the Lost Bat- 
talion found itself cut off. The second phase 
of the battle, which, incidentally, led to the 
relief of the surrounded force, began on 
October fourth. 
Editor's Note— This is the of a series of ar 
y General Liggett and The fifth 
Par 
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Serve them tor every summertime social occasion. Give 
the children all they want. 160 pieces in every pound 
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Sealed in airtight jars and tins, they keep indefinitely. 


If your dealer cannot supply the genuine—don’t accept a 
substitute. We will supply you. Send vour dealer’s name and 
the price ofthepackagey ouchoose. We will mail it postpaid. 
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7o other accounting-writing machine has the flat writing 
NX surface which gives Elliott-Fisher its ability to do 
several jobs in a single operation. 

This feature explains why Elliott-Fisher-equipped 
accounting departments get so much more work done in 
far less time and at lower cost. 

But accuracy is not sacrificed to speed. Elliott-Fisher is 
self-checking. And its automatic-electric operation allows 
the operator to devote all the time to productive work. 

We welcome the opportunity to show business men 
just where Elliott-Fisher can effect actual savings and give 
them closer control of their business. Ask us to explain 


these facts to you. 
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undstrand has definite extra advantages to offer the adding 
oaiiin buyer. 

The logically arranged ten-key keyboard makes Sundstrand 
faster and more accurate. Columns locate themselves automati- 
cally. Mistakes are less likely to occur. Every Sundstrand 
machine has this valuable feature. 

Direct subtraction—which means no complements to figure 
and every step printed—is as speedy and accurate an operation 
as ordinary addition. Sundstrand performs direct subtraction 
by simply touching a key. Touch another key and this machine 
multiplies by the automatic-shift method. 

Add to these features complete visibility, portability and 
dependable endurance and you will see how definitely superior 
Sundstrand machines are. Yet Sundstrand prices are compara- 
tively low. They will be sent on request. 
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accounting Every Elliott-Fisher is built ment Corporation through its Elliott when you have figuring or accounting Sundstrand is built on the modern ten-key 

ing surface. Fisher and Sundstrand Divisions problems of any kind to solve principle 
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THE BATTLES OF PHANTOM 
CITIES 


Continued from Page 47 


should appear before us right here and now, 
we feel that it would be a pardonable and 
righteous act to puil the trigger of the death 
barrel and let it go off.” 

Much of the picturesque writing for the 
Jacksonian was done by Ellis S. Garten, a 
youth of twenty, editor of the paper during 
the most exciting phases of the contest and 
later the sole owner. His bold vivid style 
became a pattern for other Western Kansas 
editors in their numerous journalistic feuds 

The election was held, with the usual ac- 
companiments of gun play and ballot-box 


stuffing. The Soule contingent, including 
the Gilbert Brothers, Bat Masterson, Bill 
Tilghman, Eat-’em-Up Jake and Ben 


Daniels of Dodge City, held forth in the 
Merchants’ Hotel at Cimarron, which is 
now the courthouse. But it cannot be as- 
sumed that the Cimarron crowd was idle. 

As an instance of the effort made to stem 
the tide of votes, it is recalled that Drew 
Evans, son of the census taker, who had 
recently come in from the East, was in- 
terested. So was his brother, William H. 
Evans. They went over into the Logan 
Township precinct, in the enemy’s country, 
to look after Cimarron interests. Owing to 
the strained atmosphere there, they kept 
guns handy and, as they drove away in the 
evening, Drew sat with his face toward the 
polling place, with a gun in each hand. 
The two brothers lived for many years in 
Cimarron, running a hardware and im- 
plement store in the building that served 
as courthouse in a chapter of the county- 
seat war. Drew died peacefully in his bed 
recently, but his brother survives. Both 
have been leaders in civic and church affairs 
and the moving spirits in the local band. 


All the Roosters Crowing 


When the votes were counted, four papers 
rejoiced. Large roosters flapped on the 
front pages and the boldest type in the 
offices was called upon. Both towns claimed 
tohave won. According to the Jacksonian, 
the vote was 753 to 712 in favor of Cimar- 
ron. But the Ingalls forces had District 
Judge Strang issue a restraining order to 
prevent the vote being certified. The result 
of the vote, not only for the county seat but 
for county officers, hinged upon the vote 
cast by the Cimarron precinct and the 
Ingalls precinct. The Ingalls people claimed 
that the Cimarron vote was vitiated by 
fraud and the Cimarron people claimed 
that the Ingalls vote was similarly con- 
taminated. According to the temporary 
board of county commissioners, who can- 
vassed the vote, Cimarron had won. The 
final vote of the Cimarron precinct, as 
given out, was 539, but the Ingalls crowd 
would have recognized only 438 or less as 


being legitimate. On this basis Cimarron 
It was pointed out that 


would have lost 
the regular election eig! days later or 


at 
20 Votes were cast in the same precin« 


It was claimed that the election board had 


stuffed the ballot box with enough votes to 
overbalance the scales 

The Topeka Cap tal of Nover ¢ S 
1887, said: “According to re t there 
a lively time at Cimarron. Eve 0 


armed to the teet! 


Perils of Editorship 


Ingalls put up a stout contest in the 
courts and two Cimarron commissioners 
were deposed. The early spring of 1888 
found the county records at Ingalls, as 


Judge Strang had issued a mandamus or 





dering the change made. Further litigation 
followed, and on March fourteenth the 
Supreme Court issued an alter ive writ 
of mandamus removing the county office 


to Cimarron, superseding Ji 
But there was a hitch in the ex 
ecution of the order. 


In the yellowed files of newspapers it is 


orders 


possible to read much between the lines 
Ellis Garten had temporarily resigned his 


editorship, and the 
twentieth contains this illuminating 

“Out of some hard feelings engendered 
on account of the fig) 
some unanswerable articles written by Ellis 
Garten, formerly editor of the Jacksonian, 
he was assaulted by a big, 


Jacksonian of April 


item 


county-seat 





burly ruffian 


imported by the aggressors and backed 
by a dozen or more tramps, and as the 
fighting cock did not succeed in his en- 


deavors to ‘do’ Mr. Garten, he proceeded 


to batter the countenance of a friend who 
had accompanied Mr. Garten to Ingalls, 
but again this would-be slugger was foiled 
in his game. If Ingalls can't trot out any 
better men than he, they had better quit 
The cowardice displayed in the assault upon 
Mr. Garten, of twenty or thirty men 
with their guns, too, looks a little small for 
any mob this side of hell. 
Say right here to those low-lived scoundre ls, 


ol} 
ail 





gut we wish to 


] f 


blacklegs and offscourings of the rubbis 
heap of God's creation, that Garten is like 
all the Cimarronites, he I 


Ingalls, please smoke 


has the staying 
qualities. that in 
your pipe 

And on April twentieth came the bla: 
headline: ‘* All Hail!” and an article begir 
ning: ‘“‘How supremely grand and refrest 
ing the thought that after weeks of longing 
for some coveted prize we fir 
obtaining that for which we 
ingly and incessantly worked for!’’ This 
was occasioned by some comforting bit o 
news from the On May « 


the brought out its crowing 


y succeed in 








nave so untir 


1 : 
courts leventn 


Jacksonian 











The Old Ingatls Courthouse, Stiil Standing at Cimarron. It Was Moved 
From Ingatls to Cimarron When the Boom Burst, in the Nineties 
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rooster again, with the huge headline: 
“Our Rooster Still Sereeches,’’ when the 
state superintendent of public instruction 
was quoted as saying that the county seat 
rightfully belonged at Cimarron. In the 
same issue reference was made to the “ ver- 
dant fungiverous mossbacks who have but 
recently been deprived of their lacteal 
fluid.” 

The summer wore on, with numerous 
personal encounters and journalistic hymns 
of hate. In the political milling there was 
someshifting of officers. The board of county 
commissioners, favorable to Cimarron, ap- 
pointed A. T. Riley to serve as clerk pro tem 
until after the election. The former clerk 
had been holding his office in Ingalls, where 
all the other officers except commissioners 
were sitting. The location of the county 
seat seemed to depend principally upon the 
sympathies of the various officers, and at 
times it seemed as though there were two 
county seats. The county treasurer refused 
to accept Riley’s bond until compelled to 
do so by a peremptory writ of mandamus 
issued by the Supreme Court, since Riley 
was a Cimarron man. By a similar writ 
tiley obtained possession of the records 
and moved them to Cimarron. And then 
the Jacksonian trotted out its rooster again, 
to celebrate the return of the much-traveled 
records, archives and seals to Cimarron. 
Cimarron men also had control of the board 
of county commissioners, clerk of district 
court and surveyor. 

On November 8 and 9, 1888, the papers 
of both towns blossomed out with vociferous 
roosters. An election had been held and 
both towns claimed to have elected their 
favorite tickets. Again the issue depended 
upon the method of voting in the two vital 
precincts. The case was immediately car- 
ried to the Supreme Court, which found 
that N. F. Watson, an Ingalls man, was 
elected county clerk. J. H. Reynolds, In- 
galls candidate for sheriff, was also given 
office. The Ingalls Union then had a whole 
page of roosters and other poultry, with the 
headline: ‘‘Hurrah! Hurrah!” 


Six-Shooter Diplomacy 


In December, 1888, Ellis Garten returned 
to the editorship of the Jacksonian, and 
Gray County journalism took on a more 
highly flavored taste. In his issue of Jan- 
uary 1, 1889, he addressed the Ingalls 
Messenger editor in these words: 

“By the way, let us remark to you that 
the Jacksonian is just now enjoying its 
palmiest day and never will wink out. We 
have just ordered a new power press and 
engine, employed three new typos, use up- 
holstered furniture and board at a three- 
dollar-a-day house. You son of a gun, 
come down and see us.”’ 

The Ingalls people were becoming ex- 
ceedingly irritated. They wanted their 
duly elected and qualified clerk, N. F. Wat- 
son, to have those precious county records. 
He was due to take office in a few days, but 
how could he take office without archives? 
Or how could he assume his duties in the 
hated town of Cimarron? Cimarron lead- 
ers were well aware of the delicacy of the 
situation. They knew that if Watson got 
the records, Ingalls would virtually have 
the county seat, despite the still uncertain 
legal aspects of the case. 

F. M. Luther was sent to Ingalls as an 
ambassador to attempt to calm the eager 
fury of the Ingallsites. He met with the 
leading citizens in a small room. While he 
was making his speech of conciliation, 
someone near him made the loud and 
irrelevant remark, “Get a rope!’’ Luther 
pulled a gun out of his pocket, saying, 
““When they get the rope this gun will go 
off.””. The man subsided, but harbored a 
bitter personal enmity against Luther until 
he died, thirty years later, though in the 
meantime he had moved to Cimarron and 
occupied a building only a few paces away 
from Luther's office 

The peace move failed. The board of 
commissioners claimed that the election of 
Watson was secured by fraud on the part 
of Ingalls, saying that there were more 
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names on the Ingalls poll book than there 
were bona-fide residents of the township. 
Leaving out the Ingalls returns, M. J. 
Hopper, the Cimarron candidate, would 
have been elected. 

The intentions of the Cimarron leaders 
were not entirely clear, but the Ingalls 
partisans believed that they intended to 


hold the county records regardless of the | 


election of Watson. It was said afterward 
that the intention of the Cimarron crowd 
was to have quo warranto proceedings 
brought against Watson to prevent his 
taking office. 


The Street Battle 


On the morning of January 12, 1889, 
Fred Singer, one of the most famous of the 
Dodge City characters, lounged into Cimar- 
ron. He called at the courthouse and 
glanced at the safe where the records were 
kept. It was closed. Later he called again. 
At about eleven o’clock the clerk turned the 
lock, and Singer went outside and ostenta- 
tiously flipped his handkerchief. A friend 
living in the outskirts of the town hung his 
saddle blanket on the clothesline. Out on 
the prairie was a watcher to relay the sig- 
nal. At about 11:30, while the few men on 
the streets were lazily sunning themselves 
and enjoying the mild air, a lumber wagon 
drove into Cimarron from the Ingalls road. 
It had a high-top box. Lying concealed 
in the box were a number of armed men. 
J.H. Reynolds, the sheriff-elect, had depu- 
tized these men for the amiable errand of 
removing the county archives to Ingalls. 

The Ingalls force unloaded quickly from 
the wagon and stood with weapons ready. 
Four of them went up the stairs that led 
to the second-story room that was used as 
a courthouse, while the rest stayed on the 
street below and overawed the few Cimar- 
ron people that were near. But the word 
was quickly passed around and in a few 
minutes charges of buckshot, single rifle and 
revolver bullets and bird shot from guns 
were spatting against store fronts and kick- 
ing up the dust of the street in spurts. 

A farmer without any particular training 
in gun play got out in the middle of the 
street and opened such a hot fire that the 
street was cleared of the enemy. All along 
the block, on both sides of the street, were 
spurts of flame shooting out from barricaded 
doors and through windows. 

F. M. Luther, who had previously fig- 
ured in the effort to pacify the fury of the 
Ingalls crowd, was out in the open when a 
bullet clipped through his hat and took away 
alock of hair. Luther later became mayor of 
Cimarron and a leader in Western Kansas 
affairs, becoming quite wealthy. He clung 
to his home town with a loyalty which was 
doubtless influenced by the events of that 
exciting day, and died only a few years 
ago. Asa Harrington, another Cimarron- 
ite, had a thumb shot off. A man named 
J. W. English, an inoffensive Cimarron cit- 
izen, was shot squarely in the forehead and 
died instantly. Happy Jack and Ed Fair- 
hurst, both Cimarron men, were seriously 
wounded. Brooks and Brown, of Dodge 
City, and Bolds and Reicheldeffer, of In- 

galls, received severe injuries. 

While the stage was being set for this 


scene another bit of action was taking | 


place. Inthe few minutes that intervened 
before the shooting began, four men rushed 
up the stairs to the office of A. T. Riley, 
county clerk, and ordered him to throw up 
his hands. 

“‘T want my office,”’ said Watson, after a 
pause that was short but painful. 

Riley played for time fora while. He had 
two of his children with him, and he told the 
men that he wanted to get them out of 
harm’s way. 

“Tt’s no use being in a hurry,” he said. 
“Mr. Watson and I can fix this up all 


right.”’ 

“Get around and get those books! 
Don’t stand there!’’ shouted one of the in- 
vaders 


““T want a receipt for those books before 
you get possession of them.” 
Continued on Page 216 
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Continued from Page 214 

“By we've got no time to give any 
receipt,’’ was the answer. 

Riley then said he had some private 
papers that he wanted to sort out, and 
some time was used up in a parley on this 
point. The Cimarron man was trying to 
gain time so as to permit the arousing of 
the defenders. The Ingalls men were in a 
hurry to go before they were aroused. But 
they started carrying out the books. Just 
as they were loading up the last books 
the firing began. The Ingalls men at the 
wagon started off briskly toward home, 
pausing now and then to pick up books that 
fell out of the wagon, and firing shots back 
at the Cimarron men who were pumping 
lead at them. 

A number of the Ingalls men were left on 
the street to fight it out. In the confusion, 
some of them were trapped in the court- 
house. Riley and others who were on the 
same floor at the time regained the street, 
and a general fusillade was directed at this 
stronghold by the Cimarron men, who were 
infuriated upon finding that one of their 
number had been killed and others wounded. 
The Ingalls stragglers on the street escaped 
on foot. Shots were fired at the marooned 
men through the floor from below. 

Finally, late in the afternoon, a white 
flag was seen fluttering from a second-story 
window and Cimarron men went up the 
stairway to take the beleaguered men pris- 
oners. They were found roosting on top of 
a large safe, where they had betaken them- 
selves to avoid the bullets that had fre- 
quently come up through the floor. A 
meeting was hastily called and it was de- 
cided to turn the prisoners over to Sheriff 
J. H. Reynolds, who took them to Ingalls 
and promptly turned them loose. 

Sheriff Reynolds telegraphed Governor 
Martin: 

‘While removing the county clerk’s of- 
fice from Cimarron my deputies were fired 
upon by a mob of about 200 men, and I am 
unable to suppress the riot. Please send a 
company of militia at once.” 

Governor Martin, already wise in the 
ways of county-seat fights, replied by wire: 
‘By whose authority were you attempting 
to remove county records from Cimarron? 
Until I know whether such authority was 
legal, I shall refuse to place militia under 
your orders.” 


Friendly Enemies 


General Murray Meyers, of Wichita, who 
had seen duty in previous disorders of the 
kind, was instructed to send a company of 
national guardsmen to Cimarron, but not 
to take part in the disposal of county rec- 
ords. This was done, and in 
quiet was restored. It was at this juncture 
that short-grass journalism of the florid 
came to its climax. Ellis Garten’s 
paper used ranks and columns of fighting 
words, discriminately placed so as to pro- 
duce the most virulent effects. Regretfully 
he said: 

‘The Jacksonian advocated the pro- 
priety of holding a hemp social over two 
years ago and we doubt if there is any law- 
abiding citizen in the county who does not 
think it would have been the proper thing 
to do.” 

“Six of the Ingalls gang were shot,” an- 
other item said, ‘‘but to our utter disap- 
pointment all the hellions will recover. If 
ever we longed to see the business of an 
undertaker boom and lot of deep-dyed 


one sense 


SUS 


demons laid to rest beneath the soil, it is 
now.” 
Jecoming somewhat bombastic, the 


young editor said: 

‘The Ingalls boodlers may hide the stars 
in anail keg, put the sky to soak in a gourd, 
hang the Arkansas on a clothesline, un- 
buckle the bellyband of time and turn the 
sun and moon out to pasture, but they can 
never make Ingalls the county The 
world will again pause and ponder.” 

Relaxing momentarily from his strained 
feeling toward the Montezuma paper, he 
indulged in this amenity: ‘“‘We had the 


pleasure of calling on Bro. Hebard, of the 


seat. 
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Chief, while in Montezuma last Tuesday, 
and found him in the best of spirits, enjoy- 
ing good health and a fair patronage. It 
always does us good to meet Hebard, al- 
though we do call him hard names some- 
times.” 

Another rival paper was the Ingalls 
Union, to which Garten applied the name 
Windgalls Onion in moments of irritation 
In a calmer hour, he said: 

“The Ingalls Union says the demand 
upon Kansas City for firearms by Oklahoma 
tourists has been very great, and that 
Cimarron has been compelled to return her 


rented Winchesters in consequence. We 
want to inform the bleary-eyed, hammer- 
headed ignoramus who tries to edit the 


had no rented 
» returned any. 
and if 
is not 


billposter that Cimarron 
Winchesters, neither has she 
They were bought and paid for, 
necessary they will be used. If he 
satisfied with this statement, let him or- 
ganize another picnic party and come down. 
We think the Winchesters would show up 
all right.” 


Ain Acceptable Excuse 


Another issue of the Jacksonian contains 
this mournful confession: ‘For the past 
two months the Jacksonian has been pub- 
lished on almost the last day and the last 
hour of each week, the subscribers some- 
times not receiving their papers until Sun- 
day afternoon. Each week we have given 
some excuse for the delay and this week we 
again ask for your forbearance and offer an 
excuse which we have reason to believe all 
will accept without any kick whatever. 
THE EpitorR HAs BEEN LICKED, and we 
have been compelled to put in most of our 
time at Dodge City.” 

Elsewhere, in a news story, he describes 
his experience, in which he went 
Dodge City, “tired of city life with its bus- 
tle, confusion and close confinement, and 
having been under the weather for three or 
four days, completely exhausted from 
overwork and summer heat.” 

While attending the Sells circus there, he 

was standing on the street, reading a news- 
paper. ‘‘We stood with our face to a brick 
building, our eyes upon the paper and all 
unaware of what was going on around us. 
Suddenly we were dealt a terrific blow on the 
side of the head. Nearly the whole town of 
Ingalls was there and they had congregated 
on the corner to see Garten done up. 
We took in the situation at a glance and 
then took the thumping. On every 
stood a tough member of the gang, ready 
at any moment to shoot us down should we 
offer to defend ourself. He struck us nine 
licks like a butcher felling a beef and never 
moved us from our feet. We wish to 
announce that we are still in the ring and it 
will take a dozen or more such killers to 
knock us out.”’ He was arrested for dis- 
turbing the peace and was acquitted. 

Later on the followi ing notice appeared in 
Garten’s paper: ‘The party or parties who 
took the Winchester from the Jacksonian 
office one day last week would confer a favor 
by returning the same. We feel that we are 
doing enough for the town and people gratis 
without having to whack up twenty dollars 
to the city for the enjoyment and benefit of 
someone else. Bring back the gun.”’ And 
this: “‘If the low-lived son of a gun wh« 
stole our Winchester will call at this office, 
we will give him a dozen cartridges which 
he failed to take and for which we have no 
earthly use.” 

Relaxing, upon rare Garten 
consoled himself and his readers with such 
rhapsodies as this: ‘‘Cimarron, the fairest 
flower of the far-famed, fascinating, fertile 
fields of the fruitful West, we shall ever 
sing her praises. She is sailing smoothly 
and serenely o’er the sunny seas of stead- 
fast prosperity. Life to her is eternal, and 
long will she flourish.’ And this 

‘**Beautiful Cimarron! The « 
coming years will catch the sweeter influ- 
ence of thy genial clime and mold character 
in keeping with the purity of thy atmos- 
phere. Here the kiss of the ever-shining sun 
is sweeter than that of the cooing babe; 
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Beauty Aids 


Offered by Leading Depart 
ment and Drug Stores at 
these Standard Prices: 
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intervals in complete sets 
at an astonishingly low 
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users 
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merit. “In Vivani's the 
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the Vivani Beauty Set. 
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health and food with ice each 
day. A good portion of them get 
their daily ice supply with Weldon, 
Williams & Lick Coupon Books, 
as we serve many of the leading ice 
companies. Tell us your numbered 
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amusement tickets, cafe checks, etc. 
Let us demonstrate the accuracy and 
dependability that have won us 
thousands of customers from all 
over the United States. Write us. 
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THE SATURDAY 


the limpid moonbeams that monthly clothe 
thee in their silvery light, are softer than a 
maiden’s blusl 
a mother’s love; thy people love thee wit! 
strength greater than a father’s desire for 
And this: 


rooster is still champion of Gray 


thy climate is purer thar 


an only son!” 

“Our 
County, and we are a 
of the boys bring around something that 
will knock him out of the box.” 





xious to have 





It may have been because of sucl 
ture that the people of Cimarron actua 
did build up a most amazing loyalty anc 
hardihood. They stayed through the hard 
times, when other towns were depopulated 
In the 
of being the 
Kansas 


laurels 


80’s and 90's it had the reputatior 


n Western 


hghtingest towr 

Even Dodge City had to look te 

Greeting a new editor of the Ingalls 
hat 


Messenger after the 


countv-seat Da 


Garten, as a seasoned veteran, let 


terrifying blast as initiation to the neo 
phyte: 
‘We are onto the lop-eared, lanterr 


half-bred 


soaked pup who pretends to edit that wort! 


jawed, and half-born, whisky 


less wad of subdued wastepaper known a 
tne Ingalls Messenge 3 He 
to climb the journalistic banister and wants 


Is just starting 


us to knock the hayseed out of his hair, 
pull the splinters out of his stern and pus! 
him on and up. We'll fool him. No free 
advertising from us.’” The foregoing has 
been drastically ored. 

Ingalls indubitably had the county seat 
The 
the Supreme Court which was pending even 


while the bloody fight of January 12, 


cen 


litigation culminated in an appeal t 
LSS89, 
was going on. 

By a curious bit of irony the judges of 
the Supreme Court preparing their 
opinion, awarding the honor to Ingalls, 
at the very time that men were trying to 
settle the matter by bullets and coercion. 
The Supreme Court then consisted of three 
men, Chief Justice Horton, Justice Johnston 
and Justice Valentine. 


were 


The Court’s Decision 


The prevailing opinion recited the fact 
that Ingalls had proposed a plan to have 
both towns represented on al 


boards, t 


the election 


ius ostensibly safeguarding a pure 
election. This presumption of righteousness 
on the part of Ingalls is felt throughout the 
prevailing opinion, and is not weakened un- 
til the reader reaches the last part of Justice 
Horton’s dissent, wherein he 
the Ingalls proposition was in fact made by 
Soule, George Gilbert, John Gilbert, Bat 
Masterson and R. M. Wright, none of 
whom were residents of the county, and by 
G. W. Dunn, who was a resident of Cimar- 
ron, but was employed as attorney by Soul 
to represent him in matters. The 
proposition was accompanied by this ulti- 
matum: 

“Any delay or postponement 
Saturday night next, upon any pretext, for 
the purpose of consultation or otherwise, we 

ll regard as a refusal, and govern our- 


shall 
selves accordingly.” 


asserts that 





these 


beyond 


The principal grounds for upholding the 
contentions of Ingalls were that Ingalls men 
were not allowed at the polls in Cimarron 
and one other township, that returns from 


EVENING POST 


of the precincts were destroved or 


ressed by Cimarron partisans. that ¢ 


g } 
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many We ive 1 
thic ¢ true Inctice H 
stou ntended it the Inga te 
the tw outhe pre t hou have 
heen thrown out 0 the ¢g } + 
was bought by the pror e ( the railr¢ j 
to Montezuma and Ensign. 


( 


zuma by public 


the purpose 


re so] ition nad ¢ 


to vote for Ingalls in return for 








g 
the promisé of the ri road to their towr 
and that witnesses had testified that this 
promise actu caused a transfer of from 


60 to 80 per cent of the vote to Ingalls, ; 
that Soule had given a bond for 


$75,000 te 





the fulfillment of the promise, the 


dissenting judge’s general contention wa 
that the entire county election shou hye 
declared void, on the ground of spe 

acts of bribery and because there was a 
wholesale attempt to win by the lavish use 


of money. 


On the other hand, the majority opinion 


contenade stoutl fo the s of the 
pre Imabiv honest voter ot the untyv to 
have their votes counted, and claimed that 


no prool had been entered ¢ S 


net th rr 
} = 5 





rhetwo 


cincts that went for Ingalls idges 
claimed that in the Cimarron precinct 
where no Ingalls men were allowed, the 


Cimarror men rece ved the re rular v 
cast, and then stuffed the ballot box with 
700 or 800 ballots and conce: 


until it was known from the other pre- 





cincts how many votes were neces 
enough fraudulent ballots were left of the 
700 or 800 to carry the election |} ibout 


forty votes 

The positions of the three justices were 
the same in ruling upon the motion for a re¢ 
hearing as upon the main issue. The county 


seat went to Ingalls 


One of the Jacksonian’s answe to ¢ 
decision of the Supreme Court w the 
publication of a boom edition glorifying 
Cimarron and Gray County and pred ng 
great prosperity and growtl But it wa 
whistling against the wind. It was 











ng the fact that the people of Monte- 


put y and seemed to be mcealing the 
resuits, that a wholesale progran f , ¢ 
box stuffing was performed ir marror 
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Journalism means more than 

mere knowledge of writing 

Wee N you hear some famous person say, 
I owe my success to my newspaper 


you know that he (or she) is refer 


iinin 
ring tosomething far more powerfulthan mere 
bility to write. Journalism breeds greatness 

t only because it helps you master words 
but also because it helps you master life. 

Now i can take a course in real journal- 
ism, living at home—learning from active 
New York reporters and editors. In other 
, is, basic training for all kinds of writ- 


practical experience with the 


plus the 











in I 
P ies of life that only journalism can give. 
It’s just as though you were trying to “make 
good”’ on a great metropolitan daily. 
The cost is less than a month’s living expenses 
a resident college 
An resting test—simple but a challenge to 
t eally wants to write will be sent 
f iterested. No obligation. We have 
€ his test y that we may know some 
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ow—and try it. Coupon for convenience 
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that the farmers fresh from the Fast did not 
understand the climate. Unfavorable years 
came. The Cherokee Strip of the Indian 
Territory, the last great tract of free home- 
stead land, was opened for settlement, and 
the land-hungry transients of Gray County 
went there. A period of national hard 
times came and the people in general be- 
came dispirited. The Soule irrigation ditch 
did not work satisfactorily. The Soule rail- 
road to Montezuma was taken up and 
junked for lack of business. Soule College 
had no students. The sugar factory did not 
materialize. The glittering soap bubble had 
burst. Ingallsshrank to half a dozen houses. 

Asa T. Soule died a year after the 
Cimarron-Ingalls fight, on January 17, 
1890, at the age of sixty-five. The eulogy 
printed in the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle the next day implied that he was 
not the deep-dyed villain that he had been 
pictured by his Western opponents. 

Born on the farm, he became interested 
in patent medicine when still a young man 
and in 1872 acquired an interest in a com- 
pany, then situated at Canandaigua, New 
York, finally obtaining control. In 1878 he 
conceived the idea of using the boat-racing 
craze, then at its height, as an advertising 
medium. Courtney and Hanlan rowed their 
famous race at Lachine, on the St. Lawrence 
River, under the auspices of his company. 
This was followed next year by a regatta on 
the Potomac and later by the famous fiasco 
of Courtney and Hanlan at Chautauqua 
Lake, New York. Not satisfied with this, 
Mr. Soule instituted a regatta on the Parra- 
matta River, Sydney, Australia. This period 
was theturning point, and the company be- 
came a highly profitable venture. Branches 
were established in Canada and Australia. 
Another advertising scheme was the use of 
a baseball nine which traveled over the 
country extolling the virtues of his wares. 
In the 80’s he became interested in the 
Southwestern Kansas venture, and in this 
probably found his most exciting diversion 


A Bit of Irony 


At a meeting of the Gray County com- 
missioners in January, 1893, a petition was 
presented which was claimed to consist of 
three-fifths of the voters of the county, 
asking that another county-seat election be 
held. The commissioners called an election 
for February 13, 1893, and it was a quiet 
one, resulting in a vote of 304 to 269 in 
favor of Cimarron. The records were trans- 
ferred to Cimarron in an orderly way on 
February nineteenth. A short time later 
attorneys in behalf of Ingalls filed a motion 
of appeal, but it was never perfected or 
prosecuted, and the case was dismissed for 
want of prosecution. Cimarron, with the 
same dogged determination that defied 
Soule, fought its way through the years of 
depression 3y a queer bit of irony, Ellis 
Garten purchased the wooden building 
which had served as a courthouse in Ingalls, 
moved it to Cimarron and used it as a print- 
ing office until his death in 1906. 

In recent years, as the farmers 
adapted themselves to the climate 


have 
and 
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have evolved drought-resistant crops and 
methods, Gray County has become a rich 
agricultural district, fulfilling the dreams of 
those who are dead. The towns of Ensign 
and Montezuma, which disappeared com- 
pletely after the boom, have reappeared on 
the newly constructed Santa Fe branch out 
of Dodge City, which follows or parallels 
the old Soule grade, traces of which may 
still be seen here and there. About fifteen 
years ago the old Soule ditch was reopened 
and an effort made to furnish water by 
means of a new idea in irrigation engineer- 
ing—a sump, or deep canal dug parallel te 
the Arkansas River for half a mile, receiv- 
ing seepage water from the sand stratum of 
the bottom land--the underflow of the 
Arkansas Valley. But the sump was de- 
stroyed by a flood and the ditch was finally 
abandoned. Now the irrigation in the 
valley in Gray County is done by individual 
gasoline, fuel-oil or electric pumps. 


The Vanity of Man 


The county produced 4,000,000 bushels of 
wheat in 1924 and excellent crops in 1925and 
1926. The tractor and combine harvester- 
thresher have revolutionized farming. Sum- 
mer fallowing and other modern methods 
of tillage have destroyed most of the old fear 
of drought and hot winds. Sober stability 
has replaced the feverish enthusiasm of forty 
years ago. 

Next summer the final chapter of the 
county-seat war will be finished when a new 
Gray County courthouse is built at Cimar- 
ron. The funds are already available, 
having been raised by a special levy for the 
past three years. There had been occasional 
mutterings, growing less with time, like the 
echoes of a thunder roll, from other quarters, 
but the levy was made and no opposition 
appeared. The present courthouse is the 
old Merchants’ Hotel, where Soule’s outfit 
held forth on election day. 

Soule, with his fortune and his glittering 
dream for the transformation of a political 
division two-thirds as large as the state of 
Rhode Island, is only a quaint memory. 
His forces are scattered. The old dry ditch, 
beside the scars of the Old Santa Fé Trail, 
worms its way along the north side of the 
Arkansas Valley, grimly furrowing the brow 
of the hills. Occasionally a town boy will 
pick an old bullet out of the wooden wall of 
a surviving building. Cimarron shrank to 
a hamlet of less than 200 people in the 90’s, 
but in recent years it has grown to a popu- 
lation of about 600. For many years there 
reigned a silence almost of desolation, but 
now there is brisk activity. 

Ellis Garten, Bat Masterson, Bill Tilgh- 
man and the rest of the principal char- 
acters of the drama are dead. And the 
little world of Gray County goes on in 
much the same way as it would have gone 
if men had not thrown millions of dollars 
into the adventure, shouted words of de- 
fiance, and shot one another down in hot 
blood. 


This is the second of a series of 


The next will appear in an 


Editor's Note 
articles by Mr 


early issue 


Peterson 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Continued from Page 38 


time, and a plate of cream and a fox trot 
was all he'd stay for. He said he used to 
be nuts about Ellen, but now he’d got in 
with a bunch of better lookers, and just to 
show good feeling, he thought he’d come to 
the wedding and have one dance with her. 

The music was playing ‘‘ Tonight you be- 
long to me,” and before anybody could stop 
him, he tapped Harry and grabbed off 
Ellen. 

She'd been wishing someone would cut 
n, for Harry was a dead hoofer and had 
no line; and you bet when she saw who it 
vas she come to his arms, just like that. 
Harry, the flop, just stood and looked after 
them scaredlike, and Ellen gave him one 
scornful look and whispered to Lochinvar, 
‘*He’s duck soup!” 


“So’s your old man,” says Lochinvar, 
and when they reached the side door, he 
pulled her outside, and into his Leapin’ 
Lena, and stepped on the gas. 

“‘T can see them bozos in limousines chas- 
ing us on these muddy roads!”’ he says. 
“Before they know what it’s all about, 
we'll be married by the nearest minister 
and in that way we'll save the expense of a 
big wedding too. You see, I haven't forgot 
the Scotch,”’ he says, and Ellen laughed, 
like she always did at his wise cracks, and 
so they got married and lived happy ever 
after. Now you hand that in, Minnie, and 
I bet you'll get Excellent on it. I'll say 
you're the lucky little girlie to have daddy’s 
education stay by him so good! 

—Corrinne Rockwell Swain. 
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1 this new package appeal grown-ups and children 
alike. With the approval of their parents, boys and 
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Breathes 


An Instant Success! 


Get under a = 
CARADINE AIRWAY 


For Cool Comfort! 
A Style for Every Face and Every Place 


Millions are wearing Caradine straw hats and here’s the answer 





the special ventilated feature (Design patented February 16, 
1926), found only in a Caradine, creates a circulation of fresh air 





it all times. Every hole is a ventilator and is scientifically placed. Men's Fedora “4 
It lets the cool air in and the heated air out. That means cool Model 346 § 
comfort and a fresh, healthy scalp in hot weather. es tal et o 
every Caradine is extremely cool, comfortable and durable. «Soho The bé iil 
: . ; I 16, Model $3053 te 
(set your Caradine hat from your dealer. He has a variety of , Pinch. (Weight 234 
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i Caradine or you'll miss the comforts of the special ventilated —- rm 
You can be sure because the name Caradine is stamped 
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hat in the large illustration is the Caradine Airway No. 340. 
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vhere. If your dealer hasn't it, send 75¢ in stamps, 
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Stamping mail by hand is wasteful of 
time, stamps, money. 


Ithas been replaced in more than 
100,000 offices by the thriftier, 
quicker, cleaner Multipost way. The 
Multipost accomplishes five hand 
operations in one. Kee ps stamps, in 
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one used. Discourages misuse. Mod- 
ernizes mailing and pays for itself 
in any office. 
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Privacy in the Garden 


ys SOME 
columns I have 
is the most 
} 

} 


of the former writing in these 
tried to show that plar 
important consideratior r 
ing a garden; that axis, or the 


the house to the garden by means of an 
¥ a 


imaginary line, and general re! 
to garden and garden to 
the first importance to the 


is to be 


nouse, ail 


successful mak 
ing of a place that really beauti- 

1. If these few principles are kept in 
mind and acted upon, there will be a unity, 
a harmony, an order which them- 
selves lovely. If these 
and they can be put into practice in 
an informally planned garden as well as ina 
formal one—all will | at the bottom 
and no amount of fine planting or success- 
can 
There is no use in mincing matte 
gard to the need of plan, vital fact 
that all must be related in gardening. Here 
is the saving of labor, money and time 
This is the one way 


are in 


basic ideas are not 


used 
e wrong 
these mistakes 


ful growing cover up 





rs with re- 


or the 


true 
and only to the really 
good garden. 

In planning and planting 
there are three or 
used by landscape architects whic! 
to tl 


a garden, how 


ever, four terms often 


apply 
e little garden exactly as they do to the 
large one. These are such words as privacy, 
mystery, In the small lot 
objectives can be attained, if one only knows 
how to doit. Why do we want these things? 
Why are we not content to see our gardens 


these 





surprise. 


one spreading glare of sunlight, one flat ex- 
panse of brightness? Because there is noth- 
ing quiet or restful when this is the case 
The garden is, or should be, the place of 


contrast between the rest of life and itself. 


It is a retreat for the active man or womar 


who, when he can rest, must look at some 

thing tranquil, quieting and lovely. Our 
inmost selves demand this kind of place to 
which to withdraw from all outside. If you 


have no garden, get one; make a 


neart 


way to 


’s need. 


Remoteness Near at Hand 





But how can surprise, mystery, privacy, 
be obtained on seventy-five by a hundred 
feet? By the use of |} and rose or 
vine covered trellises, I believe. Let us 





for instance, tl 


suppose 


hand corner of your ground there stands an 
elm of good size. Below that elm a little 
curving platform of brick or of irregular 


might be laid, a high 
could 


wit! standing 


nedge ol 
iZ i 


paving 


privet t 


be set, or some si 


ilade 


ade 


shrub such as p! 





mock orange—to follow the line of the 
curve of flagging. Two openings could be 
left, one at the extreme right as you ap- 


other at 
Both 


should lead to walks run- 


proach the elm from the house, the 
the other end of the curve of hedge. 


of these openings 








ning in the direction in which they are 
needed Be s not 
needed is ever it wl be a fallure 
from the start unless it has a reason for 
existence. This little arrangement is the 





h | ob- 
privacy. A 
should, of course, run around the 
back of the elm also, and if this is im- 
le, then a hig 
red with some such quick-growing and 
that charming 
vitis heterophylla 


would be pli 


hink for the 


screen ol 


simplest of whi can t 


hedge or 


taining of 


shrubbery 





poss h green-painted trellis, 
cove 
good-looking vine as orna 


mental grape, 
foot of the elm there 


ating of house 


are of 


JF =|DOOIR 


eats, benche y ‘ 

us . ] re tnere ( 
wished to rea est wit! ‘ ‘ 
t tne ite “ ever ‘ 
own fan 

Such se ] y S r er t ‘ 
ess attributes of a ga er N ? i j 
was called uy ton ¢ me nt 
gestions a small house standing 1 
went eet bach om the eet | 
hardly believe it as I looke put 4inst the 
wall of this house facing the street there 
was Dulit a tre sed are? asne r " ha 
wooden seat below, also built ir 




















that the architect of t Ist ¢ 
nave thought that anyone wou nave t 
for rest or pleasure in so expose 1 t 
this?”’” Iam juite sure r ne wr 1 have 
done s Even the idea of the front porcl 
s going from America now, especially since 
there are no wer beautiful horses to be 
seen or ur streets, nothing but the sour 
and fur f the automobile, signifying 
nothing, and in some uses, W e thar 
nothing We are n ated inst es 
learning to build our small houses close t 
the sidewalk edge as they di Erglan 
the kitchens n the street and the | ng 
the ng all possibie space f 
one e use and er ment ( 
Zed people do not care to see ne genera 
public as their most important p ospect 
from their doors, it pul 
} issed and wil ] xg i 
to look at now riving of 
machinery. No, to have 
before us is the rush and 
hurry; the iim beauty of we ept gra 
a Ww fine trees and the brigntness and scent 
f flowers nd a our vn ir sed 
Dit of grour | Or on 
The garde 1 led off ir 
ts various I € st gy t 
pleasant retired sitting places Hedges of 
the tall bush honevsuckle, wl } ps beau 
tifu \ or even f spirea ant tte 
clipped, will give somewhat the effect of ar 
evergreen hedge as far as walling in is cor 
cerned A small part of the ¢ len might 
be made into a little out-of-door room witt 
such high hedges for walls, I | flagging 
for the floor and one overhar ging tree for 
shade and coolness. Here would be mys 
tery no one W ua T N I the existence 
of such a place until he reached Here 
would be surprise, for at the entrance there 
would be an unexpectedly pretty and at- 
tractive sight: and here would be a certair 


sense ol 


at hand. 

| pon the first means « f a¢ uring privacy 
we have not touched here; it is the inclos 
ing of the whole place with hedg shrul 
beries or trees that curious eyes n y 
always be upon us as we work or play ir 
our gardens. The wall of bricl , 
the loveliest of a r sing expedier \ 
really protecting hedge is next be t 
the old-fashione fence espe i ere 
the type ol ise impli ence . 
to be despised pome ( ( 
must and should ( ( 
the imaginar 
since pr f ems¢ ‘ 
There ’ 
I s M I k 














remoteness secured In a place near 
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IMPERIALISM; WA&IR 3 
INSIDE JOBS 


(Continued from Page 4 


If those masses really want us to stay 
out I am for staying out. 

If those masses want us to stay in they 
must either guarantee a protection equal to 
our own standard, or accept the estab- 
lished right of international law for the 
enforcement of rights necessary to induce 
foreign brains and foreign investments to 
go to the help and development of back- 
ward peoples. And if anyone, like my cor- 
respondent from Washington, tries to say 
that ‘‘backward”’ is the wrong word and 
that such civilizations as need the assist- 
ance of exchange, investment, teaching, 
education, sanitation, orderliness from the 
outside world are superior, or if left to stew 
in their own grease are likely to become 
superior, tell him or her to pack up his 
mawkish sentimentality and take it for a 
view of the masses of unfortunate, 
poor, starved, unclothed, illiterate, dis- 
eased, dirty sufferers. Sometimes it is the 
natives and not our false liberals who know 
that their gravest misfortune would be to 
have the outside world abandon them to 
their own crooked, fair-spoken politicians, 
to a native genius for disorganization, to 
the tragedy of a self-determination they 
do not want, and to a chaos and jelly of 
degeneracy menacing to everyone inside 
and outside their country. 

Let us be liberals. Let us be for democ- 
racy. Let us be ready, when the masses of 
a people really do not want us, to stay 
away or to get out. Let us stand for all the 
national aspirations any mass of any for- 


real 


eign people can attain. 

But we can do no end of harm to those 
masses by telling them that they are fit to 
govern or develop themselves, especially if 
they are not. 

We can do no end of harm if we allow our 
benevolent ignoramus class to retail to us 
the goose stuffing wholesaled to them by 
the propaganda of the following: 1. Those 
international bankers who want to wipe out 


debts to bolster up their own loans. 2. 
Concession-hunting business in Russia, 


which will agree to see red for the price 
of a privilege and which has at this mo- 
ment emissaries and publicity agents in 
Russia. 3. Our pinks, whether they be 
professors, teachers or employes of our 
canned-thought foundations and councils, 
who give aid and comfort to enemies of our 
type of civ ilization by helping Russia to do 
an inside job on another victim peopie 


Consider the Masses 


The harm done is not half so costly to us 
as it is to the masses of countries which we 
abandon either rapine by subversive 
propaganda or to crooked or incompetent 
politica! and bandit leaders preaching na- 
tionalism, or to utter incompetence for self- 
government or to complete inability to 
create an economic organization which will 
guarantee either good order or food for the 
stomachs of the millions. 

With this thought in mind let us take a 
world tour in these pages and look at things 
realities and not as things to fit into 


to 


as 
any ism. 

Let us look at the inside jobs being done. 

Let us look at the charges of imperialism. 

Let us ask ourselves whether the doctrine 
of self-determination does not often closely 
approach the remark of Cain. Cain was 
active in destruction, but it is possible to 
be passive in destruction. It 
walk and say, “Am I my 
keeper? 

The whole battalion of subversive forces 
in the world today, whether or not directed 
by the Third International from Moscow, 
are asking us and all orderly nations to get 
out of here and get out of there. The 
plausible soft grounds are moral grounds, 
or grounds of national aspiration, or grounds 
that wipe whole foundations of 
international law to which sovereign states 


1s possible to 


away brother’s 


away the 


submit a part of their sovereignty when 
they join the family of nations, or grounds 
often founded upon organized propaganda 
for which, I regret to say, some of our so- 
called best minds are gulls. The object of 
this drive for exclusion of foreign influence 
or aid in backward countries is so that the 
subversive forces may step in. 

If anything is absurd in the world today 
it is the attempt on the part of certain pink 
and false liberal propagandists to make us 
believe that communistic forces under the 
direct control of the Third International in 
Moscow are not behind much of the disor- 
der, confusion, the clamor against imperial- 
ism, the antiforeign agitation and violence 
in Egypt and Mexico, India and China and 
other countries. 

It is ridiculous to heed those who say that 
in China the character of the agricultural 
masses is not adapted to communism; 
neither was the character of the Russian 
peasant adapted to the Bolshevik régime. 
Even those in the primer class in the his- 
tory and strategy of the Moscow propa- 
ganda war on the world, know that the 
tactics are to seize power by mob move- 
ments in the crowded centers and railway 
arteries and that then any counter- 
revolution can be suppressed because the 
scattered majority has lost the sources of 
communication, transportation and ability 
to organize. 


Sowing Discord 
So, for instance, in China today, where 
more than 85 per cent are utterly poverty- 
stricken and illiterate, and where, as one 
who knows China must know, there is not 
yet education nor preparedness nor prac- 
tice for a cohesive self-government, and 
where every worm that is put together at 
once falls into two parts which wiggle 
against each other, the propaganda is that 
foreigners must leave, they must take their 


influence away. For what purpose? To 
help the masses of suffering Chinese? Oh, 
no. To move out so that subversive im- 


practical foreign influences may move in. 
That is the kind of inside job going on in 
China 

They will tell you that foreign 
sions and extraterritorial agreements must 
go. That missions, not only religious but 
educational and medical, built up by years 
of the labor of love, must be turned over to 
incompetent management, that foreigners 
who do not wish outrages and brutalities 
must move out, and they will picture in 
their phrase-laden propaganda the proper- 
ties and privileges of which the natives have 
been deprived. Even some of those who 
have investments of endeavor or property 
in China or Mexico are afraid stand 
against the propaganda tide and therefore 
just as concession hunters in Russia, they 
bow and scrape. 

It takes courage 
of who were property 
rights in Mexico and China are ready 
take what is left to them. They go along in 
the parade of compromise and of national 
slogans under the banner inscribed: ‘ Half 
a loaf is better than no bread.” 

In fact there is no diplomat of any na- 
tion who does not know that the foreign 
powers who have to deal with backward 
peoples, with the crop of revolutionary 
leaders and with the forces of subversion 
and confusion are the vietims of a well- 
defined Oriental policy of playing one power 
against another. The Russians disorgan- 
ized the Conference of Genoa on that basis; 
I watched the performance. The Turks 
used that same diplomacy at the Confer- 
ence of Lausanne; I saw it go on week 
after week. The Peking strategists for years 
have practiced the art of creating suspicion 
between the powers; I saw the tactics in 
the government circles of China’s capital 

Continued on Page 224 


conces- 


to 


to tell the truth. Some 


those deprived of 


to 
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Continued from Page 222) 
during the days before the republic split up 
into little war lordships. When the agents 
of this game were not whispering into the 
ear of Japan that the United States was ex- 
ploiting China, they were whispering into 
the ears of the United States that Japan 
was exploiting China. And now Moscow is 
fairly giggling in its sleeve to see timid 
powers, unable to present a solid front or 
form a joint and liberal policy, stand first 
on one foot and then on another, not know- 
ing whether to demand or beg, sing or scold, 
or merely pray. 

There is not a government which wants 


| Chinese territory. 


There is not a government which will not 
yield its treaty rights when there is in 
existence any Chinese Government able to 
guarantee order or protection of life and 
property, not only for foreigners but even 
for its own existence and for its own natives. 

There is not a government which would 
not pay a good round sum to see the Chi- 
nese set up an honest, liberal government 
which could stop all this chaos and destruc- 
tion and nonsense. As one foreign minister 
in Europe said to me, “It would be a pleas- 
ure to find a Chinese Government with 
which engagements could be made and 
modified. But they all become personal- 
leadership machines, and when you deal 
with them they explode in your face.”’ Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, when asked in the 
House of Commons why negotiations were 
not carried on with the Cantonese Govern- 
ment, replied that it was impossible to ne- 
gotiate with anarchy. He might have 
added that it was even more impossible to 
negotiate with anarchy while even anarchy 
had taken no solid form. 

But in spite of these facts the powers 
dealing with China face the menace of sus- 
picion that one or another is backing this 
and that group or leader, the South or the 
North, the Red Cantonese or the moderates, 
or some war lord against another. Thisisa 
real menace to the peace and friendship of 
the world. 


The Shop Next Door 


In the meantime the masses of the Chi- 
nese are inflamed by the propaganda of 
Moscow. It has had a free hand with the 
Chinese of the South. It is frankly preach- 
ing flamboyant antiforeign doctrine. When 
the Cantonese take Shanghai there is wild 
celebrating and parades in the streets of 
Moscow. No one doubts the furnishing of 
revolutionary funds to the Chinese and it 
would be ridiculous to believe that the in- 
vestment was made without the promise or 
hope of support for the Russian doctrines 
and practices. Placards all over China bear 
the mark of Moscow. The Cantonese gen- 
eral in charge of the Cantonese at Shanghai 
gives an interview, reproduced in the Rus- 
sian press, saying: 

‘*The world today is divided into the camps 
of the imperialists and the camps of the anti 
imperialists. The capture of Shanghai is a blow 
to imperialism and a step forward on the road 
to world revolution. We can only exercise active 
opposition to the united front of imperialism 
by the reliance upon with 
the wide mass of our countrymen and all peoples 
who treat us as equals. We firmly hope for 
further support from the Soviet Union and are 
convinced of the development of ourrevolution.”’ 


closet cooperation 


And China is filled with placards like this: 


Workers, the hour has struck for you to es 
cape capitalist tyranny. If you know how to 
unite, then you workers are masters. The in 
perialist armies and fleets will never dare to fire 
upon you, because the proletarians of the whole 
Prepare to obey the ord 


world would rise. 
of your delegates. 


And at the same time a group of Amer- 
ican missionaries and professors were telling 
the people of the United States that the 
Chinese revolution is not red! 

The Chinese Government in Peking raids 
the Soviet Embassy compound and finds 
exactly the same condition of affairs which 
has been found whenever a foreign power 


has undertaken the recognition of Russia. - 


France, the same in 
There are the 


It was the same in 
England, the same in Italy. 
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embassy and consular offices representing 
the Soviet Government which, of 
will take no responsibility for unfriendly 
propaganda against the vitals of the gov 
ernment with which they are supposedly 
conducting friendly relations 

But next door, or in the next room, is the 
propaganda shop and it is always said that 
the Third International, or Comintern, is 
responsible for that and for the grinding out 
of all the conspiracies to bring confusion, 
all incitement to disorder, all the subversive 
literature, all the organized invasion of edu 
cational institutions, all the planting of 
nuclei in labor unions, with the results seen 
in France and in England. The perform- 


to rehearsal 


course, 


ance always runs true 


A Formula for Government 


to all backward 
peoples is: the 
and up with hydrophobia!”’ 
The difficulty is to find out what is meant 
by imperialism. I hi doubt that 
many Americans conjure up a picture of 
China cut into pieces like a pie and divided 


And the slogan taught 


“Down with imperialists 


ive no 


among the powers. For some time now 
there has been a great clatter about the for- 
eign concessions in China. I have been in 
them. There are not many and they are 


usually very small districts administered 
efficiently by foreigners. Chinese live in 


them and, indeed, fight to get into thess 
concessions, because in them there is order 
and security from banditry, so that con 


trary to the usual conditions under whic} 


a Chinese who grows rich fears to expose 


his wealth, even in making investments be 
cause of the blackmail system, he can bank 


his funds and do business in security 


In 1920, when Senator Lodge was so 
anxious lest the ‘cruel Japanese oppr 
sion”’ in Shantung should not be endéd, | 


asked him whether he could account for the 
motives of more than 750,000 Chinese who 
had _ flocked Shantung during the 
Japanese occupation. Where foreign settle 

ments are permanent g 

sanitation found There 
policing, justice, educational systems and a 
regard for tidiness. In a zigzag journey 
across China, whenever I saw, far away, a 


into 


: - ; 
tnere is a degree ol 


not outside 


are 


clean spot with some green on it, I knew I 
was approaching a place where, whether a 
concession or not, foreigners lived 
Without denying the right of Chinese of 
national pride to wish the foreign powers to 








ive up the administration of this handful 
of concessions and treaty ports when order 
and safety are established in China, I never 
to save my life, could understand how any- 
one could believe that these cones ions 
had done any material harm to China. It 
is true that Shanghai, Canton, Tientsir 

Wei-hai-wei and other places have growr 
up as important ports. Would they now 


be at the service of China’s trade if for- 


eigners had not developed them? It is true 


that some of the tariff and taxes, because of 
agreements, are collected by agents of 
foreign powers who have made loans to 


China. That is not much different fron 


the League of Nations appointing foreign 


financial administrators Austria and 
Hungary. Would there have been a 

loans or any efficient collection of tariffs 
and taxes without the aid of foreigners in 
China? The answer to this is the well- 


known formula of government in China 


centuries old. It is: ‘The dollar colle 

in the lightest of taxes starts up toward 
Peking. When it arrives it is fifty cents 
The fifty cents starts down to be expended 
on schools, roads, national defense or sani- 
tation, and when it arriv it is notl 

And government, whethcr Manchu Empir 


or new republic, has then fulfilled its func- 
tion!”’ 
It is true that foreign influence has had a 


the chal 


hand in China, but enge can be 
issued to anyone to show that China has 
lost anything. On the contrary she has 
gained in prosperity and « leanliness, in the 


1) 
“Y) t na 1] 
y nmer and in all- 


example of orderly gov 
around development every time a foreign 
The revolts against 


been in every case in 


hand has touched her 


the foreigner have 




















history revolts of ignorance, illiteracy and a 


mob of poor fellows foaming at the moutt 
Only Boxers 


twenty-seven years ago the 


committing atrocious 


crimes under the belief that they were im 


were slaying and 


mune from foreign bullets and were pos 
sessed of magic powers. It is grotesque for 
Americans today to believe 


mob, which then believed that strange god 


ge god 
vere blowing vigor into their nostrils, w 
reject the idea that Moscow is blow nga 


panacea into their heads 
Much has been said about 


pride and the love of Chinese to 


face.’ But h story does not record that 
anything but dignity or worth justifies 
having face,’ and history does record 


the whole aw kward violent story of China’s 
i . lina 
dealing with foreigners—that, like 


other peoples and nations, she does under 


stand the cost of wrongdoing The sub 
versive forces of confusion would have us 
believe differently but the storv ftalis to 


support them 


A Change of Mind 


There are no more plausible 
and propagandists in th 


negotiators 
e world than official 
When I was 
n Peking a whole band of young Chinese 
student statesmen horrified me | 


ry telling 
of the attempts of Japan to wrest 


and special-privilege Chinese 


from 
concession for certain mines. | 


have now in my files a photograph of a 


( nina the 


banquet table in Tokio, Japan, so elaborate 
that a miniature lake was in the center. At 


that table the same Chinese who owned the 


mines in question, a few weeks later cele 


brated the sale to Japanese capitalists at 
a pleasing figure the very mines in ques 


or Almost always when the Chinese or 
other backward peoples want something 


done in their country by foreigners they 





peak of proffering a contract. This con 
act is for the foreigne r to do something 
and for the Chinese to pay for it But later 


on. the conces- 


on wrested from China by imperialists.” 


contract always is cited asa“ 


This damage to China! How does the 
world with a sense of humor hear of that 
scandal without uproarious’§ laughter? 


Commerce through developed ports —-dam 
age to China! Operating railways-—now 

by the Chinese themselves—-dam 
age to China! Medical 


tional centers, development of modern i: 


WrecKe¢ 
centers, educa 
dustrial and commercial methods —damage 
to China! 

the real 


Those who are concerned with 


progress, the real welfare, the real chance 


for self-development of the 
They know that as 


fast as possible everything ought to be done 


100 000,000 


in China know better 


which is friendly to China, or which will 
serve China's sense of dignity, or China's 
rather feeble ability to maintain a cohesive 
government. The problem is not to avoid 
partition of China; the problem is to keep 
China from falling apart altogether 
seat, legs, slats and rungs 


Dack 
after some suc}! 
ver as the Russian propaganda has passed 
1. The realization necessary is that this 


awakening of China is no more signi 





than the ability of the millions to accept it, 


to use it or even to understand 


The voices that describe China as I know 
are those like Dr. Allen C. Hutcheson, 
eighteen years of Nanking, who maintained 
Dispatches to the New 
York Times quote him as saying that he, 
: é 


a medical mission 


or one, believes in telling the truth He 


says that the disaster which has befallen 


mission work in China, and has befall 





nfluen 


China herself, is due largely to ar 

tial group of pacifist missionaries who 
sold our Christianity” for communisti« 

theories, and that the only alternatives for 


the missions now are to retire completely 


or to return with the naval forces for the 
protection of their ] ves and property The 


pacifist missionary group fell in with and 
encouraged Chinese students and Chris 
tians in the acceptance of Bolshevist prin- 


ples and, simultaneously, ‘“‘doped”’ the 


\merican people with regard to the so 
Nationalistic movement A 


cording to Doctor Hutcheson, his home at 


called new 
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Nanking was looted and burned and he 





£ 
himself was robbed of everything but his 
clothes. He was superintendent of the ur 
versity hospital, which was looted and 
wrecked above his head a he saved his 
e | hie n the coal cellar. He sa 
the eer roups of Chinese soldier 
navir taken ever foreigr I eSSior 
would have proceeded to | reigr 
men, as the j evenge and | 

t nave yviven W é eatmer t { 
womer 

Doctor Hutcheson says that many n 
sionaries in recent years e been deluding 
themselves about Chinese ilture, assur 





ny an almost apologet c attitude for Amer 
a’s offering of Christianity, schools and 
medicine vhen ot us Wester q 
tion is infinitely superior. He s mar 
missionaries have been condoning the ir 
fusion of Bolshevist ideas, findir tu 
communist principle anda e I 


American practices. He says that 





missionaries last yé eplored Silas 
Strawn’s report. He 1ed with them tt 
Mr. Strawn spoke the entire truth, w 
should be spoken, but they contended that 


Mr. Strawn’s statement was unfortunate 
indicating unfriendliness, and was unfair a 
a time when China should be encouraged 
and her friendship sought, pointing out that 
the Russians were winning Chinese friend 
snip Doctor Hutchesor ays that ome 
missionaries in recent years have been cor 


tending that China has much to teach us 


and that this unfortunate attitude aided 
and abetted the spread of communist ideas 


On April twenty-third, a committee 


missionaries were frank enough to issue a 


statement admitting the 





S Was signed Db) 


terian, Methodist, Episcopalian, Disciple 
Methodist-Episcopal and Quaker repr 
sentatives and by the president of the fam 





ous Ginling 


other th ngs 


a ations Nave occurred repeatedly, and 


hey appear to be more widespread and 


more active at 


present than ever betore 





oO 
f i 
trol, and the government, despite all its 
assurances, Is elther unable or unwilling to 
alter the situation 
Catchwords of Chaos 

The same facts are true regarding op 

position to Christianity The Christiar 





religion is being persistently a 


ically attacked, its leaders maligned and 
perse¢ uted, its properties desecrated, looted 
and seized, and no power, no influence 
seems able to check this conduct 

‘*Candor compels us to say that, in our 
udgment, the time has come when securin 


equal recognition in the fan 





depends more upon Chir 


than on foreign government 








have taken a stand against the objectior 
le treaties, we feel that such phrases as 
mperialism,’ ‘toleration clauses’ and ‘ur 

equal treaties’ have become mere cat 


words with which to explain the preset 

chaotic condition of ¢ hina 
‘Foreign nations ha\ 

in meeting Ch 





1a’s 
I 





are eager to go furt 
Government has not kept its promises n¢ 


fulfilled its obl 






‘With special reference to the request 
that we use our good offices to present 
China’s case in the best possible light be 


fore our home nation, it is ne 
recognize that we who have beer 
idealists in our attitude toward China are 
tod ry discredited before the world a re 


sult of recent events 


‘**We are known to have protested against 


the gunboat policy and other for e mea 
ures. As recently as February this yea! 
l Nanking missionaries, at nsiderable 


labor and expense, 
cablegram to the American Gover 
1 public 


prepared and ent 





protesting 


é 
with China and urgin; 


against ne ust 


force in dealing 
a policy of conciliation and the pron 
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negotiation of new treaties on a basis of 
equality. 

“In a little more than a month there- 
after we depended on the use of foreign 
force to save our lives. We favored the re- 
turn of the concessions to China, but today 
a foreign settlement is our only place of 
refuge. We assured our people abroad that 
the Nationalist movement was not anti- 
Christian nor antiforeign, but now we are 
driven from our homes and dispossessed of 
our property. 

‘We who remained in Nanking on March 
twenty-fourth were not depending on exter- 
ritorial privileges nor any other form of 
foreign protection, but putting our trust in 
the Nationalists. Events show our faith 
was unjustified. 

‘In all these matters the facts of the situ- 


ation flatly contr ne our words. Every- 
thing we said behalf of the Nationalist 
movement is made to appear false. For us 


to say more in the present situation would 
be futile.” 


All Out of Step 


Dispatches of American correspondents 
as a whole have been publicly criticized be- 
cause it is said they do injustice to this so- 
called enlightened movement in China. 
But a comparison of the American dis- 
patches with the correspondence of the 
French, English and Italian writers indi- 
cates that the whole world is out of step 
with the truth except, to hear them tell it, 
that small American group here at home, 
which is saying that China is having a 
glorious awakening and, whether inten- 
tionally or not, is preaching the doctrine 
that there is no stopping place in policy be- 
tween throwing China into Russia’s arms 
and encouraging China to sink into Rus- 
sia’s arms. 

Of course there is such a stopping place. 
Noone inthe Western world has any hunger 
or desire to take China or any part of her, 
or be responsible for her administration or 
any part of it. The cry of imperialism is the 
cry set up and spread about by those forces 


which wish to drive foreigners out so that 
they themselves may step in. The cry of 
imperialism is the ery of the inside job—the 


cry of the forces of subversion, disorder and 
When I hear an American talk- 
ing about imperialism as a great menace to 


confusion. 


the world in these days; I wonder who has 
been working on him. 

No one wants land grabbing from the 
weak by the strong. Today the stron Ww, eX- 


cept in one or two cases of overpopulated 
taking rich and underpopulated 
territory, are more repelled by that kind of 
imperialism than are the weak. Even the 
League of Nations would not touch respon- 
sibility in China with a ten-foot 


countries 


1 
pole. 
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Everybody in the world admires certain 
phases of Chinese civilization and certain 


charming lovable qualities in the Chinese 


people. 

3ut I never could that love for a 
people, whether they be Mexicans or Chi 
nese or any other nation of illiterate and 
impoverished masses, expressed itself very 
intelligently when it cheered the masses or 
to folly. And there is no folly quite so 
great as killing the goose that lays the 


golden egg, with the idea that a people who 
never have learned to lay 
going to lay a nestful tomorrow by joining 
as the placards in China now say, ‘‘a world 
revolt.”” Foreigners have done more good 
than harm to China. They have been in 
China with the idea, sometimes realized, of 
making money. 

The idea in illiterate and 
tive minds of masses of Ch 
one does not make money; their idea stops 
at the concept that the way to get money is 
to take it. Ifthe foreigner invests in China, 
what really happens in the ordinary case 
and I have come close to many of these 
transactions —is not that the foreigner goes 
to China or Peking to corrupt anyone or 
wrest any from anyone or ex- 
ploit anyone or to engage in imperialism. 


] . - 
golden eggs are 


unimagina 


inese is that 


concession 


The first thing which aap pens is that 
officials begin a process of polite pressure 
in one form or another until the foreigner 


wishes he were back in the state of Maine, 
or in Genoa or on the banks of the 
in Sussex. The last time I was in Peking 
some of the members of the cabinet 
either under indictment or in jail, and so 
far I know, them 
prosecuted. 


» Seine or 


were 


none oO Was ever 


as 


Fulfilling the Contract 


The next thing that happens is that a 
contract is awarded. It may be 
cost-plus contract such as we do business 
under in Chicago and Reno and Fall River. 
And then work 


an ordinary 


begins Perhaps thousands 


of needy and idle Chinese are employed. 
A real constructive job is under way. An 
improvement is being made and con- 
tinue to be made, because the foreigner is 


] 


used to going ahead honestly to complete 


improvements. If he has a contract to im- 
prove canals or roads, he does not spend 
the money on a marble boat to use as a 

1 house. In the foreigner’s case the job 
is done. And then begins the wail of 


imperialism. No matter how much that 
completed job adds to the permanent wealt 
and welfare of the no matter 


much it opens up new territory, 


land, how 
no matter 
how it brings schools and printing press¢ 
medical teaching, sanitatior 
portunity for a higher w: 
Continued on Page 230) 
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Owner of Estate: *‘ Dump 
That Load of Dirt in That 
Old Well, I Want it Filled 
Up, Someone is Always 
Falling in It’’ 
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Continued from Page 226 
higher standard of living, the wail goes up, 
from those who have been taught to wail, 
that the foreigner is taking something from 
the home folks. 

The crime is not that the foreigner has 
taken anything; his real crime is that he 
has made something good for everybody. 
He has not taken money from anybody; 
he has made it for himself —if he is lucky 
and for everyone in sight, particularly the 
masses. That’s the imperialist! That today 
is the wicked man who is cursed in speeches 
by innocent and pink individuals who have 
been bell-wethered by the guileful and the 
red. 

And he is cursed by propaganda. 

The war of the immediate future will 
not be the kind of war that Senator Borah 
visions—the kind of war where declarations 
of war are made and any outlawry of war 
will, even in words, prohibit the violence 
and bloodshed which take place. Out- 
lawry of old-fashioned war is utterly help- 
less in an era where the struggle will be 
carried on to capture control and domina- 
tion by the inside job. 

Such warfare and its technic are develop- 
ing fast. The field of battle will be the 
backward nations of the world, where the 
percentage of illiteracy and poverty is the 
highest and the capacity for cohesion and 
self-government the lowest. After all, those 
are the tests to determine backwardness, 
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and not any sentimental or historical bosh. 
There is no appeal to good sense in reps 
tion of the argument that a civilization ha 
lasted a thousand years if during those 
or two thousand years the masses have been 
miserable and the land has been governed 
by foreign emperors. 

The great problems of the next hal 
tury of the world’s disorder or the world’s 
peace will center around inside jobs. 

Will the nations which are not conspir 
to inflame and mislead these backw: 
peoples withdraw from vast territories and 
from vast numbers and leave them to the 
leadership of nations less scrupulous and 
less influenced by the alluring slogan of 
self-determination? 

Is the struggle of peaceful economic com 
petition to be replaced by a half century of 
war by propaganda in which, by all mean 
the most radical and unscrupulous will have 
all the advantages? 

Are the more advanced nations to ex 
press their friendship by abandoning the 
weaker so that their masses, under the for 
eign leadership, will go running, until their 
tongues hang out, toward dark confusion? 

There is nothing more valuable in inter- 
national relations just now than the three 
virtues, tolerance, friendliness and consider- 
ation for the masses in countries like China 
and other zones of disorder, 
corrupt government. Only f 
to these, as a fourth virtue, unintelli 


one 








violence and 
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3 for Graduation 
sive an Accurate Watch 


There is one gift of which every 





cK 


graduate is inevitably and most 
justly proud—a handsome watch. 
It has beauty, it has elegance, it has 
lasting value. But a gift-watch 
must have tu 0 furthe r quali 11e5§ — 
accuracy and depe ndabiltty. 

two virtues are distinguishing char- 


acteristics of the Hamiltor 


N a fine watch, accuracy is indeed 
I the prime requisite; it is the supreme 
achievement that crowns the wi wrt 
maker's art. It is the outstanding qual 
ity of the Hamilton—the quality which 
has won for it the name, “The Watch 





of Railroad Accuracy 

It is, in fact, so accurate that it is the 
choice of the men who run America’s 
fastest trains. There, accuracy is an 
essential. 

The Hamilton has an inherent de- 
pendability, too, that justly sets it apart 
Though year after year passes it still 
gives steady, reliable service. If you 


could see the Hamilton in the making 





you would realize why this is so. Each 
part is fashioned to the minutest pre- 
cision. There is exactitude 


and perfec 


tion of finish—there are weeks of 





skilful and patient testins 





Almost a year 1s ne to make a styles around $50 that are widely p« Pp formative booklets, ‘The Timekeeper [he | i é ) F 
Hamilton ular tor graduation gifts rj ; S 

Though Hamiltons range in price eler to show you these new ? 
trom $48 to $685, there 1s a fine variety of May we not send 
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ilton 
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is ROV E D—bdy This Exacting Test 
that Crowds Years into Days 
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its superior resistance to corrosive attack 
Ss HEN various types of iron are sub show you how Toncan Iron will improv 
merged in a 10 hydrochloric acid them. Write for our interesting Toncan bool 


solution they suffer a corrosive attack com ‘The Path to Permanence 


parable to exposure to the elements. This is ‘ , . . 
Central Alloy Steel Corporation 


the standard laboratory test used in the steel 
Massillon, Ohio 
World's Largest and Most Highly Specialized 


industry to compare the ability of various 


























metals to resist corrosion. 
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i metals in its field. Note how Toncan lost 
a less than 3 f its weight under weeks of 
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c materials lost approximately 50 Mere <. 
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tL ; can’s lasting qualities. b d 
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pone ee eee If you are purchasing equipment for your 
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Other 
Varieties 
of Kraft Cheese 


Kraft American 
Kraft Swiss 

Kraft Pimento 
Kraft Brick 

Kraft Old English 
Kraft Limburger 
Kraft Nippy 
Kraft Cream 
Kraft Grated 





Send for our new book 
of tested cheese recipes. 
It is beautifully illustrated 
in color and contains many 
new and surprisingly dé 
lightful dishes. It is free 
Address 
Kraft Cheese Company 


406 Rush Street, Chicago 
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Of the many foods that can 
be made more appetizing by 


the use of Kraft Cheese, none 


is more improved in taste than 


bread. The blending ot the 


two flavors is perfect. 


It is fortunate that this is so 
for here are two major food 
elements which we need in 
large quantities, and here they 
are—breads with their al 


OUNe- 





ood Mixer-—— 


dance of starch, Kraft Cheese 

with its wealth of protein, 
} 11 

mineral salts and butter fat. 


Kraft Cheese is known to be 
both good and “good for you” 

a flavor of unvarying deli 
ciousness and as easily digested 
as the pure whole milk fron 


which it is made. The Kraft 


KRAF a CHI I SI COMPANY, General Offices, ¢ HIC AGO 


KRAFT 


CHEESE 





Eat 


it freely - -+: . 


_ Easily digested 
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Old Dutch safeguards your refrigerator with 


Healthful Clantiness 


evombenyexeyaccveraevertten protection 


Clean your refrigerator with Old Dutch every week. This is of utmost importance, especially in the summer time 


hen foods spoil so easil y health troubles are caused by food d lean ref 
woen foods Spot so easily—so many health troubles are caused by fooe contaminated in an unclean refrigerator. 
4 = 


Old Dutch assures Healthful Cleanliness particles are flaky and flat shaped. Like thousands of tiny 
because it removes all dirt and uncleanliness and keeps erasers they remove all uncleanliness without scratching 
your refrigerator sweet, wholesome and hygienic. A Avoid scratchy cleaners. They not only mar the 
valuable characteristic of Old Dutch 1s that its fine surface, but scratches hold and accumulate dirt and im- 
particles, by a process similarto “adsorption,” take up and purities 


ften d 


carry away the invisible and often dangerous impurities 7 : . 
; ' Old Dutch is ideal for all cleaning on every surface 


Old Dutch Cleanser is d Stinctive; its foundatior where water may be used—porcelain and enamel, alu- 
is a natural detergent, free from harsh, scratchy gri minum, glassware, tile, painted woodwork, floors, win 
To the eye a fine powder; the microscope shows that its dows, etc. Protects the surface and assures its longer life 


There 15 nothing else like Old Dutch 


The Symbol of Healthful Cleanliness 





